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gr. 219 (= B); the variant readings in this and in the cod. Coislin. gr. 34] 
(= C) are given in the apparatus to the text. The other manuscripts con- 
taining copies of individual letters are noted in the apparatus to those letters 
(52, 54, 62, and 68). 

The letters are arranged in the order in which they are found in P, 


with the few changes made in B, that is, Letters 53 and 59 of P have been. 


omitted in B and in this edition. Letter 62, located apart from the other 
letters in P and published by Legrand as 64, is here, as in B, numbered in 
order. This is followed by Letters 63 to 66 of B, which do not form part of the 
corpus of the letters in P. Letter 67 is regarded as a separate work in both 
P and B, but because of its genuinely epistolary nature has been added to 
form part of this edition. Letter 68 is not found in P or B, but its epistolary 
nature dictated that it be included. 

This introductory chapter is followed by a prosopographical survey 
of Manuel’s correspondents and of certain other persons mentioned in his 
letters. The text, translation, and apparatus have been prepared in accord 
with the rules adopted by the International Commission on Byzantine 
Studies for the Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae.® The notes to the 
translation offer an explanation of the dating of the letters and an identifi- 
cation of persons and places mentioned. They also include excerpts from the 
letters of Cydones and some historical notes in order to place Manuel’s letters 
in their context and to make them more intelligible to the reader. An Appen- 
dix presents a few unedited texts or portions thereof which are connected 
with the Letters of Manuel. The Bibliography is limited to those works which 
are of particular importance in understanding the letters or which have been 
used a number of times in preparing the notes. 


*6 Association Internationale des Etudes Byzantines, Bulletin d'information et de 
coordination, 4 (Athens-Paris, 1968), 24—31. l 


PROSOPOGRAPHY 


THE CORRESPONDENTS OF MANUEL II PALAEOLOGUS 
AND PERSONS MENTIONED IN HIS LETTERS 


1. Constantine Asanes 


With the settlement of the deposed Bulgarian King John III Asen in 
Constantinople in 1280, together with his wife Irene, the daughter of the 
Byzantine Emperor Michael VIII Palaeologus, the Asanes came to be one 
of the most prominent and prolific noble families in the Empire.! Their 
second son, Andronicus, had at least two sons, John and Manuel Raoul, 
who achieved distinction, and a daughter, Irene Asanina, who about 1318-20 
married John Cantacuzenus, the future emperor? Their daughter Helena, 
in turn, became the bride of John V Palaeologus and the mother of Manuel II. 
The precise relationship of the Constantine Asanes to whom Manuel addressed 
Letters 18 and 30 is difficult to determine. In a patriarchal document of 24 
August 1383 he is referred to as the uncle (0&ioc) of Emperor John V.3 Among 
the Byzantines this term was loosely employed, often designating simply a 
cousin. He could only have been an “uncle” of John V by marriage, that is, 
as an “uncle” of Helena Cantacuzena, John’s wife. He was much too young 
to be a brother of Helena’s mother, Irene Asanina, born about 1300, but was 
more probably her first cousin, the son of her father’s youngest brother, 
Isaac, who died about 1351.4 Although called the “uncle” of Helena Canta- 
cuzena and of her husband, John V, Constantine cannot have been much older 


! Sce TT. Uspenskij, ‘‘Bolgarskie Aseneviéi na vizantijskoj sluZbe v XIII-XV vv.," 
1 RAIK, 13 (1908), 1-16; Loenertz, Calécas, 73—74; B. Krekić, ‘Contribution à l'étude des 
Asanès à Byzance,” TM, 5 (1973), 347-55. In the Poem of Belisarius, the Asanes are listed 
among the leading Byzantine noble families: E. Follieri, “Il poema bizantino di Belisario,” 
Atti del convegno internazionale sul tema “La poesia epica e la sua formazione," Accademia 
nazionale dei Lincei, Problemi attuali di scienza. e di cultura, quad. 139 (Rome, 1970), 
583—691, esp. p. 622, 53, p. 637, 313. 

* See D. Nicol, The Byzantine Famil y of Kantakouzenos (Cantacuzenus) ca. 1100— 
L169. A Genealogical and Prosopographical Stud y, DOS, XI (Washington, D.C., 1968), 104-8. 

3 MM, II, no. 361, p. 56. 

! See Loenertz, Culécas, 74 note 4. It is unlikely that he was the son of the third 
brother, Constantine, since Byzantine noble families did not generallv give the son the 
same name as the father. 
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than Helena, born in 1333, and may, in fact, have been younger. The appel- 
lation “uncle,” which, when not used strictly, generally designated an older 
cousin, may simply have been given to him because he was a first cousin of 
Helena’s mother. He seems to have been a young man when Cydones wrote 
to him in 1358 and was still active in the imperial government in 1409, for 
in August of that year he took part in a synod and was described as the 
“uncle” of Emperor Manuel IT. Quite possibly he was still alive in 1415, for 
in the Satire of Mazaris, Holobolos asked Mazaris on his return to the upper 
world to convey his greetings to the most noble and preeminent philosopher, 
the beloved uncle of the Emperor, Asan.® If he were definitely still alive in 
1409 and perhaps in 1415, it 1s unlikely that he was born before 1330. 

The Asanes, as mentioned above, were a prolific breed and, as was 
common among the Byzantines, the same baptismal names recur constantly, 
In the sources, moreover, particularly in letters, persons are often referred 
to only by their last names, so that it is difficult to determine which Asanes 
is meant or, for that matter, which Constantine Asanes. For example, in 
1342 the regular renewal of the treaty with Venice was witnessed by a Con- 
stantine Asanes, almost certainly not the correspondent of Manuel and 
Cydones, who would have been too young, but perhaps his uncle.” : : 

Almost all of our information about Constantine Asanes, the uncle 
of John V and Manuel II, is derived from the letters of Manuel, Demetrius 
Cydones, and Manuel Calecas.8 From each of the latter two at least six letters 
to him have been preserved. Those from Cydones, written between 1358 and 
1381, depict him as a well-educated and prominent person, an advisor 
and companion to the Emperor (both John V and Manuel), an imperial 
envoy, and an anti-Palamite. Once Cydones refers to him as the uncle of the 
Emperor, but does not specify which emperor, and on another occasion 
refers to Asanes, the uncle of Manuel II, but does not specify which Asanes.’ 
The letters of Calecas, written from about the early 1390’s to 1400, present 
Asanes as his influential protector and benefactor (Letter 30 of Manuel II also 
does this), the owner of a library who loans and occasionally gives him books. 
He was listed as one of the principal adversaries of Palamism and twice had to 
make an official abjuration of the teachings of Barlaam and Acindynus, once 
under Patriarch Nilus (1379-88) and again under Patriarch Antony (1391- 
1397).19 


5 Cydones, Letter 3; cf. Loenertz, Calécas, 75; Tome of 1409, ed. Laurent, '"Trisé- 
piscopat,'' 134, 253. | / 

8 Mazaris, Journey Into Hades, 160. 

7 MM, III, no. 26, p. 114. | 

8 Cydones, Letters 3, 71, 109, 155, 186, 426; Calecas, Letters 11, 35, 37, 50, 54, 69. 

? Cydones, Letters 146:21; 212:4. 

10 (3. Mercati, Notizie di Procoro e Demetrio Cidone, Manuele Caleca e Teodoro 
Meliteniota ed aliri appunti per la storia della teologia e della letteratura bizantina del secolo 
XIV, ST, 56 (Vatican City, 1981), 222-23; MM, IT, no. 502, p. 267; he signed this simply 
as the servant (800Aoc) of the emperor. 
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2. Michael Balsamon 


Another noble Byzantine family, prominent in ecclesiastical administration, 
was that of Balsamon. During this period, in fact, there were three by the 
name of Michael; the first was a priest and grand skevophylax about 1380; 
the second, to whom Manuel addressed Letter 34, was a deacon, protekdikos, 
and grand chartophylax about 1400; and the third was deacon and grand 
ecclesiarch in 1429 and grand chartophylax at the Council of Florence ten 
years later.!! The sources do not clarify their relationship to one another nor 
to others, such as Manuel and Demetrius, who bore the same family name. 

In February 1394 a Balsamon, probably the second Michael, appears 
in the patriarchal register as protonotary, a position he still held on 20 March 
1397. In a document of January 1397 and in another apparently issued a 
few months later, the position of protekdikos was held by John Syropoulos, 
who in October and November of the same year is listed as sakellarios.13 In 
several patriarchal documents dated from December 1399 to May 1400, 
Michael Balsamon appears as protekdikos, a rank he must certainly have 
attained between May and October 1397 when his predecessor, Syropoulos, 
was promoted to the next higher rank. 

During his tenure as protekdikos, Michael Balsamon also held the post 
of universal teacher (8i8&oxoAog xafoXxóc, perhaps similar to the modern 
ordinary professor) and taught both profane sciences (ἑλληνικὰ μαθήματα) 
and theology. In Letter 34 Manuel has high praise for his rhetorical ability. 
Patriarch Matthew appointed him professor in the patriarchal school and, 
at his order, Balsamon also instructed the notary, John Chortasmenos, in 
geometry. He was regarded by Chortasmenos with the highest respect for his 
learning and virtue.45 Sometime after June 1400 Chortasmenos wrote to him 
apologizing for some poetry he had composed, which Balsamon had mocked 19 

In June 1400 Balsamon was promoted to grand chartophylax, in which 
function his name occurs frequently in the extant patriarchal registers to 
January 1402.17 After that date nothing further is known of him; he is not 


J. Darrouzés, Recherches sur les ‘Ogetxta de léglise byzantine (Paris, 1970), 286. 
The first of these may be identical with the priest, Michael Balsamon, who in August 1362 
bore the title of exarch of the Great Church and taboullarios: G. Theocharides, Of TCau- 
πλάκονες. Συμβολὴ εἰς τὴν Βυζαντινὴν Μακεδονικὴν προσοπογραφίαν τοῦ ΙΔ’ αἰῶνος, in 
Μακεδονικά, ὅ (1961-63), 125-883, οὐρ. 140-41. 

1* MM, II, no. 461, p. 206; no. 512, p. 275. 

13 [bid., no. 508, p. 272; no. 518, p. 202; nos. 549, 550, p. 348. 

14 Ibid., no. 536, p. 327; no. 559, p. 369; no. 565, p. 376; no. 569, p. 383; no. 570, 
p. 385; no. 575, p. 391. On the position of protekdikos, the defender of the accused in an 
ecclesiastical tribunal, see Darrouzés, Recherches sur les ᾿Οφφίκια, 328-.32. 

18 Hunger, Chortusmenos, 15 note 20. 18 [bid., Letter 15, pp. 165—068. 

1? MM, II, no. 579, p. 396; no. 585, p. 409; no. 606, p. 438; no. 617, p. 453; no. 038, 
p. 485; no. 649, p. 408; no. 644, p. 507 (cf. Darrouzés, Recherches sur les ᾿Οφφίκια, 8961 
note 1); no. 646, p. 512; no. 678, p. 557; no. 685, p. 566; and finally, H. Hunger, ‘‘Zu den 
restlichen inedita des Konstantinopler Patriarchatsregister im Cod. Vindob. hist. gr. 48," 
REB, 24 (1966), 60, 67-68. On the chartophylax, see Darrouzés, op. cit., 3384-53. 
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to be identified with the Michael Balsamon who was grand chartophylax in 
1439 and a correspondent of George Scholarios.”8 


8 Nicholas Cabasilas Chamaétos 


The Cabasilas to whom Manuel II addressed Letters 6, T, 15, and 67 
was Nicholas Chamaétos, known generally by his mother's maiden name of 
Cabasilas. Greatly respected for his learning, integrity, and deep spirituality 
by his contemporaries, as well as by later generations, much been written 
about him, but very few facts of his life are actually known.” Even these few 
facts have been long in gaining acceptance; for example, the fact that Nicholas 
was never archbishop of Thessalonica. Finally, some of these facts are still 
uncertain. This may be attributed largely to the confusion between Nicholas 
and his uncle, Neil Cabasilas, who did become metropolitan of Thessalonica, 
Neil was the name he assumed on becoming a monk, sometime between bs 
end of 1354 and 1360, whereas his baptismal name was probably Nicholas. 


18 See Darrouzés, Recherches sur les “Opetuta, 136, 286; Hunger, op. cit, 85-86. 
Cf. J. Gill, “‘A Profession of Faith of Michael Balsamon, the Great Chartophylax," ByzF, 
I e Bend Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen Reich (Munich, 
1959), 780-83; S. Salaville, Dictionnaire de la spiritualité, II (Paris, 1932), 1-9; "e 
** Quelques précisions pour la biographie de Nicolas Cabasilas, Acts of ~ Ninth I ο... 
Byzantine Congress, Thessalonica, 1953 (== H ellenika, suppl. vol. 9, 3) (At = : 2 
215-20; J. Gouillrd, in DEGE, XI, 14-51; Ρ. Enepekides, Der ος: se : 88 
Mystikers Nikolaos Kabasilas," BZ, 46 (1953), 18-46; I. Sevéenko, N icolaus Cabasilas 
Correspondence and the Treatment of Late Byzantine Literary Texts, BZ, o 
49-59; idem, ‘‘Nicholas Cabasilas’ ‘Anti-Zealot’ Discourse: A Reinterpretation," 2 
(1957), 79-171; R. J. Loenertz, *'Chronologie de Nicolas Cabasilas, 1345-1354, ου x 
(1955) 205-31 (— ByzFrGr, 1, 303-28); M. Lot-Borodine, '» M aire de la spiritualité 
byzantine au XI Ve siècle, Nicolas Cabasilas (Paris, 1958). One of the principal manuscripts 
of his writings is entitled: ToŬ σοφωτάτου καὶ λογιωτ που καὶ τοῖς ὅλοις ἁγιωτάτου κυροῦ 
Νικολάου Καβάσιλα τοῦ καὶ Χαμαετοῦ Abyor: cod. Paris. gr. 1213, fol. L. i 

2 He was undoubtedly the Nicholas Cabasilas who was a candidate for the patri- 
archate in November 1353, for it is unlikely that the synod would have proposed his 
nephew, Nicholas Chamaétos, then only about thirty years old. J ohn Cantacuzenus later 
recalled that at that time Nicholas Cabasilas, surely the uncle, was still a private individual, 
Svee Ect LStadtyy, that is, not in orders or not a monk (Hist., 4, 38: IIT, 275). The implication 
is that he did sometime later enter religious life. One suspects that he did so about the 
same time as Cantacuzenus himself in December 1354. Àn undated piures. document, 
probably issued in January-February 1361, mentions the hieromonk, Neil n 
metropolitan-elect of Thessalonica (MM, I, no. 181, p. 417), and a document ani ae 
again speaks of the metropolitan-elect of that see (ibid., no. 183, p. 129). That Neil’s baptis- 
mal name was Nicholas was first suggested by R. J. Loenertz in 1948 in a communication 
to L. Thomas (EB, 6 [1948], 117-21). This would aid in solving several Dn 
example, the letter of Theodore Pediasimus, apparently written in 1332, would indee : as 
it is in the manuscript, have been addressed to Nicholas Cabasilas, the uncle (cf. Sevéeni ‘ 
**Nieolaus Cabasilas’ Correspondence,’ 56 note 5; also see his ** ‘Anti-Zealot Discourse,’ 8 
note 22, for another instance). The more recent edition of Sphrantzes’ Chronicon ane 
also makes it clear that it was Neil, the brother of Nicholas Chamaétos’ mother, who was 
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Nicholas Cabasilas Chamaétos, the nephew, was born in Thessalonica 
of a well established family, sometime about 1320-23, and received his 
education there. In the summer of 1345 the partisans of John Cantacuzenus 
seized power in the city and acclaimed him emperor. They then sent Nicholas 
and a man named Pharmakes as envoys to his son Manuel in Berroia to obtain 
reinforcements, but these arrived too late to prevent the adversaries of 
Cantacuzenus from regaining control.24 Probably not long after the victory 
of Cantacuzenus on 2/3 February 1347, Nicholas followed his uncle to 
Constantinople to pursue further studies, and from this period date several 
letters to his father in Thessalonica.22 While belonging to the entourage of 
Cantacuzenus, no specific office or title can be ascribed to him.?3 In 1350, 
together with Cantacuzenus and Cydones, he proposed to enter the monastery 
of St. Mamas and then that of St. George in the Mangana, but nothing came 
of the project. In 1347-48 he participated in the trial of N iphon, monk of 
the Lavra, accused of Messalianism, and in September of 1350 he testified in 
his defense before the patriarchal synod together with two other domestics 
(οἰκεῖοι) of the Emperor. At the coronation of Matthew Cantacuzenus in 
February 1354 he delivered the ceremonial oration.? He was familiar with 
both ecclesiastical and civil law, and in some way was connected with the 
legal profession, apparently having been offered a judgeship." There are no 
indications that he ever became a monk, for the letters of Manuel II in 1387 
and 1391 and those of Joseph Bryennios in 1390-96 are clearly addressed to 
Nicholas as a layman. The date of his death is not known, but it must have 
been not long after these letters, that is, sometime in the 1390’s. 


metropolitan of Thessalonica (Georgios Sphrantzes M emori, 1401-1477, ed. V. Grecu 
{ Bucharest, 1966], 18, 1-2, p. 32). 

*. Cantacuzenus, Hist., 3, 94: IL, 574; cf. R. J. Loenertz, ‘‘Note sur une lettre de 
Démétrius Cydonés & Jean Cantacuzéne,”’ BZ, 44 (1951), 405-8 (= ByzFrr, I, 279-83); 
idem, "Chronologie de Nicolas Cabaailas," 205-31. 

*2 Ed. Enepekides, **Der Briefwechsel," Letters l-6, pp. 29-34, erroneously dated 
ca. 1320. In Letter 1 Cabasilas expressly says that it was his admiration for his uncle and 
his reputation that persuaded him to leave Thessalonica for Constantinople. According to 
Cydones (Letter 87), he came to the capital at the personal invitation of Cantacuzenus. 

?? F. Dólger, .4us den Schatzkammern des heiligen Berges (Munich, 1948), 64, suggests 
that the Cabasilas bearing the titlo of grand papias in 1351 was Nicholas, but this is by 
no means clear: see Ševčenko, “‘Anti-Zealot’ Discourse,” 87 note 26. 

^  Cantacuzenus, Hist., 4, 16: III, 107; see Loenertz, "Chronologie de Nicolas 
Cabasilas.’’ This does not mean that he intended to become a monk, but he might simply 
have wanted to join the community by acquiring an adelphaton, as Cydones later did. 

*5 MM, I, no. 133, p. 298. 

°° M. Jugie, **Nicolas Cabasilas, panégyriques inédits de Mathieu Cantacuzéne et 
d'Anne Paléologine," 7 RAIK, 15 (1911), 112-21. 

27 See Letters 6 and 15; Cydones, Letter 124:22-26; R. J. Loenertz, ‘‘Pour la 
chronologie des ceuvres de J oseph Bryennios," REB, 7 ( 1949), 17; P. Lemerle, ** Documents 
et problémes nouveaux concernant les juges généraux," Δελτ.Χριστ. Αρχ. Ἡτ., 1 (1964), 
37; Ševčenko, ‘““‘Anti-Zealot’ Discourse,” 86-87. 

*8 Loenertz, ‘‘Pour la chronologie des ceuvres de J oseph Bryennios,” 16-17. 
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Cabasilas is best known and most highly regarded by both Eastern and 
Western Christians for his spiritual: writings, which have earned him the 
appellation “The Mystic.” The most famous of these are his Explanation of 
the Divine Liturgy and his Life in Christ.? His other writings include sermons, 
theological treatises, religious poetry, and some philosophical works; notably 
8 refutation of Sextus Empiricus and a short treatise on syllogisms. Although 
belonging to the Palamite party and noted for his adherence to official 
Orthodoxy, he carried on the most cordial relationships with pro-Western 
Byzantines such as Cydones.9? The extent of his involvement in the anti- 
Latin polemics of the period is still a matter of some dispute. 

The Mystic was also interested in social questions, at least, those of a 
politico-ecclesiastical nature. As a young man he eulogized Empress Anne of 
Savoy and addressed to her a treatise on usury.*! More important, perhaps, 
is his lengthy “‘Discourse Concerning Illegal Acts of Officials Committed 
against Things Sacred,” which had once been regarded as dealing with the 
Zealot regime in Thessalonica during the 1340’s, but which has now been 
definitely established as having no connection with the Zealot program or 
movement.*? Was the Discourse, then, directed against certain specific 
authorities and, if so, under what circumstances? In answer to this question 
varlous suggestions have been made: perhaps it was aimed at imperial and 
ecclesiastical officials in the 1340's, such as the Loyalist authorities in 
Constantinople (Alexis Apocaucus and John Calecas); perhaps it could be 
more accurately dated to the 1370’s or 1380’s; perhaps the writer had officials 
of Manuel IT in mind.33 A careful study of the Discourse, however, indicates 
that it was not directed against any specific individuals. The Discourse is 
concerned with unlawful acts in connection with sacred matter, primarily 
the secularization of church property and simony, which have been committed 


*9 Kd. PG, 150, cols. 368-492; 493-725; trans. S. Salaville, Nicolas Cabasilas, 
Explication de la divine liturgie (Paris-Lyon, 1943); J. M. Hussey and P. McNulty, A Com- 
mentary on the Divine Liturgy (London, 1960); S. Broussaleux, La Vie en Jésus-Christ 
(Amay, 1932); G. Hoch and E. von Ivanka, Sakramentalmystik der Ostkirche (Kloster- 
neuburg-Munich, 1958) ; see Lot-Borodine, op. cit.; R. Bornert, Les commentaires byzantines 
de la divine liturgie du VITe au XVe siècle (Paris, 1966), 215-44. 

1 Nee Cvdones, Letters 87, 124, 125, 126, 213; also Appendix 1, ed. Loenertz, I, 
160-73. 

31 See SevGenko, ‘‘Nicolaus Cabasilas’ Correspondence," 54—55. 

32 This has been clearly proven by Sevéenko, ‘‘‘Anti-Zealot’ Discourse.’’ Also see 
idem, “A Postscript on Nicolas Cabasilas’ ‘Anti-Zealot’ Discourse,’? DOP, 16 (1962), 
403-8, in which he examines several criticisms of his interpretation of the Discourse 
and finds, rightly, that none of them adduces any new information or invalidates his 
principal conclusion. 

33 Soe Seveenko, “' "Anti-Zealot' Discourse," 161-71 ; idem, Postscript," 403; Dennis, 
Manuel in Thessalonica, 90 note 30. Sevéenko (‘‘Postscript,” loc. cit.) points out reasons 
fur assigning a later date to the Discourse, to which one could add that the work itself 
docs not seem to be that of a young man, as was Cabasilas in the 1340’s, but that of a more 


mature mind, 
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by persons invested with legitimate authority, but who misuse that authority. 
These persons must be the Emperor (or a sovereign despot) and a. prelate. 
Cabasilas supposes that their actions are due not to bad will but to error or 
ignorance, and he sets out to enlighten them. To this end he refutes the 
arguments of those theoreticians who attempt to justify such acts, which 
Cabasilas regards as contrary to the divine law and the canons. These persons, 
theologians, jurists, or moralists, are not named, although a few decades 
later George Gemistos Plethon would be their spokesman. It is possible, if 
not probable, that the Emperor was a friend of the writer and that this 
treatise was composed to advise him, perhaps at his request. In other words, 
the preoccupations of Cabasilas are not political or mercenary but of a higher 
intellectual and moral order; he is concerned with canonical and theological 
arguments and not with any specific adversaries. 

Finally, eighteen letters of Cabasilas, containing some biographical 
and historical information, are extant. The shortcomings of their edition have 
been pointed out, and several important corrections have been made.*4 Two 
of the letters, though, merit further comment. Letter 17 is addressed simply 
To the Emperor, whom the editor identifies as probably (vermutlich) John VI 
Cantacuzenus, and which he dates after 1341. A more attentive reading, 
however, makes it clear that the letter was addressed to John V Palaeologus 
in October or November 1364. The writer praises the Emperor for his 
philanthropy and his zeal for the common good which has led him to hold 
"meetings of wise men, both those of old and contemporaries, those who 
speak from books and those who use their tongues, and whose concern for 
the soul and for expression is equal." In particular, he is commended for 
devoting much time to these matters, time which has not been wasted. “By 
taking time from your labors on behalf of the common good, you have in 
another way benefited that common good by appointing a very deserving 
leader for us" (καλλίω ποιῶν ἡμῖν τὸν προστάτην). Τ196 ’Ίεαάετ” is obviously 
the same person who is referred to by the same word (προστάτης, κοινὸς 
meootatyc) in Letters 11:15; 12:8; and 13:14. He is Patriarch Philotheos 
Kokkinos, appointed for the second time in October 1364 after much hesitation 
on the part of John V, clearly alluded to by Cabasilas in Letters 11 and 12. 
Letter 17, then, belongs to the same sequence as Letters ll, 12, and 13. 
Cabasilas commends the Emperor, John V Palaeologus, for convoking and 
apparently attending theological discussions in which patristic texts played 
a key role, and he thanks him for naming Philotheos patriarch. 

A more attentive reading of Letter 18, whose addressee is unknown 
according to the editor, clearly reveals that it was addressed to an unnamed 
emperor who is absent, apparently among the Turks, and whose valor and 


Ἡ Ed. Enepekides, ‘‘Der Briefwechsel.”’ Five letters are also published by Loenertz 
in his edition of Cydones’ correspondence, Appendix 1, I, 169-72. See the critical remarks 
of Loenertz, Chronologie de Nicolas Cabasilas," and of Sevéenko, **Nicolaus Cabaasilas' 
Correspondence." 
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labors, it is hoped, as in the past, will benefit the city and the common good. 
The writer suspects that the addressee will not be free to return for some 
time and urges him to send a letter, or at least an oral message, by means of 
a certain Boullotes. It is quite possible that this letter was addressed to 
Manuel II while he was on campaign with the Turkish Emir Bajezid in 
Anatolia in 1390-91, during which time Manuel sent his own Letter 15 to 
Cabasilas. The text of this letter, together with a translation and some 
comments, is given in the Appendix (p. 221-23), 


4, Demetrius Chrysoloras 


The eight letters (33, 41, 43, 44, 46, 48, 50, and 61) which Manuel wanted 
preserved from his correspondence with Demetrius Chrysoloras indicate 
the esteem in which he held his friend. In fact, even when Demetrius was in 
the service of John VII, the relationship between the two men seems to have 
been extremely close (see Letter 33). Probably about the same age as the 
Emperor, Demetrius belonged to the clite literary group at Manuel's court. 
He and the Emperor exchanged their compositions and engaged in literary 
pleasantries with one another; indeed, Demetrius was particularly noted for 
this. Manuel constantly expressed the highest praise of Demetrius? writings, 
although he had to reproach him for indulging in flattery (Letters 46, 48). 
The same high opinion of his rhetorical ability, as well as the charm of his 
conversation, is remarked on by others, such as John Chortasmenos and 
T'heodore Potamios.55 He also shared the same Orthodox theological views 
as Manuel and belonged to the anti-Latin party in Constantinople. 

Unfortunately, there exists very little factual information about his 
life, and most of his writings remain unedited.3 His relationship with 
Manuel Chrysoloras, who addressed a piece of epistolary rhetoric to hin, 
remains obscure, although it is clear they were not brothers.37 Apparently 
about 1384-85 Demetrius was sent by the Emperor, presumably John V, on 
an embassy to “the Barbarian,” probably the Turkish Emir Murad I, which 
involved a third power, perhaps a Latin one,38 During the 1390’s it is quite 
possible, if the interpretation given below of Letter 33 is correct, that he 
served in the court of John VII in Selymbria. It also seems that sometime 
before 1400 he had traveled to Western Kurope, apparently to France, but 
when and in what capacity is unknown (see Letter 41). During Manuel’s own 
journey to the West (1400-3) he remained in Constantinople with John VII 


See Manuel’s Letter 45: Hunger, Chortasmenos, 90-04: Potamios, Letter 8, 

Appendix, p. 226, 
| 36 In general, see Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur, 151; M. Treu, “Demetrios 

C hrysoloras und seine hundert Briefe," BZ, 20 (1911), 106-28; V. Lundström, “Ramenta 
Byzantina VILL,” Eranos, 6 (1906), 50-54; Cammelli, Manuele Crisolora, 198-201; Hunger, 
Chortasmenos, 91-94. 

3? Cammelli, loc. cil. 

?? Potamios, Letter 8, Appendix, p. 226. 
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in some sort of official position and kept in regular contact with Manuel by 
letter? On 28 July 1403, shortly after the Emperor's return, he delivered an 
oration of thanksgiving on the anniversary of the battle of Ankara.4? Later 
in the year (October or November) he settled in Thessalonica to serve as 
mesazon for John VII until September 1408. During this period he continued 
his literary activities, including his correspondence with Manuel IL In 
Letters 43 and 44 Manuel depicts Demetrius as somewhat sedentary and 
uninterested in hunting or military matters; he was apparently well off 
financially, although the public finances, with which he was concerned, were 
not in such a flourishing state. His public duties involved some connection 
with the law courts. About 1407 he was sent by John VII to Constantinople 
on some unspecified business. In August 1409, as a member of the senate 
(obyxAntos) and a domestic (oixetoc) of the Emperor, he took part in the 
synod which excommunicated the former bishops Macarius of Ankara and 
Matthew of Medeia, and spoke about peace in the church so eloquently that 
his words "would make a stone shed tears.”42 He is last heard of as an 
imperial delegate to the synod of April-May 1416 held to elect a new patriarch 
and to clarify the rights of the emperor in the church.‘ 

The extant writings of Demetrius have been well characterized by 
P. Gautier as neither very abundant nor very important. They comprise 
anti-Latin polemics, including a dialogue between himself, Cydones, Neil 
Cabasilas, and Thomas Aquinas, a number of homilies, some astronomical 
tables, court orations, and other rhetorical efforts, several of which are 
discussed in connection with the letters of Manuel addressed to him. 


5. Manuel Chrysoloras 


Approximately the same age as the Emperor and Demetrius Chrysoloras, 
Manuel Chrysoloras, the recipient of Letters 37, 38, 49, 55, and 56, was also an 
extremely close friend and trusted minister of the Emperor, playing a major 
tole in diplomatic negotiations in Western Europe. In 1388 he must have 
planned to accompany Demetrius Cydones to Venice, for on 5 J uly of that 


39 Manuel, Letter 41. If Hunger’s alternate dating, 1402-3, of Letter 22 of Chortas- 
menos is correct, then he would appear to have held a prominent position as an archon: 
Chortasmenos, 93. 

? Ed. P. Gautier, '*Action des gráces de Démétrius Chrysoloras à la Théotocos pour 
l'anniversaire de la bataille d'Ankara (28 juillet 1403)," REB, 19 (1961), 340-57. 

*! Syropoulos, 3, 12, ed. V. Laurent, Les Mémoires du grand ecclésiarque de V Eglise 
de Constantinople, Sylvestre Syropoulos, sur le concile de Florence (Paris, 1971), 172-74; 
cf, Délger, Kaiserregesten, 3207, Dy tas 

12 Tome of 1409, ed. Laurent, ""risépiscopat,"" 134, 136. 

?3 Syropoulos, 2, 3, ed. Laurent, Les Mémoires, 102. 

7! Gautier, op. cit., 340. 

15 The basic work is Cammelli, Manucle Crisolora. Also scc Loenertz, Calécus, 63—71; 
Hunger, Chortaxmenos, 97-101; I. Thomson, ‘“‘Manuel Chrysoloras and the Early Italian 
Renaissance,” 6 R BS, 7 (1966), 63~82. 
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year both were named as executors of the will of John Laskaris Kalopheros 
in case they should be in Venice at the time.*® But it was not until 1390-91 
that the two men actually arrived in Venice, and during their visit Manuel 
established contact with the Italian humanist circle of Coluccio Salutati, 
perhaps at this time giving some instruction in Greek to Roberto Rossi.4? 
In 1394-95 Manuel was again in Venice to request aid against the Turks. 
Back in Constantinople he gave lessons in Greek to J acopo Angeli da Scar- 
peria, who also followed his courses a few years later in Florence and who 
joined the Roman curia in 1401.5 Early in 1396 the city of Florence discussed 
inviting him to teach Greek there and on 28 March sent him an official letter 
of invitation. About the end of September, together with Cydones, Manuel 
left Constantinople for Venice and arrived in Florence on 2 February 1397 to 
begin a five-year teaching contract. A year later his salary was raised from 
150 to 250 florins a year. But on 10 March 1400 he left Florence, citing the 
danger of the plague, although the real reason was undoubtedly the arrival 
of Emperor Manuel II in Italy. The following day he joined his nep hew, 
John Chrysoloras, in Pisa, and then the Emperor in Pavia. Most of the next 
three years was spent in Lombardy soliciting aid for Byzantium. He returned 
to Constantinople, perhaps in the company of the Emperor in June 1403, 
but in December of 1404 was back in Venice as imperial envoy. His close 
contacts with the Latinophiles in Constantinople, particularly with converts 
to Catholicism such as Calecas and Cydones, made him suspect among the 
Orthodox, so that John Chortasmenos called on him to make a public 
declaration of his orthodoxy.” It is not certain when Chrysoloras formally 
became a convert to Catholicism, but about the end of 1405, while still in 
Constantinople, he requested an indult from Pope Innocent VII to be 
ordained in the Roman rite with permission to say Mass in Greek. Although 
this was granted by the Pope on 19 February 1406, Manuel was never actually 
ordained. In Constantinople he continued teaching, his most appreciative 
and influential student being Guarino of Verona, who retained the fondest 
memories of his sojourn with Chrysoloras in the Byzantine capital. Early in 
1406 he was in Venice and Padua and about the end of 1407 began a much 
lengthier mission for the Emperor which took him to Paris, London, perhaps 
Spain, and about May of 1410 to the papal court at Bologna. On behalf of 
the Emperor he presented to the monastery of Saint Denis in Paris a rich, 
illuminated copy of the writings of Denis the Areopagite, containing a 


ae A. Eszer, Das abenteuerliche Leben des Johannes Laskaris Kalopheros (Wiesbaden, 

1969), 96; Loenertz, Démétrius Cydonés Correspondance, I, Appendix V, 10, pp. 191-92. 

4” Loenertz, Calécas, 54; Cammelli, Manuele Crisolora, 21-29: unless otherwise 
indicated the following remarks are based on Cammelli. 

.. "* Loenertz, Calécas, 71-73; R. Weiss, "Jacopo Angeli da Scarperia (ca. 1360- 

ο 1)," Medioevo e Rinascimento. Studi in onore di Bruno Nardi, ΤΙ (Florence, 1955) 


49 Hunger, Chortasmenos, 100-1; Letter 29, pp. 179-80. 
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portrait of Manuel II and his family and an inscription by Chrysoloras 
himself.?? In 1410 he returned to Constantinople, but in April of the following 
year was back in Italy and accompanied the papal court to Rome, remaining 
there for two years in an effort to negotiate ecclesiastical union and Western 
aid, an effort he soon came to realize was futile. Toward the end of 1413, in 
the company of papal legates, he conferred with King Sigismund near 
Lugano and, after more travels in Northern Italy, possibly a quick visit to 
Manuel II in Thasos or Thessalonica, he arrived at Constance in the fall of 
1414. The esteem in which he was held is shown by the fact that he was 
considered for election to the papacy. But he died there on 15 April 1415 
and. was buried in the Dominican convent. 

Apart from his diplomatic activity, Manuel Chrysoloras was best 
known for his teaching of Greek to the early Italian humanists. His method 
in particular was admired and continued by such men as Guarino. For 
teaching Chrysoloras composed a sort of text, the Erotemata, or Questions. 
His other writings are not many. There is a Discourse to Manuel IL, a 
Comparison of Old Rome and New Rome in the form of a letter to John VIII, 
translations of Latin liturgical prayers, a pro-Latin theological work, and 
twelve letters, primarily of rhetorical interest.5! 


6. Demetrius Cydones 


The venerated teacher of Manuel II and one of his closest friends, to 
whom twenty of his published letters were addressed, was the prominent 
statesman and scholar, Demetrius Cydones. Primarily owing to the publi- 
cation of his correspondence, some 450 letters, it is possible to put together 
a fairly clear picture of his life.5? 

Cydones was born about 1323 of a noble family in Thessalonica, where 
he made his studies under Neil Cabasilas. When his father died in 1341, on 
returning from a mission to the Golden Horde, Demetrius became head of 
the family and was taken under the protection of John Cantacuzenus, who 
had himself been proclaimed emperor in October of that year. During the 
civil war of 1341-47 his support of Cantacuzenus earned him the enmity of 
the Loyalists, who forced him to leave the city in 1344-45, and he sought 


9? Now in the Louvre in Paris, reproduced in Barker, Manuel II, fig. 5, p. 101; 
fig. 20, p. 264. 

3! See Cammelli, Manuele Crisolora, 178-83. The Comparison of Old and New Rome 
is translated by F. Grabler, Europa im XV. Jahrhundert von Byzantinern gesehen (Graz, 
1954), 109-41. Also see C. G. Patrinelis, *An Unknown Discourse of Chrysoloras Addressed 
to Manuel II Palaeologus," GR BS, 13 (1972), 497—502. 

?? No complete biography or study of Cydones has yet been written. See Beck, 
Kirche und theologische Literatur, 733-37; R. J. Loenertz, Les recueils de lettres de Démétrius 
Cydonès, ST, 131 (Vatican City, 1947), 108-22; the section up to the year 1375 has now 
been superseded by his articles: “Démétrius Cydonés. 1. De la naissance à l'année 1373," 
OCP, 36 (1970), 47-72; ‘‘Démétrius Cydonés. 2. De 1373 & 1375,” ibid., 377 (1971), 5—39. 
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refuge in Berroia with Manuel Cantacuzenus. The adversaries of Cantacu- 
zenus seized power in Thessalonica and in August 1345 massacred a large 
number of his followers, an event which brought ruin to Cydones’ family, 
and which he recalled on several occasions. After the victory of Cantacuzenus 
on 3 February 1347, Cydones entered his service, soon becoming his chancellor 
and chief minister. During this period he also seems to have instructed 
Cantacuzenus’ daughter, the young Empress Helena, in Classical Greek 
language and literature. It was apparently about this time that Cydones 
began his religious and intellectual journey away from the hesychastic or 
Palamite positions predominant at the court of Cantacuzenus, a journey he 
was able to undertake without antagonizing his friends. This was a trait he 
preserved throughout his life: the ability to retain the friendship of those 
whose theological views he did not share. In 1350, together with Cantacuzenus 
and Nicholas Cabasilas, he thought of entering a monastery, and it may 
have been about this time that he acquired an adelphaton at St. George in 
the Mangana. He disapproved of Cantacuzenus crowning his son Matthew 
coemperor in 1353 and of his rejection of the lawful Emperor, John V 
Palaeologus. But on 22 November 1354 John V entered Constantinople, and 
on 4 December Cantacuzenus abdicated and became a monk with the name 
of Joasaph, and Cydones retired to the Mangana. 

As minister for John Cantacuzenus, Cydones had learned Latin from a 
Dominican in Pera and begun his translation of the Summa contra Gentiles o£ 
Thomas Aquinas, which he completed on Christmas Eve 1354. During his 
retirement in the Mangana he began translating the Summa theologica, the 
study of which accelerated his religious evolution, and led him, probably 
about 1357, to make a profession of the Roman Catholic faith. His religious 
development is documented by five “Apologies” on his conversion, his 
sincerity, his spiritual testament, on the authority of the Latin Fathers, and 
on St. Thomas Aquinas.5? 

His retirement did not last long, however, for John V Palaeologus 
soon invited him to the palace to become his chief minister or, properly 
speaking, mesazon, a position he was to hold for about thirty years. During 
the 1360's Cydones was intensely involved in the business of government, 
Which came to entail more and more contact with the papacy. At the same 
time he kept up his literary interests, probably including the instruction of 
the Emperor’s second son, Manuel, carried on a voluminous correspondence, 
and continued writing against the Palamite theology. Although the Patriarch 
Philotheos Kokkinos had promised not to harrass the anti-Palamites, in the 
spring of 1368 he had Demetrius’ brother, Prochoros, hieromonk of the Lavra 
on Mount Athos, condemned by a synod. Demetrius then wrote against the 
Patriarch and in defense of his brother. 


M 53 The first three are edited by Mercati, Notizie di Procoro e Demetrio Cidone, 
359-435; German translation of the first by H.-G. Beck, inOKS, 1 (1652), 208-25; 264—82. 
l'he last two are unedited : cod. Vat. gr. 61-4, 1103, and 1879, and cod. Vindob. theol gr. 260. 
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In 1369 he accompanied John V to Rome, assisting at his profession 
of faith, and then remained with him in Venice until March 1371. Profoundly 
impressed by Rome, as well as by Venice, both Emperor and prime minister 
were soon quite disillusioned about their chances of obtaining Western aid 
against the Turks. Although Cydones retained his position in the government, 
serious disagreements developed between him and John V after their return 
from Italy, as John came to follow a policy of cooperation with the Turks.54 
Cydones found himself unwelcome at court and spent some time in semi- 
retirement at the Mangana and also on Lesbos. But he remained loyal to 
John and refused to serve Andronicus IV, who usurped the throne from 
1376 to 1879. During the resultant civil war and the period immediately 
following, Cydones resumed his place at court, but his known sympathies for 
Manuel II, ruling independently and in defiance of his father in Thessalonica 
from 1382 to 1387, apparently led John to mistrust him. About 1385-87 he 
resigned from government service, and was excluded from the council called 
to determine the fate of Manuel.® In the course of his flight from Thessalonica 
(April 1387) and his exile on Lemnos to 1389, Manuel received a number of 
letters from Cydones.5e Probably not long after Manuel’s return to Constan- 
tinople and his reconciliation with his father about the end of 1389, Cydones 
sailed to Venice, a journey he had been planning for some time. He spent 
most of 1390 there, receiving in J anuary 1391 the grant of Venetian citizen- 
ship, and in March returned to Constantinople.5? 

During the next year or so Manuel addressed a number of letters (14, 
16, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 95, and 26) to Cydones, who seems to have been occupying 
himself in editing his correspondence and having copies made. It was during 
this period, too, that he entered into contact with Manuel Calecas. In late 
September 1396, along with Manuel Chrysoloras, he embarked for Venice, 
and it was probably there that he received from Manuel Letters 31 and 62. 
He then sailed to Crete, where he died during the winter of 1397—98,58 

As far as the present work is concerned, it is clear that the most 
important of Cydones’ writings are his letters, some eighty of which were 
addressed to Manuel II. These letters not only furnish significant factual 
information, but also enable one to discern the personality, the thoughts, and 
the feelings of the writer.9 Despite their divergent theological views, the 


** Dennis, Manuel in Thessalonica, 26-37. 

55 Thid., 112-52. 

ὅδ R. J. Loenertz, “L’exil de Manuel II Paléologue à Lemnos, 1387-1389," OC P, 
38 (1872), 116-40. 

?? Loenertz, Culécas, 54. 

58 Ibid., 56-57. 

°° On the letters of Cydones, sce Dennis, Manuel in Thessalonica, 20-22; sub- 
sequently, 15 letters have been translated into German by Eszer, Das abenteuerliche Leben 
des ... Kalopheros, 201-44 ; three into Italian by G. F edalto, Simone Atinano, Monaco di 
Studio, Arcivescovo Latino di Tebe, secolo XIV (Brescia, 1968), 127-48; five into French bv 
Loenertz, in OC P, 37 (1971), 24~38. 
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close friendship linking Manuel and Cydones stands out clearly in a reading 
of their letters. Whether Cydones instructed Manuel in rhetoric and literature 
in a formal manner is not certain, but Manuel definitely regarded him as his 
teacher, constantly sought his advice, and spoke of him with the greatest 
veneration and affection. 


T. David and Damian, Monks 


During the sojourn of Manuel II in Thessalonica from October-N ovember 
1414 to March 1415 a number of monks from Mount Athos took advantage 
of the occasion to have certain matters settled or to obtain certain privileges 
for their monasteries (see Letter 68). Whether in connection with such affairs 
or not, two hieromonks, David and Damian, presumably also from the Holy 
Mountain, visited the emperor and entered into close friendship with him.6 
They expressed interest in a religious work he was composing, a meditation 
before holy communion after recovering from a serious illness, and he 
promised to send them a copy of the completed work. Its completion took 
longer than he anticipated, and Letter 68 is his apology for the delay. 
Nothing else seems to be known about these two monks except that Manuel 
addresses them as priests and spiritual fathers and clearly held them in high 
regard, 


8. Huthymius, Priest and later Patriarch 


Kuthymius, the priest to whom Manuel addressed Letters 39, 40, 51, and 
54, was born about 1340 of a wealthy family and educated in Constantinople. 
He embraced the monastic life at an early age and became noted for his 
learning, both secular and religious, and for his oratorical and polemical 
abilities. He was a very close friend of the Emperor and belonged to the 
literary circle at his court. Letter 54, for example, is concerned with a literary 
work on which they had collaborated. He may well be identical with “the 
good Euthymius" sent by Manuel as an envoy to Pope Urban VI from 
Thessalonica in the spring of 1385.9? Cydones (Letter 314) describes him as 


5 Αὐτὸ [τὸ βιβλίον] κατά τινα τή ν ἰδὼν ὅποϑ’ ἐπεδήμει iv ἐπιδημοῦσι τῇ τοῦ 
Φιλίππου καλλίστῃ πόλει: cod. Vat. gr. 1407, fol. 315. A Dub ir of Esphig- 
menou in 1357 and 1398: Délger, Aus den Schatzkammern des heiligen Berges, 51 p. 142; 
Actes de l Athos. IL, Actes du Pantocrator, ed. L. Petit, suppl. to Viz Vrem 10 (1903) 13, 
Ρ. 43; a David was also protos of Mt. Athos in 1389: J. Darrouzés, “Tiste des prótes de 
l'Athos, Le M illénaire du Mont Athos, 965-1968, Etudes et Mélanges, Y (Chevetogne, 
n ee x Damian was higoumenos of Chilandari in 1384; Actes du Pantocrator, ed. 
jo m : S s D. νων, of Karyes in 1387 and 1395: Actes de 
M 1400: ibid. m ae ο... 207-8; as higoumenos of Menitze in 1394 

: J. Darrouzés, "Euthyme II," DHGE, XVI, 59-61. 
kom z oe Manuel in Thessalonica, 137-38. In the Synodikon of Orthodoxy read 
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playing a prominent role in the controversies against the Latins, as a monk 
and convinced Palamite, but also as a good friend, an articulate, intelligent, 
and virtuous man who would make a favorable impression in Rome. About 
1390 he was named abbot of the monastery of Stoudios in Constantinople 
and given the honorary title of protosynkellos.93 In 1397 he was a candidate 
for the patriarchate, and during the long controversy instigated by Macarius 
of Ankara and Matthew of Medeia he acted as the arbiter, whose moral 
authority was respected by all. When the Emperor refused even to look at 
what he felt was a libellous pamphlet, Macarius sent a copy to Euthymius, 
saying he would go along with his judgment. Although Macarius and 
Matthew were excommunicated in 1409, the disturbance in the church does 
not seem to have abated fully, and on the death of Patriarch Matthew in the 
following year, the Emperor looked to Euthymius as best able to restore 
peace. He was consecrated and enthroned as patriarch on 26 October 1410.% 
A serious conflict with Manuel regarding the Emperor's rights over the church 
was averted by his unexpected death on 29 March 1416; he was buried in the 
monastery of Stoudios.9 


9. Frangopoulos 


Frangopoulos, to whom Manuel II addressed Letter 24, was a common 
family name in the Late Byzantine period. One branch was prominent in the 
Morea, and the remains of a large house belonging to the family still exist in 
Mistra.9" Letter 24 was probably written in the years 1392-96, and the best 
known Frangopoulos about that time was Manuel, who bore the title of 
protostrator and represented the despot Theodore I in concluding a treaty 
with Venice on 28 August 1394.9 A year later, his brother J ohn, governor of 
Grevenon, was murdered at the orders of the metropolitan of Patras.99 After 


though he had some special connection with the city: J. Gouillard, ‘‘Le Synodikon de 
l'Orthodoxie, Edition et commentaire," T'M, 2 (1967), 105. 

09 R. Janin, La géographie écclésiastique de l'empire byzantin. ITI, Constantino ple, les 
églises et les monastéres, 2nd ed. (Paris, 1969), 433-34; Loenertz, Calécas, 104. In the early 
1390's he received a letter from Joseph Bryennios: idem, “Pour la chronologie des œuvres 
de Joseph Bryennios,” 17-18. 

t HElwoa orarñvat tò BiBAlov mode Tov mavoctdtatov èv ἱερομονάχοις καὶ ἀρχιμαν- 
δρίτην τοῦ Στουδίου κῦρ Εὐϑύμιον, καὶ τὸ παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ διακριϑὲν στέρξω καὶ αὐτός: οοἱ. 
Paris. gr. 1379, fol. 50v; see Laurent, *"Trisépiscopat," 44, 157. 

8 V. Laurent, ‘‘Les dates du patriarchat d'Euthyme II de Constantinople," BZ, 
54 (1961), 329-32. 

88 Jbid.; Janin, 0p. cit., 435; on the conflict, see Syropoulos, 2, 1-2, ed. Laurent, 
Les Mémoires, 100-2. 

67 A. Orlandos, Τὰ παλάτια καὶ τὰ σπίτια τοῦ Μυστρᾶ, ἱπ ᾿Αρχ.Βυζ.λ[νημ.'Τπλλ.. 8 
(1937), 3-114, esp. 106. Also cf. V. Laurent, "Légendes sigillographiques et familles by- 
zantines," EO, 30 (1931), 466-84, esp. 467—73; ibid., 31 (1932), 344—47. 

$3 D. A. Zakythinos, Le Despotat grec de Morée, I (Paris, 1932), 138; II (Athens, 
1953), 98. 

*? [bid., I, 129; MM, II, no. 493, p. 250. 
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the death of Theodore I in 1407, Manuel Frangopoulos governed the Morea 
during the minority of Theodore II.” 

Some time later, the protostrator John Frangopoulos became the chief 
minister (xadorindg uso&tov) of the Despot Theodore II in Mistra, where 
he founded the Pantanassa monastery and in 1444, according to a document 
of Constantine XI, bore the title of general (Ὑενεράλις τῆς βασιλείας 
uou). He seems to have been the protostrator who was sent on missions by 
the despot in 1428 and 1443, by John VIII to Murad II in 1430, and who was 
later in the service of the Despot Thomas in Mistra.72 An unnamed Frango- 
poulos is referred to as grand stratopedarch in the 1430’s,78 


10. Gabriel, Metropolitan of Thessalonica 


Gabriel, to whom Manuel II addressed Letters 52 and 57 , Was the son 
of a priest, a diocesan official in Thessalonica, and at a tender age entered 
religious life under the direction of Macarius Choumnos.^ He also received 
a good classical education and apparently displayed the gifts of a good 


 Zakythinos, op. cit., I, 166. A young Greek cleric of the same name from Constan- 
tinople studied Latin in Rome during the 1370's at papal expense and served in the Morea 
as secretary to John Laskaris Kalopheros: Eszer, Kalopheros, 63, 70, 146. A Frangopoulos 
is mentioned in May 1387 as owning property near Serres: Actes de l Athos. IIL, Actes du 
Esphigménou, eds. L. Petit and W. Regel, suppl. to Viz Vrem, 12 (1906), 21, p. 42. 

^! Zakythinos, op. cit., II, 98-99, 103. On the 016]6 καθολικὸς uecatwv, see J. Ver- 
paux, "Contribution à l'étude de l'administration byzantine: ó µεσόζων, ) Byzantinoslavica, 
16 (1955), 270-96; R. J. Loenertz, ‘‘Le chancelier impérial à Byzance au XIVe et au X Ve 
siècle,” OCP, 26 (1960), 275-300 (— ByzFrGr, I, 441-66). 

7? Zakythinos (op. cit., I, 265; II, 99) mentions Leo and Nicholas Frangopoulos, 
both protostrators, but these are clearly inventions of Macarius Melissenos (Pseudo- 
Phrantzes), whereas Sphrantzes himself (ed. Grecu, pp. 26, 66) speaks only of the proto- 
strator Frangopoulos, who is probably John. 

8 §. Lampros, Παλαιολόγεια καὶ Πελοποννησιακά, 1 (Athens, 1912), 165. In the 
spring of 1391 the deacon, George Frangopoulos, signed a promise to the patriarch con- 
cerning his promotion to the priesthood: MM, II, no. 420, p. 151. Another George Frango- 
poulos is mentioned in a property settlement in Thessalonica on 4 April 1421: Délger, 
Aus den Schatzkammern des heiligen Berges, no. 102; and also in an act concerning the 
monastery of Dionysiou in 1430: Actes de Dionysiou, ed. Oikonomidés, no. 95, p. 149. 
A Demetrius Frangopoulos attested an act of 1415: ibid., no. 14, p. 97. An unnamed 
Frangopoulos was a bishop of Nicaea: Manuelis Philae carmina, cd. E. Miller (Paris, 
1 855-57), II, 286; another was a leader of the anti-Cantacuzenus faction in Adrianople 
in 1345: Cantacuzenus, Mist., 3, 90: H, 556; still another was connected with a person 
punished for trying to destroy icons in 1393: MM, II, no. 437, p. 171. 

n Much of the information on Gabriel derives from a panegyric composed shortly 
: p his oon : ed. L. S. Laourdas, Ἠγκώμιον εἰς τὸν ἀρχιεπίσκοπον Θεσσαλονίκης Γα- 
Dort, in Μακεδονικά, 4 (1955-60), 352-70. See also C. I. Theocharides, Abo νέα ἔγγραφα 
ἀφορυῦντα εἰς τὴν Νέαν ἡ]ονὸν Θεσσαλονίκης, ibid., 315-51; A. E. Dakalopoulos, Ὁ ἆρ- 
;:επίσκοπος r αβριῇλ καὶ ἢ πρώτη τουρκική κατοχὴ τῆς Θεσσαλονίκης, ibid., 371-73: 
B. Laourdas, ‘O Papprhà Ωεσσαλονίκης, ἵῃ ᾿Αθηνᾶ, δ6 (1959), 199-214; V. Laurent, ‘‘Le mé- 


ο de Thessalonique Ciabriel et le couvent ασ Ἰᾳ Νέο Λονή,” Ἑλληνικά, 18 (1954) 
241-55. 
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administrator and superior, for when Macarius was called about 1374 to 
become abbot of the monastery of Stoudios in the capital, he left his Thessa- 
lonican community, referred to simply as the New Monastery (Néx Movs), 
in the charge of Gabriel. There he remained until early in 1384, when he felt 
there was no hope of saving the city from the Turks and of avoiding slavery, 
and with several of the monks he fled to Constantinople.” He was named 
abbot of the monastery of Chora and overseer of all the monasteries in the 
capital. In April 1389 he was named metropolitan of Chalcedon, a see which 
no longer had any faithful, but which possessed privileges and property in 
Constantinople that were to occasion several controversies. Sometime before 
January 1394 Gabriel returned to his New Monastery in Thessalonica as 
superior. On the death of Metropolitan Isidore Glabas, 11 January 1396, a 
long conflict arose over the succession, but in the summer of 1397 Gabriel 
was named metropolitan of Thessalonica. He was remembered for his 
successful efforts in obtaining milder treatment for his flock from the Turkish 
conquerors, efforts which required energetic action and large sums of money. 
After the city recovered its freedom in the summer of 1402, Gabriel con- 
centrated on his pastoral and administrative duties, of which one mani- 
festation is a collection of some sixty-six sermons delivered in Thessalonica, 
most of which remain unedited.” He became involved in ecclesiastical 
litigation, for example, a conflict over the rights of the bishopric of Chalcedon 
and a long, drawn out property dispute with the Monks of Akapniou. Since 
his appointment as metropolitan of Chalcedon, Gabriel had been at odds 
with Matthew, then bishop of Cyzicus, over the perquisites of Chalcedon. The 
hostility continued after Matthew’s election to the patriarchate in 1397, and 
Gabriel joined the party led by Macarius of Ankara and Matthew of Medeia 
which sought to depose him. In fact, in the synod held the second week of 
June 1403, Gabriel, by his representatives, voted to depose Matthew from 
the patriarchate."" Peace between the prelates of Thessalonica and Constan- 
tinople seems only to have been restored during the patriarchate of Euthy- 
mius, 1410-16. Gabriel’s death occurred sometime in 1416-19. 

The relationship of Manuel II with Gabriel raises some interesting 
questions. Gabriel’s flight from Thessalonica in 1384 must have struck 
Manuel as desertion by a friend whose support was then urgently needed. 
Furthermore, Gabriel’s opposition to Patriarch Matthew and his alliance with 
Macarius of Ankara must have been regarded by the Emperor as just short 
of treason. Yet Manuel’s extant letters to him manifest a common intellectual 


75 See Dennis, Manuel in Thessalonica, 97-98. 

79 Seven sermons have been published by B. Laourdas, Ραβριηλ Θεσσαλονίκης ὁμι- 
^ixt, in* AQnvx, 57 (1053), 141—78. The collection is found in cod. 58 of the Theological Schoo! 
of Chalki: cf. A. Ehrhard, Ù berlieferung und Bestand der hagiogra phischen und homiletischen 
Literatur der griechischen Kirche (= TU, 52, 5) (Leipzig, 1943), 714-17. 

?? G. Dennis, “The Deposition and Restoration of Patriarch Matthew I, 1402-1403.” 
DByzF, 2 (1967), 104 note 19. 
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and religious concern and indicate that a most cordial friendship existed 


between them. 
11. Giorgio Gattilusio 


Although it cannot be affirmed with certainty, there 18 Teason to 
believe that Manuel addressed Letters 58 and 59 to Giorgio Gattilusio on 
Thasos during the summer of 1414. Apart from his seizure of the island, or 
at least the citadel, of Thasos at that time, all that is known about Giorgio is 
that he was an illegitimate son of Francesco II Gattilusio, lord of Lesbos 
(1384—1403/4) and in September or October of 1397 was sent by his father on 
a mission to the duke of Burgundy, then at Constance.% | 


12. Guarino dei Guarini 


The first of the Italian humanists to travel to Constantinople for the 
express purpose of learning Greek was Guarino dei Guarini of Verona, to 
whom Manuel addressed Letter 60. Guarino was born in 1374 and educated 
in his native Verona, Padua, and Venice.” While in Venice, his “second 
fatherland,” in 1403 he met Manuel Chrysoloras, who was accompanying 
Manuel II on his return to Byzantium from Western Europe. With the 
encouragement and financial assistance of a prominent Venetian, Paolo 
Zane, Guarino sailed to Constantinople a few months later to study Greek 
under Chrysoloras. During the absences of Manuel, Guarino was instructed 
by his nephew, John Chrysoloras. He remained there until 1408 and always 
treasured the fondest memories of his instructors, particularly Manuel, and 
of his sojourn in Constantinople, recalling the Chrysoloras house with its 
pleasant courtyard and cypresses. He also performed certain official duties, 
for example, composing the Latin version of the Byzantine-Venetian treaty 
of 22 May 1406.9 Judging from some letters and exercises of his, Guarino 


7 "George, fils naturel de Frangois Gastelu, seigneur de Methelin, arriva aupré du 
Duc à Constans, auquel il etoit envoié de la part de son pere, pour l'asseurer que le Comte 
de Nevers, avec les princes et seigneurs etoient arrivez à l'isle de Methelin." Prosper Bauyn, 
Mémoire du voyage fait en Hongrie: Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Collection de 
Bourgogne, 20, fols. 357-58. On the Gattilusio family in general, see W. Miller, “The 
Gattilusij of Lesbos (1865-1462), BZ, 22 ( 1913), 406—47; rep. in Essays on the Latin 
Orient (Cambridge, 1921), 313-53; G. Dennis, ‘‘The Short Chronicle of Lesbos, 1355-1428," 
Λεσβιακά, ὅ (1966), 3-22. 

? On Guarino, see Cammelli, Manuele Crisolora, esp. 131-39; W. H. Woodward, 
Vittorino da Feltre and Other Humanist Educators (Cambridge, 1921); M. Baxandall, 
“Guarino, Pisanello and Manuel Chrysoloras," J Warb, 28 (1965), 183-204. The letters 
of Guarino, as well as further biographical data, are found in R. Sabbadini, L’epistolario 
di Guarino Veronese (Venice, 1915-19). 

δ He signed the document: "Ego Guarinus de Guarinis de Verona, imperiali 
auctoritate notarius et canzellarius prefati domini ambassatoris et curie Venetorum in 
Constantinopoli." MM, 111, no. 34, pp. 152-53; cf. Délger, Kaiserregesten, 3311, p. 93. The 
ae still exists in the State Archives in Venice; it is reproduced in Barker, Manuel II, 
208-59, 
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seems to have learned Greek rapidly and well. On returning to Italy he 
taught first at Florence and then at Venice, Verona, and Ferrara. Noted for 
his educational methods, which he had learned from Manuel Chrysoloras, he 
was influential in the development of other Italian humanists. He died in 
Ferrara in December 1460. 


13. Helena Cantacuzena Palaeologina, Empress 


While Manuel certainly wrote a number of letters to his mother, the 
only one extant is that which he had placed first in the collection. Helena 
was born in 1333, the youngest daughter of John Cantacuzenus, and became 
the bride and empress of the sixteen-year-old John V Palaeologus on 28 or 
29 May 1347.81 She received a good classical education, one of her instructors 
apparently being Demetrius Cydones, who complimented her not only on 
her beauty and virtue, but also on her progress in studies and her literary 
talent.®* As empress, Helena played an important role in the religious and 
literary life of the capital. She also actively participated in its political life by 
advising her husband and her sons and at times meeting with foreign ambas- 
sadors. In 1376 when her oldest son, Andronicus IV, usurped the throne, 
she was caught in the middle and tried in vain to reconcile him with his 
father. During the subsequent imprisonment of John V with their two sons, 
Manuel and Theodore, she was accused of favoritism by both sides, and when 
they escaped in 1379 she was suspected of having planned it. Andronicus fled 
to Galata taking her, her father, and two sisters as hostages, subjecting them 
to a rigorous and harsh imprisonment, made worse because of plague and 
famine during the siege of Galata. She was not released until May 1381 and 
was welcomed back by the people of the capital with great rejoicing. After 
the death of her husband on 16 February 1391, she determined to become a 
nun. She distributed her goods to the poor and provided special gifts for 
certain close friends, among whom was Cydones, who composed his lengthy 
Letter 222 in gratitude, to which Manuel’s Letter 23 is the response. She 
then entered the convent of Kyra Martha in Constantinople taking the 
religious name of Hypomone. Exactly when she took this step or how strictly 
she was bound by the cloister is not clear, for she participated with her son 
Manuel in governmental activities at least until July 1392. She died in 
November 1396.8 


8! On Helena, see Nicol, The Byzantine Family of Kantakouzenos, 135-38, from 
which most of these details are taken. 

8 To Helena, Cydones addressed Letters 25, 134, 143, 222, 256, 389; of these the 
lengthy Letter 222 contains à great deal of biographical information and has been translated 
into French by G. Cammelli, Démétrius Cydonés Correspondance (Paris, 1930), no. 28, 
pp. 68-77. 

s V, Laurent, “La date de la mort d'Hélène Cantacuzéne. Une précision,” REB, 
14 (1956), 200-1. 
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14. Constantine Ivankos 


is known about Ivankos is derived from Letter 45 of 
e one of the longest of his letters. At the time the 
letter was written, 1404—8, Ivankos was a venerable old man, and his career 
as a rhetorician and teacher had been a long and extraordinarily brilliant one. 
Probably a native of Thessalonica, he may well have received, as did N icholas 
Cabasilas, some of his education in the capital. At some time, probably in 
the 1360's or early 1370's, he was Manuel 8 instructor in literature and 
rhetorie, although whether in Thessalonica or Constantinople is not clear. 
Manuel regarded him as an outstanding teacher and cherished fond memories 
of him. Ivankos was a respected rhetorician himself and prominent in legal 
and governmental circles. If the interpretation of certain passages in Letter 
45 is correct, Ivankos provided firm moral support and counsel to Manuel 
during his troubled reign in Thessalonica from 1382 to 1387. The only extant 
writings of his are à monody on the death of Isidore Glabas, metropolitan of 
Thessalonica, presumably given in 1396, the year of the prelate's death, and 
a rather biting letter, written about 1410 or 1416, to Simon, Protos of Mount 
Athos, who had severely criticized some of his writings.*4 
Another student of Ivankos, apparently in the early 1400’s, was a 
certain Katadokeinos, known as Katablatas, altered to Skatablatas in a 
scurrilous and vulgar little pamphlet composed by a person named J ohn 
sometime after 1423 or 1430; because of his erotic involvement with 
another pupil, however, Ivankos expelled him.% This pamphlet also makes it 
clear that Ivankos, together with the hieromonk Simon, Protos of Mount 
Athos, was a judge in Thessalonica, sometime in the period from about 1402 
to about 1420, for the same Katadokeinos served as their secretary and 
perpetrated a rather crude prank upon Simon, in which Ivankos also joined.86 


* The monody and the letter are published by Legrand, Lettres, 105-12. Simon 
was protos of Mount Athos from about 1405 to some date before 1424: 866 infra, p. lv. 
In the letter to Simon (lines 47-49), Ivankos claims to have been honored by emperors, 
rulers, and by “‘the common leader, teacher and lord (τοῦ κοινοῦ προστάτου καὶ διδασκάλου 
καὶ deondtov), the one who is now in heaven.’’ These are terms one would apply to the 
ecumenical patriarch; so this letter must have been written shortly after the death of 
Matthew I in 1410 or after that of Kuthymius IT in 1416. In 1364—65 the governor of 
Lemnos sent a certain Ivankos to visit the Lavra on Mount Athos: Cydones, Letter 96: 51. 

?? Cod. Vallicell. 86 (F 20), fols. 2977—991v. This information and a transcription of 
the manuseript were kindly given to me by Professor N. Oikonomides, who is preparing 
an edition of the work. Fol. 281: 'Axa& Υὰρ ἐν τούτοις ὤν, ὀψέ ποτε τὸν σοφὸν ἐχεῖνον 
ὑπελϑὼν ᾿Ιβαγκόν, οὐχ οἵδ᾽ ὅπως εἰς φοιτητὰς ἐτέλεσας ἐκείνου: πλὴν ἀλλ᾽ ἐπειδή σε καὶ 
οὗτος τῇ τοῦ παιδὺς ἐπιμαινόμενον ὥρᾳ πεφώρακε, ταχέως ἐκεῖϑεν ἐξέωσε. 

δὲ Ρο, 982ν: Ὅτε μὲν γὰρ ἦσϑα ᾿Ἰβαγκῷ καὶ Σίμονι τοῖς τῶν Θετταλῶν δικασταῖς 
ὑπογραμματεύων, τότε σὺ τὸν Σίμονα, χαὶ ταῦϑ᾽ ἱερὸν ἄνδρα καὶ τῆς ἀγέλης τῶν μοναχῶν, 
ὑλόχεστον ἀντ᾽ ἐλαχίστου ἕν τινι τῶν πρισιμογράφων ὑπογέγραφας. ὅτε καὶ τὸν Ἰβαγκὸν 
τοῦτο ϑεασάμενος εὐϑύς φασιν ἐκστῆναι τῆς καϑέδρας καὶ ἀπωτέρω καϑῆσαι τοῦ συνδικαστοῦ 
καὶ τὸν ἐρώμενον τὴν αἰτίαν τῆς ἀποστάσεως, ὡς ὁλόχεστός τε εἴης ἀκοῦσαι καὶ διὰ τοῦτο 
τῆς καϑέδρας ἐκεῖνον ἀποχωρῆσαι, μὴ φέροντα τὴν ἐξ αὐτοῦ φερομένην ἀποφοράν. ὁ δὲ 
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18. Theodore Kaukadenos 


In Letter 27, Manuel granted Theodore Kaukadenos a tutorial position 
with the imperial family. All that we know about the man is that he had been 
trying to obtain a position at court for years. Probably sometime in the early 
1380's Cydones wrote three letters (210, 215, and 357) recommending him for 
the imperial service as a good man, a skilled rhetorician, and one devoted to 
the Emperor. The Emperor, apparently John V, was persuaded by the first 
letter (210) and granted Cydones’ request by appointing Kaukadenos to 
some sort of position in the imperial bureaucracy with a modest stipend, 
which he confirmed by an official prostagma (Cydones employs the precise 
word twice in Letter 215). But certain officials kept trying to prevent him 
from actually obtaining the position. “They claimed it required further con- 
sideration and thought it well to ask you [the emperor] the same questions 
over again and, in general, they are destroying the man by their daily delays. 
Although they say they used to love him, and they promised there was 
nothing they would not do at a mere nod from you, yet now even after the 
prostagma, they are lazy and on holiday and do not feel like paying any 
attention. Instead, on one occasion they simply sent him away when he came 
to discuss the matter, and on another presented him with riddles more obscure 
than those of the Sphinx. Finally, they are devising a way of having him 
depart without obtaining your gift.” Cydones then urged the Emperor to 
assert himself and show that he and his decree (prostagma) cannot be ignored 
(Letter 215). 

The letter seems to have been successful, and Kaukadenos obtained his 
position and stipend, but soon lost them, so that a few years later, about 1386, 
Cydones, no longer in favor with John V, wrote to his minister, the mesazon 
Goudeles, to ask that Kaukadenos’ former position and salary be restored 
(Letter 357). Apparently the same bureaucrats were continuing to intrigue 
against him. “He has been harmed by insolent people who seek to increase 

their own position at the expense of the empire. They envied the small 
livelihood he was receiving from the emperor, and by depriving him of this, 
they have condemned him to poverty. So he sits at home with his wife and 
children with nothing coming into the house and spending what he has saved 
for so many years.” Kaukadenos now wished to return to his former service 


Σίμων μαινόμενον ὅλως καὶ µεθύοντα τὸν Ἰβαγκὸν ὑπολαβών, εἰ ὡς ἀληθῶς τοιοῦτον αὐτὸν 
οἴητο, μηδὲν μολωσματῶδες ἐπιφέροντα ἐκεῖνος εὐϑὺς τὸ γραμμάτιον ὑπανοίξας: ἴδε σαυτόν 
} 3 - 2 
φησιν, ἐνταῦθα ὁλόχεστον κἂν μὴ τῷ ἔργῳ τοῦτο πέπονϑας, δεικνὺς τῷ δακτύλῳ τὴν τοῦ 
aie t Ζ. 2 ε , » z e A ^ . ^ e { 3 t 
ὁ ὁλόχεστος ἐν ἱερομονάχοις συλλαβήν. ὁ δὲ τὰ μὲν πρῶτα ὑπεμειδίασεν, εἴθ οὕτω 
μεταστραφεὶς καὶ ταυρηδὸν ἐνιδών σοι, πολλοῖς σε καὶ μυρίοις τοῖς σκώμμασιν ἔβαλλε, 
ἀφελῆ τινα καλῶν καὶ ἀφυῆ καὶ μαμάκουφον, χαὶ τῷ τῶν γραμματέων σχήματι οὐδ᾽ ἴχταρ, 
ὅ φασιν, ἐπιβάλλοντι, εἰ μή τί γε ἱστῶ καὶ ὅσα γε ἱστῷ συνεργεῖ [1ο]. 289] προσπεφυκότα: 
καὶ νύ χεν ἄν σε μικροῦ τῶν δικαστηρίου κυκλίγδων ἐξέωσεν, εἰ μή σε τὸν Κικυνόϑεν μαϑητὴν 
ὁ διδάσκαλος ᾿Ιβαγκὸς περιποιούμενος παρακατέσχε. 
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(ὑπηρεσίαν) and his modest salary. “With a good disposition he will give due 
service (evroupylav) to the emperor and will not allow anyone to steal or 
embezzle public funds, as so many have been doing.” Cydones: was chief 
minister or mesazon for a long period and was careful in his use of terms such 
as prostagma, service, and public funds. Kaukadenos, then, held an official 
position in the government which, in some way, involved overseeing the 
finances. Whether he regained this position or not is unknown. In these 
letters Cydones also praised his rhetorical ability, which later impressed 
Manuel JI enough to employ him as a tutor for his children. N othing else 


seems to be known about him." 


16. Manuel III Comnenus, Emperor of Trebizond 


Letter 53 of Manuel IT is addressed simply to the Emperor of Trebizond. 
That this was his namesake and distant cousin, Manuel III the Grand 
Comnenus, is almost certain owing to the approximate date of the letter, 
1409-10, and the reign of Manuel IIT, 1390—1417.8 By diplomacy, marriage 
connections, and a fair amount of luck, he managed to preserve his declining 
state in relative prosperity and to avoid being absorbed by the aggressively 
expanding empires of the Turk Bajezid or the Mongol Timur. In 1404 the 
Castilian ambassador to Timur visited him and was impressed by his hand- 
some and regal appearance.” In 1395, after the death of his first wife, he 
married Anna Philanthropena, distantly related to the Byzantine imperial 
family, and at the same time, his son Alexius married Theodora Cantacuzena 
of Constantinople. 


17. Theodore Potamios 


Theodore Potamios, or Potames, to whom Manuel addressed Letter 47 
about 1404-8, had died by 1414, for in that year Mazaris saw him in Hades 
and satirized him as an ancient old rhetorician with a formidable talent for 
invective.9! Practically nothing else has been known about him, except that 
he delivered a lengthy monody on the death of Emperor John Palaeologus 


*' A certain Doukas Kaukadenos was the subject of a synodal decision in an uncanon- 
ical marriage in March 1394 and in one involving the ownership of a vineyard in April 
1400: MM, II, no. 457, p. 204; no. 567, p. 379. C£. D. I. Polemis, T'he Doukai, A Contribution 
to Byzantine Prosopography (London, 1968), 133. 

a ** Both had Cantacuzene mothers; see Nicol, The B yzantine Family of Kantakouzenos, 
-40. 

9? Ruy González de Clavijo, Embajada a Tamorlán, ed. F. Lopez Estrada (Madrid, 
1943), 75; see W, Miller, Trebizond, The Last Greek Empire (London, 1926; rep. with 
introduction and bibliography by A, C. Bandy, Chicago, 1969), 71—79. 

. Μιχαὴλ τοῦ [[αναρέτου, Περὶ τῶν Μεγάλων Κομνηνῶν, οὐ. O. Lampsides (Athens, 
1958), 81; ef. N icol, The Byzantine Family of Kantakouzenos, 168-69. 
*! Journey Into Hades, 150; see M. Treu, ‘‘Mazaris und Holobolos,”’ BZ, 1 (1892), 92. 
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and that he wrote some letters? A careful reading of those letters, however, 
reveals much more information about the man. An inventory of manuscripts 
on Mount Athos compiled early in the eighteenth century lists twenty letters 
of Potamios in a manuscript, now located in the Monastery of Iviron (cod. 
184).% The manuscript has since been torn in places, and some pages are 
missing, so that it now contains only thirteen letters, with a fraction of a 
fourteenth. Pertinent sections of these letters are given in the Appendix, to 
which subsequent references are made. 

Potamios wrote to Isidore Glabas, metropolitan of Thessalonica (25 May 
1380-11 January 1396), in the hopes of renewing their old friendship, inter- 
rupted by the evils of the time (Letter 9). He recalls their studies together as 
youths. Isidore was born in 1342 and became a monk in 1375.9 Potamios, 
then, as a contemporary of Isidore, must have been born sometime about 
1340, which would make him about seventy-five when Mazaris depicted him 
as an ancient old man. 

Letter 2 was written to renew his old friendship with Pothos, whose 
first name is not given, at a time when “the emperors have put an end to 
their former differences with one another,” and “the beauty of peace has 
driven out all suspicion.” Pothos’ letter, to which this is the answer, reminded 
him of their old friendship and the time they had spent together as boys 
studying literature. Potamios, though, regrets that he has lost his touch 
for fine writing and explains why. “In addition to the other evils which the 
past ten years have brought upon us and which have made us become like 
barbarians, we have, first of all, been living in constant contact with vulgar 
men and spending our time in places absolutely uninhabited by the Muse or 
by Hellenic culture, and then, deprived of all books owing to the disturbance 
of the civil wars, we were unable in any way at all to bring ourselves to do 
some writing....We recalled those earlier studies of ours, which at least 
helped a bit while we were not acquiring any of the better things in our flight 
from the fatherland. In fact, we happened to suffer the opposite. What we 
had generously cultivated and gathered together from youth, this now, as 
we approach old age, we seem to have lost because of the harshness of 
fortune, not to mention the meanness of spirit of the rulers, which has been 
the cause of all our suffering." 

The peace between the emperors must be that between John V and 
Andronicus IV in May 1381 or its confirmation in the Greco-Genoese treaty 
of November 1382.98 Tt could not be that between John V and Cantacuzenus 


*? The monody, probably on the death of John VII in 1408, and excerpts from 
some of the letters, have been published by S. Lampros, Θεόδωρος ὁ Ποτάμιος καὶ ἡ εἰς 
Ιωάννην τὸν Παλαιολόγων μονῳωδία αὐτοῦ, ἴῃ Ἀελτ. Ἡτ. Ἑλλ., 2 (1885), 48-62. 

83 K. N. Sathas, Ἀ]εσαιωνικὴ Βιβλιοθήκη, 1 (Νοπίου, 1872), 282; S. Lampros, 
Catalogue of the Greek: Manuscripts on Mount Athos, II (Cambridge, 1900), no. 4304, 
pp. 49-50. 

?1 Sce Dennis, Manuel in Thessalonica, 16-17. 

95 Ibid., 44-51. 
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in 1354, for then Potamios would not be able to say that he was approaching 
old age. The evils of the past ten years and the mention of the civil wars are 
certainly applicable to the 1370’s. The fatherland he fled from is not specified, 
but it may well have been Thessalonica. At any rate, as he wrote this letter 
he had been ten years in a barbaric place, possibly one of the Latin states. 
In Letter 4, also to Pothos, he mentions that he is dwelling among people 
who speak a strange and barbarous tongue. 

More informative perhaps is his Letter 8, addressed to Theodore 
Cantacuzenus, the uncle of the Emperor (Manuel II). He speaks of being 
thirteen years in "this turbulent and miserable community." This letter, 
then, was written three years after Letter 2 to Pothos, that is, about 1384—85. 
Again, he laments the loss of some of his books during the civil wars and the 
loss of others to pirates who were constantly attacking the triremes sailing 
there. His place of exile, then, must have been a seaport or an island. He 
tells Theodore that their mutual friends, Chrysoloras, undoubtedly Demetrius, 
and a certain Bryennius, “on an embassy for the emperor to the barbarian, 
because of the common nature of the negotiations, have arrived here." 
Pothos was also present for the pleasant conversation which ensued. The 
embassy presumably was sent by John V either to Murad I or perhaps to 
Khairaddin Pasha, then besieging Thessalonica.99 The place where Potamios 
was residing, perhaps a Venetian or Genoese possession, was also involved 
in whatever negotiations were in progress. 

A letter of Potamios to two young religious men, Gemistos and Atheno- 
doros, perhaps monks, indicates that he belonged to the strict Orthodox 
party in Byzantium (Letter 7). He wrote two letters to Cydones, the second 
of which (Letter 12) conveys the news that “the two emperors (totv Bactagow) 
have risen up against each other to the greatest detriment of the Romans, 
--» and like a flame have rekindled civil strife.” His use of the dual, repeated 
later in the letter, makes it clear that he is speaking of just two emperors, 
who must be Andronicus IV and J ohn V in their war of 1373, possibly that 
of 1385, for he would have been too young to write about the wars between 
John V and Cantacuzenus, and in the other dynastic conflicts during Cydones’ 
hfe, more than two emperors were involved. Letter 13 ig addressed simply 
To the Emperor, who is not named. In it he excuses himself for not being 
able, owing to illness, to travel to Constantinople to make a certain request 
In person. From Letter 47 of Manuel, it is clear that he was a friend of 


Demetrius Chrysoloras and may have been in Thessalonica about the same 
time, 1403-8. 


18. Pothos, Manuel Pothos 


Letter 17 of Manuel is addressed simply to Pothos, while Letters 35 
and 42 are addressed to Manuel Pothos. Whether these two are to be identified 


%8 Ibid., 129. 
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or not is a matter of conjecture, for Pothos was a common family name in the 
Palaeologan period. In 1341 a John Pothos, referred to as in the service of 
the pinkernis, Angelos, was one of the envoys sent by John Cantacuzenus to 
discuss peace with the Empress Anne of Savoy.” He is possibly the same 
John Pothos, this time in the service of Cantacuzenus, whom Cydones wrote 
to in the Morea in 1352 (Letter 51). About five years later a Mark Pothos is 
also mentioned by Cydones (Letter 61). About 1380-82 Cydones' Letter 234 
was addressed simply to Pothos, then in Constantinople, and concerned a 
sum of money due him from the Emperor. Four letters (2-5) of Theodore 
Potamios are addressed to a certain Pothos, an intimate friend with whom 
he had studied as a boy, whose writings he praised and who, most probably 
in the early 1380’s, advanced to an influential position in the government. 
About 1384-85 this Pothos visited Potamios in his place of exile and carried 
on a long conversation with (Demetrius) Chrysoloras, then on a mission to 
the Turks (Potamios, Letter 8). In 1385 when Manuel II sent an embassy 
from Thessalonica to Pope Urban VI, Cydones amused himself by imagining 
the reaction of the anti-Latin party, particularly Pothos.99 No more is said 
about him than that, but he must have been well known to both Cydones 
and Manuel and may have been in Thessalonica at the time. In 1391 Manuel 
wrote to thank Pothos for sending him so many letters, assured him that he 
hopes to return to Constantinople soon, and speaks of him as a competent 
judge. The Emperor was careful in his choice of words, particularly those 
which had a technical meaning, and his use of the word judge, both as noun 
and as verb (xovefic, xolvew), afford solid grounds for believing that Pothos 
was or had been a judge. In Letter 35, probably written in the late 1390's, 
Manuel expressed his admiration of a literary composition of Manuel Pothos. 
From Paris in 1401 he encouraged the same person to continue his efforts in 
Constantinople, on behalf of the security of the Empire, which implies that 
Manuel Pothos held a responsible position there (Letter 42). In 1408 he 
accompanied the Emperor to the Morea and there received a letter from 
Joseph Bryennios, which indicates that he belonged to the anti-Latin group 
at court.?? One is inclined to believe that Pothos and Manuel Pothos were the 
same person, but this cannot be proven. 


19. Manuel Raoul 


According to Letter 32 of Manuel II, written in 1396-97, Manuel Raoul 
was a Byzantine emigré in Cyprus, where he held an important position at 
the court of King James I de Lusignan (1382—98).100 The Emperor compli- 


?? Cantacuzenus, Hist., 3, 29: II, 183. 

38 Letter 302; cf, Dennis, Manuel in Thessalonica, 139. 

99 Loenertz, “Pour la chronolgie des œuvres de Joseph Bryennios,” 24-925, 

10 On the family, see 8, Fassoulakis, The Byzantine Family of. Eaoul- Ral(l Jes 
(Athens, 1973); A. Chatzes, Ot ‘Paotn, 'Ῥάλ, 'Ῥάλαι 1080-1800 (Kirchhain, 1908); 
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mented him on being able to keep up his literary interests while involved in 
public administration, and recalls a visit made by him to Constantinople not 
very long ago, 1395-96. During this visit it seems that Raoul also made the 
acquaintance of Manuel Calecas, who in the course of the next few years 
wrote some five letters to him.™ From these one learns that he was anti- 
Palamite, probably pro-Latin, and, at least until about the end of 1402, still 


influential at the Lusignan court on Cyprus. 


20. Theodore I Palaeologus, Despot of the Romans 


Theodore, the fourth son of John V Palaeologus and Helena Cantacu- 
zena, was probably born in the middle or late 1350’s.1 In 1376 he was 
designated governor of Thessalonica, presumably with the title of despot, 
and in August and September of that year played a leading role in defending 
his father’s palace against his oldest brother Andronicus IV and his Turkish 
allies. Although, according to Manuel, who was wounded in the fighting, 
Theodore was free to go to Thessalonica, he chose to remain in Constanti- 
nople, and after the victory of Andronicus in October was imprisoned with 
John V and Manuel in the Anemas tower. On their escape in June 1379 and 
upon obtaining Turkish aid, they recaptured Constantinople and besieged 
Andronicus and the Genoese in Galata. During this period Theodore issued 
& prosiagma regarding some property in Thessalonica. Then, sometime 
between the death of the Despot Manuel Cantacuzenus on 10 April 1380 and 
May 1381, when the civil war ended, Theodore was named governor of the 
Morea, arriving there probably in the fall of 1382.103 

The situation facing him there on his arrival may best be described as 
chaotic. Shifty Greek and Latin barons warred against one another and 





review by N. Veis, in Butavric, 2 (1911-12), 250-55; B. Mystakides, Of Ῥάλί(λ]αι, in" Ez.' Ez. 
But. Ym., 6 (1928), 256—82. The family was listed among the nobility : Follieri, “Il poema 
bizantino di Belisario” (supra, note 1), p. 622, 52; p. 637, 316. Manuel Raoul is not to 
be identified with Manuel Palaeologus Raoul of the Morea, whose letters have been edited 
by R. J. Loenertz, ‘‘Emmanuelis Raoul epistulae XII," Ἐπ. Ἑτ.Βυζ.Σπ., 96 (1956) 
130-63. 

101 Loenertz, Calécas, 77-78. 

102 That he was the youngest son is clear from Manucl's Funeral Oration: àv δὲ τῷ 
χρόνῳ ὕστατος τῶν ἀδελφῶν: οὐ. S. Lampros, T [αλαιολόγεια καὶ Πελοποννησιακά, 11] 
(Athens, 1926), 19, A papal letter of 6 November 1367 was addressed to the three older 
brothers, Andronicus, Manuel, and Michael, without mention of Theodore: O. Halecki, 
Un empereur do Byzanceà Rome (Warsaw, 1930), 367. Barker (Manuel 11 , 6,273) mistakenly 
refers to him as the third son. On Michael, who was killed in 1376-77, see P. Schreiner, 
Studien zu den BPAXEA XPONIKA (Munich, 1967), 151-55. 

100 Soe Dennis, Manuel in Thessalonica, 28-29, 42-43. The date of Manuel Canta- 
cuzenus’ death is given in R..J. Loenertz, “La chronique brève moréote de 1423,” M élanges 
Evyine Tisserant, II (= ST, 232) (Vatican City, 1964), 399-439, no. 11, p. 404. | 

On Theodore in the Morea, see Zakythinos, Le Despotat grec de Morée, I, 125-65; 
H, passim; Dennis, Manuel in Thessalonica, 114-28, 
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acted in almost complete independence of any central authority. Pirates of 
various nationalities and mercenary bands of Navarrese and Turks spread 
terror and devastation throughout the land. Theodore’s political and military 
attempts to assert his authority over the troubled region are too complicated 
to detail here. In general, though, his successes were almost evenly balanced 
by his mistakes and failures, Yet, despite some notable miscalculations, he 
showed himself to be a skillful diplomat, extended his territory, established 
his authority over his subjects to a limited degree, and repopulated deserted 
areas with Albanian nomads. While it is true that he was faced with an 
extremely difficult situation and was very short on resources, one has the 
impression that, although intelligent and clever, he really did not measure 
up to his mission. 

In 1383-84 he had married Bartolomea, the daughter of Nerio Accia- 
juoli, lord of Corinth, but they had no son to succeed to the despotate. After 
a long illness, Theodore died in 1407, probably on 24 June, assuming the 
monastic habit with the name of Theodoret.105 Manuel’s affection for him is 
expressed in Letter 9 and in the lengthy Funeral Oration he composed. 
Cydones also addressed six letters to him. 


21. Triboles 


As is clear from Letter 9 of Manuel, Triboles belonged to the Emperor’s 
literary circle. In Constantinople shortly before May 1381 he drew up the 
peace treaty between John V and Andronicus IV. Cydones informed Manuel 
of it in the following words: “You will also see Triboles, who has become 
more important than ever after the peace between the emperors. For it is he 
in reality who has reconciled the viewpoints of the two parties in writing and 
whose literary abilities have consolidated the truce for us."99 Two other 
letters of Cydones (293 and 421), written in 1383 and 1389, locate him in 
Mistra as a secretary, perhaps chancellor, of the despot Theodore I. 


22. Macarius, former Bishop of Ankara 


The probable addressee of Letters 63 to 66 was Macarius, deposed 
bishop of Ankara, a canonist, a theologian of sorts, and, as far as Manuel was 
concerned, a restless, troublesome ecclesiastic.! A native of Thessaly, he 
became a monk and first attracted attention in Constantinople as an ardent 
defender of Palamism and an aggressive adversary of the Latinophiles, such 
as Manuel Calecas. An irresponsible attack on Patriarch Antony, which 
earned him the enmity of the prominent metropolitan of Medeia, Matthew, 


105 Loenertz, ‘‘La chronique bréve moréote de 1423," no. 9], pp. 406, 495—286. 

106 Dennis, Mannel in Thessalonica, 4445, 

107 See the notes to these letters, For details, see Laurent, “Trisépiscopat,” on which 
the following sketch is based. 
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resulted in his condemnation and deposition from the priesthood in September 
1396. But Macarius had influential friends in the hierarchy, and during the 
brief patriarchate of Kallistos (May—August 1397 ) he was not only rehabil- 
itated, but was made metropolitan of Ankara. So angry was Matthew of Medeia 
at this that he refused to take part in the episcopal assemblies, Then, in 
October 1397, another Matthew, bishop of Cyzicus, who had played a leading 
role in having Macarius condemned and in opposing his elevation to the 
episcopate, was named patriarch. Relations between Macarius and the new 
patriarch remained strained, and would surely have become worse had not 
Macarius left the capital in December 1399 to accompany Manuel II on his 
journey to Western Europe. 

The Emperor undoubtedly wanted to prevent the quarrelsome prelate 
from causing further trouble during his absence. At the same time, he would 
need ecclesiastical advisors on his visits to the courts of the Catholic West, 
Macarius did, in fact, compose a long treatise against the Latins, which is 
characterized by a nearly complete lack of originality and organization. 

Returning to Constantinople on 9 June 1403, Macarius found that his 
old enemy, Matthew, had been deposed from the patriarchate by John VII, 
largely owing to the machinations of his other old enemy, Matthew of 
Medeia. Their hatred of the Patriarch now brought these two together in 
close alliance. Manuel II was furious at what had transpired during his 
absence, but he seems to have underestimated the hostility of the bishops 
toward Patriarch Matthew and, implicitly at least, toward himself. A synod 
held a few days after his return only confirmed the Patriarch's deposition. 
It required six months for the Emperor to win the bishops over to his views. 
Another synod was held, this time in the imperial palace; Matthew Was 
restored to the patriarchate, and concelebrated the liturgy with the other 
bishops, including Matthew of Medeia and Macarius. A synodal decree of 
reconciliation was drawn up and confirmed by imperial chrysobull about the 
end of 1403 or the beginning of 1404. 

Macarius, together with Matthew of Medeia, continued to attack the 
Patriarch. Some calumnious pamphlets compiled by Macarius came to the 
attention of the authorities, induding the Emperor himself. After returning 
from a mission to the Morea, Macarius was about to withdraw to Mount 
Athos when the Patriarch, with imperial consent, brought charges against 
him. He managed to delay matters for a while, but in September 1405 the 
synod deposed both Macarius and Matthew of Medeia. Macarius, however, 
continued his offensive against the Patriarch, and also directed his attacks 
against the Emperor as wel], In particular, he composed a lengthy canonical 
treatise against the Patriarch. Manuel II made a number of attempts, in- 
cluding personal interviews, to bring Macarius to cease these activities, but 
to no avail. It is in this context that Letters 63 to 66 were written. Finally, 
Macarius and Matthew were excommunicated by the synod in August 1409 
and sentenced to exile. 
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23. Simon, Protos of Mount Athos 


Letter 57 is addressed to the metropolitan of Thessalonica (Gabriel) 
and to the protos of Mount Athos. The letter is dated to 1411-12 (see the 
notes to the letter); the protos was Simon (Simeon ?), who held that position 
from about 1405 to sometime before 1424. He signed a document for the 
monastery of St. Paul in November 1409, and in 1410 or 1416 was the 
recipient of a letter from Constantine lvankos.99$ Simon had been Very 
critical of some writings of Ivankos, and the letter is an angry response to his 
criticism. Simon was also a colleague of Ivankos in the judiciary in Thessa- 
lonica, and was the victim of a crude joke in which Ivankos Joined, 109 


24. Antiochos 


Antiochos, mentioned in Letter 44, is almost certainly the old man, 
apparently well known in Byzantine court circles, whom Mazaris visited in 
his Journey Into Hades. The meeting is described in part as follows.110 
“Then, as though from a bed chamber, there hurried forth from a pile of 
excrement that famous old man, Antiochos, or rather, that crazy old wencher, 
Before embracing and hugging me, as was his wont, he first asked me, ‘Tell 
me, you, how is that most lovely girl friend of mine doing, she whom I have 
kept in my heart night and day, in Britain, in France, and everywhere, and 
even now in Hades?’” Antiochos then identified her more closely as a 
beautiful, wealthy, and wine-loving lady who dwelt near the gate of St. 
Romanos. On hearing that both her beauty and her wealth had faded away, 
he exclaimed, “Alas, the most holy emperor had forbidden me to marry her." 
Mazaris then reminded him of his daughters and his son, whom he refers to 
by the name of Kakoalexios. This person is mentioned earlier as the nephew 
of Holobolos, probably Manuel, with whom Mazaris also spoke in Hades.1 
Antiochos, then, seems to have been the brother or brother-in-law of Holo- 
bolos and, as is clear from the above citation, was also one of those who 
accompanied Manuel II to Western Europe.!? 


108 Darrouzès, “‘Listes des protes de l'Athos," 407-47, esp. 434. The letter is edited 
by Legrand, Lettres, 109-12. 

19 See supra, p. xlvi. 

1 Journey Into Hades, 147-49. 

11 Ibid., 130-31. 

H? In 1453 a Demetrius Antiochos was an aide to a judge: J. Darrouzés, ‘‘ Lettres 
de 1453," REB, 22 (1964), 90, 115. The name is also found among Latins in the Levant. 
For example, à Venctian document of 2 August 1415 is concerned with Angelo Andiocho 
(Anthioco) of N egroponte: Venice, Archivio di Stato, Avogaria di Comun, Raspe, VI, 2, 
fol. 91v. 
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25. John Chrysoloras 


John Chrysoloras, mentioned in Letter 56, was born on 8 July 1360.12 
Not much is known of his early life, except that he was the nephew of 
Manuel Chrysoloras and spent some time with him in Florence and Northern 
Italy about 1400; probably during that period he married Manfredina Doria 
of Genoa. From 1403 to 1408 he was in Constantinople, where he assisted 
his uncle in instructing Guarino of Verona in Greek. In February 1410 he 
arrived at the papal court in Bologna as the envoy of the Emperor (see notes 
to Letter 56). He was also sent on missions to the Morea (see notes to Letter 
60) and to King Sigismund of Hungary. He seems to have died sometime 


before 1427. 
26. Iagaris 


lagaris, mentioned in Letter 34, whose first name is not given, was 
apparently well known to Manuel and to Michael Balsamon. Possibly he may 
be identified with Mark Palaeologus Iagaris, a domestic (oixetoc) of the Em- 
peror, who in October 1400 was involved in some litigation concerning a garden, 
in which case Michael Balsamon, as grand chartophylax, also took part.H5 
Later he received the title of protovestiarites and then that of protostrator 
and was the envoy of John VIII to Sultan Murad II in 1422 and 1430, and 
in 1438, with the title of grand stratopedarch, to Pope Martin V.i16 


118 He has written the date himself in a copy of the works of Aristides: cod. Vat. 
gr. 1299; on fol. 263v is his name, "Io&vvov ToU XpucoAo 08; on fol. 264 his birthdate, 
ἐγεννήθην μηνὶ ἰουλλίου η΄, ἰνδικτιῶνος ιγ΄, ἔτους swEy', and on the verso are three mono- 
condylia of his name. It also occurs twice, once in monocondylion, in a codex containing 
works of Libanius: Leyde, cod. Vossian. GR F 77, vol. 2, fol. 214; vol. 3, fol. 139v. 

14 See Cammelli, Manuele Crisolora, 189-97. Manuel Chrysoloras several times 
refers to him explicitly as his nephew, ἀδελφιδοῦς, ποροβ: ibid., 189 note 1. 

115 MM, IT, no. 649, pp. 497-99. Andronicus Iagaris, a rhetorician and diplomat, was 
sometime between 1422 and 1438 sent by the Emperor to Egypt (Dólger, Kaiserregesten, 
3405, p. 110), in 1436 as ambassador to Trebizond and Iberia (ibid., 3458, p. 121), in 1437 
to the Turkish emir (ibid., 347 9, p. 124); he was present at the Council of Florence and in 
1443 was an envoy to Pope Eugene IV (ibid., 3503, p. 129; cf. Syropoulos, Les M émoires, 
ed. Laurent, pp. 162, 390, 630). See also G. Moravosik, ""Greéeskaja gramota mamljukskogo 
sultana vizantijskomu imperatoru,” VizVrem, N.S. 18 (1961), 105-15, esp. 110. Manuel 
Palaeologus Iagaris (lagros) was in the service of John VIII at the Council of Florence 
(Syropoulos, Les Mémoires, ed. Laurent, pp. 240, 260), and in 1449 was sent to Mistra for 
the coronation of Constantine XI (Georgios Sphrantzes, M emorii, ed. Grecu, 29, 4, p. 72). 
À Manuel Iagaris Doukas Tyris was the copyist of cod. Paris. gr. 2505 in the year 1418: 
Polemis, The Doukai, 122, 

16 See A, Papadopulos, Versuch einer Genealogie der Palaiologen, 1259-1453 
(Munich, 1938), no. 185, p. 94; Guilland, Recherches, I, 227, 489, 511-12; Syropoulos, 
Les Mémoires, cd. Laurent, p. 118. 
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27. Kananos 


All that is known about Kananos is derived from Letter 13: about 1390 
he seems to have come from the Morea to assist Manuel II in Constantinople 
and not long afterward to have returned to the Morea, presumably in the 
service of the Despot Theodore I. His first name is not given. In the Poem of 
Belisarius the name of Kananos is given a place among the leading families of 
Byzantium.!" But the only known individuals bearing this family name are 
John Kananos, who wrote a description of the Turkish siege of Constantinople 
in 1422, otherwise unknown, and Laskaris Kananos, who wrote a brief 
account of his Northern European voyage about 1438.118 


28. Demetrius Skaranos 


Mentioned in Letter 49, Skaranos is almost certainly Demetrius 
Skaranos, referred to in autumn 1386 by Cydones (Letter 359) as “the noble 
Skaranos," who was apparently a financial agent for John Laskaris Kalo- 
pheros. He is mentioned in the will of Kalopheros made in Venice on 5 J uly 
1388, and after his death in 1392 took care of the family interests, probably 
as executor of his will.U? In this connection, he spent much of his time in the 
first decade of the fifteenth century sailing between Constantinople, Venice, 
Crete, and Cyprus. Both Constantinople and Venice claimed Jurisdiction over 
settling the Kalopheros property, and the dispute lasted at least until 1410. 
Fe was in Venice probably in 1404, certainly in 1406-7 and 1410. He had been 
in Crete in 1399-1400, where he took part in the theological debate between 
Joseph Bryennios and Maximos Chrysoberges and probably wrote the letter 
to Bryennios, erroneously attributed to Cydones, which accompanied the 
treatise by an unknown author published incorrectly under the title “Against 
Joseph Bryennios,’”20 From this it is clear that he was well educated, anti- 
Palamite, and Catholic, as were his friends, Calecas and Manuel Chrysoloras. 
In 1411-12 he seems to have been in Rome and sometime before 1416 became 
an oblate in the Camaldolese monastery of St. Mary of the Angels in Florence, 
the residence of Ambrogio Traversari. Thereafter he is frequently mentioned, 
usually as an old man (senex), in the correspondence of Traversari, Guarino, 
and Giovanni Aurispa. He died about mid-September 1426.121 


u? Follieri, “Il poema bizantino di Belisario” (supra, note 1), 622, 53; 636, 314. 

15 On John Kananos, see Moravesik, Byzantinoturcica, I, 320. On Laskaris Kananos, 
see V. Lundström, Smärre Byzantiska Skrifter, I (Uppsala, 1902), 14-17; German trans- 
lation of his work by F. Grabler, Europa im. XV. Jahrhundert von Byzantinern gesehen 
(Graz, 1954), 101-5. An archon named Kananos is mentioned in 1453: Darrouzés, 
"Lettres de 1453," 90. 

119 On Skaranos, see Loenertz, Calécas, 86-89; Eszer, Das abenteuerliche Leben 
des ... Kalopheros, 85, 114. Although no first name is given, it was probably this Skaranos 
who represented the Emperor at a synod in summer 1396: Laurent, ""Trisépiscopat,"' 55. 

120 Loenertz, Calécas, 95, 339. 

131 Tbid., 86-89; Eszer, loc. cit.; Cammelli, Manuele Crisolora, 66, 193. The 
name Skaranos does not appear very often in the sources. About 1270-74 a monk, 
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To this information Letter 49 adds that Skaranos was a relative of 
Chrysoloras and that he was favorably regarded by the Emperor, who 
praised his competence. He had just been given some assignment, something 
in which he had had experience, perhaps connected with the Kalopheros 
legacy. He was in Venice in 1407, and it is likely that he then discussed with 
Chrysoloras the object of the request made to the Emperor. Whatever the 
task allotted to him, Manuel felt that it would indeed prove Skaranos to be 
an outstanding servant or minister of the Empire and his lord.122 The favors 
requested are not specified, but at least one involved some expenditure since, 
as Manuel remarks, Skaranos was well acquainted with the financial status 
of the Empire. In classical usage, which Manuel almost invariably follows, 
Aoytotyg connotes a financial official such as treasurer, comptroller, or auditor. 
Skaranos, then, may well have held the position of λογαριαστὴς τῆς αὐλῆς, ἵπ 
two lists called the λογιστής, treasurer or comptroller of the court. Perhaps he 
was in charge of what might today be called the payroll office. His duties com- 
prised verifying the salaries of those Serving at court, making up deficiencies, 
and seeing that they performed the services for which they were paid.128 

Although the Emperor held a high opinion of Skaranos, others at his 
court did not. In a particularly vitriolic passage of his Journey Into Hades, 
Mazaris has some remarks to make about the imperial treasurer which both 
confirm and add to our other sources and, at the same time, present a few 
more riddles to the Late Byzantine prosopographer. In Hades he met the 
Latin, Bartholomew de Langosco, who asked about his son, Mazaris’ colleague 
at court. Was he still involved in the salt administration as formerly, or 





Theodosius (Theodoulos) Skaranos made his last willand testament: Actes de X éropotamon, 
ed. J. Bompaire (Paris, 1964), no. 9. pp. 71-88. About 1344 a certain Skaranos had been 
offered a rich reward to assassinate John Cantacuzenus, but he did not do so and was 
praised by his intended victim: Cantacuzenus, Hist., 3, 79: IT, 488-89. On this person, as 
well as on a George Skaranos, see V. Laurent, ""Légendes sigillographiques et familles 
byzantines," EO, 30 ( 1931), 466—84, esp. 478—79. Finally, among the signers of the Synodal 
Tome of 1409 was Niphon, bishop of Rhaidestos, who added the qualification "formerly 
να ὁ ταπεινὸς ἐπίσκοπος 'Ῥαιδέστου Νήφων, ὁ ποτὲ Σκαράνος: cod. Vat. gr. 1858, 
ol. 42v, 

122 Lord (Seonéryc) must here refer to Manuel himself or to the deceased Kalopheros. 

73 J. Verpeaux, Pseudo-Kodinos, "Traité des Offices (Paris, 1966), index, s.v., esp. 
186, 323, 337. 

124 Journey Into Hades, 152-53. In his edition (p. 152) Boissonade gives his name 
as NreoAnydoxoc and cites Hase’s suggestion that it indicated his place of origin: Delagasco, 
de la Gascogne. But the manuscript (cod. Paris. gr. 29914, fol. 471) clearly π48 Ντεαλαγ- 
κάσχος. Bartholomew, then, belonged to the de Langosco family, descended from the 
Counts Palatine of Lomello near Pavia. Various branches of the family were located in 
Pavia, Piacenza, Vercelli, and Brescia, But it is not known to which branch this Bartho- 
lomew belonged or what he was doing in Byzantium. At any rate, it is clear from this con- 
versation with Mazaris that he was a convert to Orthodoxy from Latin Catholicism, a 
teacher of some sort and well known to the Emperor. In J anuary 1401 a certain Bartho- 
lomew, whose last name is not recorded, abjured Latin teachings and made an Orthodox 
profession of faith: MM, II, no. 618, p. 454. 
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was he merely acting as an interpreter between Latins and Greeks ? Mazaris, 
addressing him as professor (καθ ηγητά), rephed that he was performing both 
functions well, but that he had to face an audit of the salt accounts. Bartho- 
lomew then asked who was the current state auditor, the one in charge of the 
accounts (Aoyiouoùg) of the Romans. Mazaris explained, “Don’t you remember 
the fellow who came from Babylon to the Golden place that time and stood 
trial together with that senile Peloponnesian, Sophianos the Softhead, 
regarding that business of the imperial timber which was shipped to Alex- 
andria 27128 

"You mean," the Latin replied, “that mangy Misael Mouskaranos, 
that slanderer, that despicable thief, that lewd sneak and pickpocket, who 
thinks he knows everything past, present, and future, but apart from a lot 
of impudence, he is nothing at all, that Stargazer who cannot speak Greek 
properly, that Latin sympathizer, that circumcized one, who has been un- 
faithful both to the Triune God and to the emperor, whose friendship toward 
all others is not genuine, but mercenary, deceitful, and cheating. Are you 
telling me that this absolutely abominable, debauched, delirious madman 
wants to call my dearest son to account ?” 

He then requested Mazaris on his return to the upper world to convey 
secretly the following message to the Emperor. “He must not send this foul 
and filthy beast, this Latin sympathizer and enemy of the creed, who should 
be called Iskariot rather than Mouskaranos, as his ambassador to the podestà 
in Galata. I can swear that it was on his advice that the podestà at one 
moment had the insolence to throw the imperial standard down to the ground 
hike a barren tree, though the next moment he came to his senses, as though 
he had been drunk, and raised it up to its former position with all possible 
pomp and ceremony. Therefore, if the emperor does not tell him to go to hell, 
one of these days the podestà will do the Queen of Cities no end of harm if 
he listens to the counsel of this deceitful, murdering ass-sticker. For he is the 
sower of weeds in the Great Church of God. He is the one who by his advice 
and continuous writing persuaded his son-in-law, that most wretched one, 
Little Raoul the Ant, to purchase the pride of the Romans, the island of 
Thasos." 


Mouskaranos, the cow-brained or dim-witted Skaranos, whom Mazaris 
describes as keeping the accounts (λογισμούς), is clearly the accountant 
λογιστής) οἱ Letter 49. Here he is reviled for his Jewish origin and his inept 


This incident, unclear as it is, is not otherwise known. Babylon could mean 
Baghdad or perhaps some other Moslem territory, but it was often used to designate Cairo, 


which would make more sense here, since the timber was sent to Alexandria. The Golden 

place (τῇ χρυσῇ) could mean the Golden City, i.e., Chrysopolis (Scutari, then in Turkish 

hands) or, niore robably, the Golden Cate of Constantinople or the fortress constructed 
: I 


around it. The Sophianos family was prominent in the Morea, but it seems idle to speculate 
here on which member of the family is meant. 
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concentration on astrology. Apart from these and Some more common insults, 
he is attacked for his adherence to Latin Catholicism, particularly the teaching 
on the Procession of the Holy Spirit (unfaithful to the Triune God, enemy of 
the creed). Yet, he does seem to have been an advisor and trusted servant of 
the Emperor, as Manuel also indicates in his letter. The incident of the 
imperial standard in Galata is otherwise unknown; the text, incidentally, 
seems corrupt in places. The reference to the purchase of Thasos is more 
interesting, but just as obscure. In 1357 John V granted two brothers, Alexis 
and John, hereditary title to several places including Thasos and, after 
Alexis’ death, John continued to exercise authority over the island until at 
least 1386, perhaps to 1394, when he died.126 Then, practically nothing is 
known about the island until its occupation by Giorgio Gattilusio and its 
recovery by Manuel II in the summer of 1414 (see Letter 58). Since it was 
just at that time that Mazaris claimed to be visitng in Hades, the sale to 
Skaranos’ son-in-law must have occurred before J uly 1414, and it may or 
may not have had some connection with the venture of Gattilusio. The 
identity of Little Raoul the Ant, ‘Paotaroc Μύρμηξ, τοπιαίης α mystery; it 
could be a translation of a Latin name, a nickname, or simply a derogatory 
epithet. 

It would seem, then, that Skaranos retained his position as imperial 
treasurer or comptroller until the summer of 1414, when Mazaris dated his 
Dialogue. But the tone of the above passage leads one to suspect that by the 
time it was actually read before Manuel and his court, Skaranos must have 
left Byzantium, possibly in disgrace, for Italy. 


126 P, Lemerle, Philippes et la Macédoine orientale (Paris, 1945), 200-12. A. Mompher- 
18508, Οἱ Παλαιολόγοι ἐν Πελοποννήσῳ (Athens, 1913), 35, asserts that the archons Asanes 
Raoul and Branas had seized power over the island, and that their subjugation was the 
object of Manuel’s expedition in 1414, but the source he cites, Phrantzes, says nothing of 
the sort. C. Hopf also states that a certain Raoul, lord of Thasos, was expelled by Manuel IT 
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LETTERS OF MANUEL II PALAEOLOGUS 


1. To his Mother the Holy Empress! 


1365 — June 1383 


This choice is said to have been presented long ago by an oracle to 
two lovers: choose either your own death or that of the person you love, 
Now the first reasoned that it would be far more difficult to continue living 


should be clear to all that they were really in agreement according to the 
saying: “Death is better than life for those who have to live separated from 
their loved ones.” 

Now you have actually suffered the loss not merely of one of your 
loved ones but of so Many, 80 good, and all go very young, dear to you not 
only because of their natural qualities and the ties of kinship, but because 
you shared so closely in their daily lives.? You derived great pleasure from 
your efforts to raise them as you endeavored to form their characters, aware 
that good character is the proper attribute of men, and these labors of yours 
present no small evidence of the extent of true love. Tt is understandable, 
then, that just as they have departed, so you too are eager to leave this 
world; atleast, this is indicated by your actions. For what else, one might 
ask, is intended by your neglecting your health and paying practically no 
heed to its foes? Are you using your position as a defense? Is this why you 
do not obey the doctors in attendance? But certainly, you must obey the 


all circumstances and to rejoice always, “worldly grief produces death."4 T 
would suggest that thanksgiving, not grief, is the attitude expected of you, 


for you know full wel] that the souls of your dear ones dwell in the arms of 
their Creator, by His grace, 
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1. Τῃ ἁγίᾳ δεσποίνῃ καὶ μητρί 


Αἴρεσιν πάλαι διὰ χρησμοῦ δυοῖν δεδόσϑαι λεγεται φιλουμένοιν, 
ἢ τὸν ἴδιον ϑάνατον προελέσϑαι ἢ τὸν οὗτινος ἥρα: καὶ TEX ey τὸ κακῶς 
ζῶντα διατελεῖν ἐρημίᾳ ἐρωμένου τοῦ ἅπαξ τεϑνάναι τε καὶ ΓΝ 
χαλεπώτερον λογισάμενον ἑαυτοῦ eRe paseo θάνατον, τὸν ὃ ο, 
τοῖς αὐτοῖς χρησάμενον λογισμοῖς μάλισϑ᾽ ὃν ἐφίλει Ῥανεῖν λρθαναι 
ἐκεῖνο εἰπόντα- μὴ τῷ φιλτάτῳ τὴν χείρω ἐξενέγκοιμι γον ἐναντία 
μὲν οὖν αὐτοῖς ἡ ψῆφός ἐστιν ἐξενηνεγμένη, oup ὃ ἄρα πᾶσι 
δόξειεν ἂν κατά γε τό: «ἀμείνων ὁ ϑάνατος τὴς ζωῆς οἷς βιοῦν πρόκειται 
τῶν φιλουμένων χωρίς.» sd d a oes — 

᾿Απέβαλλες Γοῦν], φεῦ, καὶ αὐτὴ οὐχ Ev τῶν φι τάτων, “ 
καὶ οἷα καὶ ἐν ἀώρῳ πάντα τῇ ἡλικίᾳ οὐχ ἧττον φίλα τῇ φύσει καὶ 

NA TÖ È t LG όπῳ. καὶ οἱ παιδείας δὲ χάριν πόνοι 
συγγενή Ὦ τῷ ὁμοδιαίτῳ καὶ ὁμοτρόπῳ. καὶ οἱ παιδείας X 
ἡδεῖς οὓς αὐτὴ κατεβάλου τὰ ἤδη τούτων On Onaa, TOUTHIG povon 
ἀνθρώποις τὸν κόσμον εἶναι μαϑοῦσα, οὐ μιιρόν γ᾽ εἰς «γέπης ον 
Γεἰσίν'. ὥστ᾽ εἰκὸς ἀντὶ τούτων--ἔργοις δ᾽ ἐστὶ μάλιστα τοῦτ᾽ εἰδέναι 
τοῖς σοῖς---τῶν τῇδε μεταστῆναί σε σπεύδειν. τί γὰρ Ἐπ νὰ, 
φαίη τις ἄν, τὸ μήτε σαυτῆς εἰς ὑγίειαν προνοεῖν ο. TOV TRU) αν 
σχεδὸν παραλείπειν μηδέν; προβάλλῃ τὸ σχῆμα τ διὰ τοῦτο τοῖς παῖσον 
οὐχ ὑπείκεις τῶν ἰατρῶν: τῷ γοῦν βασιλεῖ ὑπείκειν = χρὴ πατρί Te 
ὄντι καὶ τοῦ αὐτοῦ πάλαι σχήματος, ὅστις σε προστάγμασι ΤΕΙ 
τεταλαιπωρηκότι τῷ σῷ ϑείῳ σώματι τοῖς ων ὡς ἔξεστιν, κ 
μύνειν καὶ ἀξιῶν παύεται οὐδαμῶς. ἀλλ᾽ ἔτι τόλμῃ χρηστέον ο. 
τοσοῦτον τὸ σὸν ὑπομνῆσαι κράτος, ὥς περὶ ὧν τὸ διήγημα SIPS, E- 
λησιν οὖσιν ἄλλος ὁ νόμος: ἡμῖν δ᾽ «ἢ τ Ἠπστη ΤΕ 
κατεργάζεται) ἐν παντὶ εὐχαριστεῖν διδασκοµένοις Ede KADER ἀεί’ τ σοι 
καὶ μᾶλλον ἀντὶ τοῦ λυπεῖσθαι προσήκειν εἴπομεν ἄν, etu. πάντως 
XXAOG ὡς τῶν φιλτάτων σοι αἱ ψυχαὶ τὰς τοῦ Δημιουργοῦ χεῖρας 
οἰκοῦσι χάριτι τῇ αὐτοῦ. 


1.9 

You must then, I believe, have pity on me, your needy suppliant, as 

if J were making use of every possible means of supplication, and, as far as it 

depends on you, you must be concerned about your good health, for I need 
this more than I do my very breath. 


! Helena Cantacuzena Palaeologina, the wife of John V Palaeologus and mother of 
Manuel. The death of Helena's father, the former Emperor John VI Cantacuzenus, on 
16 June 1383 is the extreme date of this letter: BX, nos. 52, 50-53, p.89. He had abdicated 
and become a monk, taking the name J oasaph, on 4 December 1354: A. Failler, ‘“Note sur 
la chronologie du régne de Jean Cantacuzéne," RE B, 29 (1971), 292-302. But Manuel was 
only four years old at the time, so that this letter could not have been written earlier than 
a decade or so later. It is also possible that Manuel had it taken out of sequence and placed 
first in the collection as a token of respect for his mother, 

Around September 1388 Cydones (Letter 398) complimented Manuel on “(10 fine 
letter” he had sent to his mother, the empress, who in turn had shown it to him. But the 
date of the letter, which is certain, and the fact that Cydones refers to Manuel’s health 
and not to that of his mother, rules out any connection with the present letter. 

* The identity of these children is uncertain. In the words he has deleted in the Paris 
manuscript (line 11) Manuel ascribes their death to his own sins. Perhaps they were illegi- 
timate children of his who were raised by his mother. 

? Manuel uses the same word, σχῆμα, ἰο designate the position or state in life both 
of Helena and of her father. In medieval Greek this term generally refers to the monastic 


characteristic attribute, In this letter it must refer to Helena's imperial dignity, since it 
was written before 1383, and she did not enter the convent until after mid-February 1391: 
see p. xlv. Regarding John Cantacuzenus the term could be translated as: ‘this former 
position,” i.e., as emperor, but it seems more likely that Manuel is speaking of his state 
in life as a monk. 

* I Thess. 5:18; Phil. 4:4. 


2. To the Protosebastos! 


1373-1390 


| Your letter was so full of wit—it contained just the proper amount 
of playfulness—that, when we heard it, it quickly led us to turn from the 
Serious concerns in which the present situation has us trapped and to burst 
into laughter, It was, moreover, so nicely phrased that what you refer to as 
à cheap little gift we regarded as a perfectly wonderful one which we much 


appreciated. Finally, the fact that at a time when I was suffering in body 
you managed by what you wrote in jest to draw my mind away from worry- 





1,2 
30 


1: 2-8: cf. Xenophonem, Memorabilia, A, 2, 16. 
25: IE Cor. 7, 10. 
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Δεῖ δέ σε, ὡς οἶμαι, κἀμὲ τὸν σὸν ἱκέτην οἰντείρειν δεόμενον 


πᾶσιν ὥσπερ χρώμενον τοῖς εἰς ἱκετείαν ἥκουσι, καὶ τό γε εἴς σε ἧκον 
τῆς σῆς εὐεξίας ἐπιμελεῖσθαι, τῆς καὶ πνοῆς αὐτῆς ἀναγκαιοτέρας 


οὔσης ἐμοί. | 


9-10: locum non inveni. 
26: I Thess. 5, 18; Phil. 4, 4. 





B f. 53%-54 C f. 356-356v. 


1 τῇ ἁγίᾳ δεσποίνῃ Ὁ || 3 ἑκατέρῳ δύο δεδόσϑαι λέγεται 


φιλουμένων Ο |} 11 ταῖς οὖν ἐμαῖς ἁμαρτίαις ἀπεβάλου Ὁ, ταῖς οὖν ἐμαῖς ἁμαρτίαις ἆο]. Ῥ | 
15 γ᾽ οτι. Ο | 17 βούλεσθαι οπι. Ο || 90 ὑπείκη Ο || 80 ἱκέτην: οἰκέτην Ο 
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ὃ, Τῷ πρωτοσεβαστῷ 

El òè καὶ παίζων μᾶλλον ἰσχύεις ἅ σοι δέδοκται προσήκοντ᾽ εἰς 
τέλος ἀγαγεῖν ἢ οἱ σπουδάζοντες, τί σε δύναιτ᾽ ἂν διαφυγεῖν τῶν 
δεόντων σπουδῇ κεχρημένον: 

"Ἦν μὲν γὰρ γέμοντα ἀστειότητος ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον τὰ γράμματα καὶ 
ἁπτόμενα συμμέτρως παιδιᾶς ὥστε τοὺς τούτων ἀκροατὰς εἰς γέλωτ᾽ ἀπὸ 
λογισμῶν, οἷς ὁ νῦν ἡμᾶς καιρὸς δίκην δικτύων κατέχει, ῥᾳδίως 
᾿μεταβαλεῖν!. γενναῖα δ᾽ αὖ οὕτως ἣν ὥσϑ᾽ ὃ σὺ φῇς φαυλόν σοι δῶρον 
καὶ σμικρὸν ὡς μέγα πεῖσαι καὶ χρηστὸν σὺν χάριτι δέξασθαι. Γοῦῃ μὴν 
[ἀλλὰ] καὶ τὸ κάμνοντός µοι τοῦ σώματος ἀφελκύσαι τὸν νοῦν μηχανᾶσθαι 
τῶν ἀπὸ τῆς νόσου φροντίδων, οἷς παίζων ἔγραφες, σπουδάζοντος εὖ 








2,3 
ing about my illness might suggest to thoughtful people that you were after 
all in earnest. For the reaper at harvest time who stops reaping to sharpen 
his sickle cannot rightly be accused of idleness by his employer. 

But, since you have sent something to help me in my illness, I am in 
return sending you what I can to help an old man in his struggle against 
winter. 


1 The Coislin manuscript contains a more elaborate version of the second half of 
this letter, most of which was copied into the Paris manuscript and then deleted (see 
critical apparatus). After Manuel's expression of gratitude for the gift sent by the Protose- 
bastos, the Coislin text continues: ‘‘... since à person in our position must imitate as closely 
as possible those whom you suggested we look upon as models, those truly excellent 
emperors.” By position, oyjjue, Manuel refers to the imperial dignity. This and the allusion 
to imperial models indicate that he already possessed the title of emperor. This letter, then, 
was written after 25 September 1373, the date on which he was proclaimed emperor: BX, 
nos. 47, 49, p. 81; also in an astrological notice cited in the Bonn edition of Ducas, Historia 
Byzantina, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn, 1834), 12, 4, p. 555. If, as suggested below, the gift sent 
to the Protosebastos was a sheepskin from Lemnos, the letter might well have been written 
while he was actually on the island, 1387—1389, or before then, while he had easy access 
to it. After 1390 Manuel was so involved in problems in Anatolia and Constantinople that 
a later date seems unlikely, Manuel’s allusions to his illness and other preoccupations 
provide no sure chronological indications, for, as a perusal of his subsequent letters 
shows, he was frequently ill and constantly preoccupied. 

The identity of the Protosebastos, apparently an elderly gentleman, is unknown. 
At this period the title was merely an honorary one: R. Guilland, Recherches sur les insti- 
tutions byzantines, II (Amsterdam, 1967), 283. The gift sent by the Protosebastos to 
Manuel is not specified, but in the Coislin text he speaks of it as follows: “Since you 
mentioned that your gift suits the nature of young men and will be helpful to us against 
the illness with which we are now struggling. ..."' This could refer to some Sort of medicine 
or, more probably, to wine. The Emperor’s choice of a present which would aid his elderly 
friend in fending off the cold of winter may well have been a sheepskin coat. Cydones makes 
several references to such Βἀττιθηΐβ, διφϑέρα, γοῦνα, as useful in winter and readily 
obtainable on Lemnos: Letters 292:6, 16; 397:24; 404:4; 427:22, 26. 


3. To Cydones 


Constantinople 
Thessalonica, winter 1382—1383 


What you were so fondly requesting you have, your Plato But we 
like to think that there is nothing strange in presenting the man as a gift to 
you. Actually, he has just as much reason to express his gratitude to us as 
you do on receiving him, that is, if one subscribes to his teaching that a 
living thing is better than a non-living thing. Now, something which does 
not move or act or speak could never be properly called alive in any sense 
at all. This, in fact, has been his condition for many years, since he did not 
fit in with the monks, who have long ago renounced worldly wisdom.? But 





7 
2,3 
φρονοῦσιν εἰκότως ἂν νομισϑείη. Γοὐδὲη γὰρ ὁ ἀμητὴρ ἐν τῇ τοῦ ἀμητοῦ 
ὥρᾳ ἣν τὸ δρἐπανόν γε ϑήγων μὴ ἁμᾷ, διαβάλλοιτ᾽ ἂν εὐλόγως ἀργίας 
τῷ μισϑωσαμένῳ. 
16 ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἐπεὶ Γτὰ τῇ νόσῳ συμβαίνοντα ἥκει μοὶ παρὰ σοῦ], ἤδη καὶ 
αὐτῷ σοὶ Γπαρ᾽ ἡμῶν! τὰ γινόμενα ἥκει γέροντί τε ὄντι καὶ προσπαλαίοντι 
χειμῶνι. 





2: B f. 54 C £.356-357Tv. ϐ μεταβαλεῖϊν: oorr. 6Χ μετενεγχεῖν Ῥ, μετενεγκεῖν 
C || 9-17 ... δέξασθαι, εἴ γε δεῖ τῷ σχήµατι ἡμῶν καθ’ ὅσον ἐφικτὸν ἐκμιμεῖσϑαι οὓς ἡμᾶς 
ἠξίωσας ὣς εἰς παράδειγµα βλέπειν, βασιλέας γε ἀρίστους ὄντας ἐκείνους. καὶ μὴν καὶ τὸ 
νοσοῦντος τὸ σῶμα ἀφελκύσαι µου τὸν νοῦν ἀϑύρμασι πραγματεύσασϑαι φροντίδων τε καὶ 
ἀσχολιῶν χρόνον γοῦν μωρόν, σπουδάζοντος εὖ φρονοῦσιν εἰκότως ἂν κἀκεῖνο κριϑείη. 
οὔτε γὰρ ὁ ἀμητὴρ ἐν τῇ τοῦ ἁμητοῦ ὥρᾳ ἣν τὸ δρέπανόν γε 9ήγων μὴ ἀμᾷ, διαβάλλοιτ’ ἂν 
εὐλόγως ἀργίας τῷ μισϑουμένῳ. καὶ ὁ μᾶλλον τῇ μάστιγι χρώμενος ἅρμα ἐλαύνων, ἀντὶ τοῦ 
τὸν τόπον τὸ τάχος καταλαβεῖν πρὸς ὅνπερ ἐπείγεται ὅτι τάχιστα, τοὺς ἵππους μηδὲ βαδίζειν 
δυνατῶς ἔχοντας ἀποδείξειε, τυχὸν δέ γε καὶ τὸ ἅρμα ἐμπρήσας τῇ σφοδρᾷ τῶν τροχῶν καὶ 
συντόνῳ κινήσει τὴν τῆς ἀνοίας ἐν αὐτῷ δίκην δικαίως ὀφλήσει. ἀλλ’ ἐπεὶ καὶ νέων φύσεσι 
ἔφης συμβαῖνον τὸ δῶρον καὶ λυσιτελοῦν ἡμῖν κατὰ τῆς νόσου ᾗ παλαίομεν ἤδη, ἤδη καὶ 
αὐτῷ σοι τὰ γιγνόμενα ἥκει γέροντί τε ὄντι καὶ παλαίοντι χειμῶνι Ο || 9 ροβὺ δέξασϑαι 
49]. εἴ γε δεῖ τῷ σχήματι ἡμῶν καθ’ ὅσον οἷόν τε μιμεῖσθαι οὓς ἡμᾶς ἠξίωσας ὣς εἰς 
παράδειγμα βλέπειν, βασιλέας γε ἀρίστους ὄντας ἐκείνους καὶ Ῥ || 19 οὐδὲ: οοττ, ος οὔτε Ῥ | 
14 post μισϑωσαμένῳ del. xat 6 μᾶλλον τῇ μάστιγι χρώμενος ἅρμα ἐλαύνων, ἀντὶ τοῦ τὸν 
τόπον τὸ τάχος καταλαβεῖν πρὸς ὅνπερ ἐπείγεται ὅτι τάχιστα, τοὺς ἵππους μηδὲ βαδίζειν 
δυνατῶς ἔχοντας ἀποδείξει, τυχὸν δέ γε καὶ τὸ ἅρμα ἐμπρήσας τῇ σφοδρᾷ τῶν τροχῶν καὶ 
συντόνῳ κινήσει τὴν τῆς ἀνοίας ἐν αὐτῷ δίκην δικαίως ὀφλήσει Ῥ || [5 post ἐπεὶ ἀο]. καὶ νέων 
φύσεσι ἔφης συμβαῖνον τὸ δῶρον καὶ λυσιτελοῦν ἡμῖν κατὰ τῆς νόσου ἢ προσπαλαίομεν 


Z 
i 


Ίδη 


8. Τῷ Κυδώνῃ 


Ὃ φιλῶν ἐζήτεις, ἔχεις, τὸν Πλάτωνα. ἀλλὰ τὸ τὸν ἄνδρα σοι 
- 3 > ~ t \ / 
δῶρον γενέσθαι οὐκ ἄτοπον ἀξιοῦμεν ἡγεῖσθαι, μάλιστα δὲ καὶ χάριτας 


αὐτὸν ἀνομολογεῖν ἡμῖν δίκαιον οὐχ ἧττον ἥ σέ γε τοῦτον δεξάμενον. εἰ 
ὅ γὰρ τοῦ μὴ ζῶντος τὸ ζῶν ἄμεινον δέον δοκεῖν τῇ κείνου σοφίᾳ, ζῶν δὲ 
κυρίως οὐκ ἄν ποτε λέγοιτο οὐδ᾽ ἂν εἴη ὃ μὴ κινεῖται μηδ᾽ ἐνεργεῖ μηδὲ 
λέγει. ἦν δ᾽ οὗτος οὕτως ἔτεσιν ἤδη τοσούτοις ἅτ᾽ ἀνάρμοστος μοναχοῖς 
πάλαι τὴν τοῦ κόσμου σοφίαν καταλιποῦσι. ζῶντα δὲ νῦν αὐτὸν σὺ καὶ 
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you now bring him to life and make him active again, and it is I who am the 
cause of this. If this is really how things are, then there is truth in our asser- 
tion, strange though it might sound, that a person who has been sent as a 
gift and placed in a position of servitude should be grateful to the man who 
has done this. Why should I not phrase it more forcefully ? Tf the only thing 
we caused him to experience was this, as if he had been a corpse to come 
to life again, his debt of gratitude would be a small one unless he also re- 
turned to life as à philosopher. But, since he has both, and what he would 
have prayed for has come about, should he not be full of gratitude for all 
that has been done for him ? After all, if it is true that each man is like those 
whose company he enjoys, then one could reasonably assume that, since he 
has come to live with you, he is enjoying pleasant living and, what is more, 
living as a philosopher. Where else could he do this if not with you? 

I feel ashamed, however, when I look at this old man braving the seas 
now in the middle of winter, and then when I think of you paying no heed 
to your fatherland and to us, dwelling in comfort there in the Mangana— 
for I hesitate to say that you have been trapped there. Of course, we do not 
mean to imply that he is any better than you, except that time has long ago 
proven his worth, as it is now proving yours. Still, this good fortune seems 
to have been granted to his worthy Excellence, that he might fully enjoy 
your company by himself. 

If we were freed from our troubles, if things flowed more smoothly for 
us, right away our overwhelming desire would make the whole of life seem 
as one brief hour, and every effort would be made to loosen the bonds 


not yet come to term, and the outcome of our activities here is obscure. 
Isocrates it was who remarked : “The future is unseen.” This led me to decide 


you should, it seems to me, interpret my silence as speaking louder than any 
words, and without delay quickly set out on the way to us. I know where 
you will seek refuge and what excuses you might offer. But I recall the 
Saying: N ecessity 1s the mother of invention. Prove yourself a real friend by 
boarding the ship as soon as possible, and by entering the realm of Poseidon— 
but enough of fables—by setting sail with all dispatch toward us. These 
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ἐνεργὸν ἀποφαίνεις: ἡ δὲ αἰτία τούτων ἐγώ. εἰ ταῦτα τοίνυν ταύτῃ γε 
ἔχει, ὅ φαμεν ἀληϑές, εἰ καὶ ϑαυμαστόν τισι δόξει: ἐν ᾧ τις δῶρον 
γίγνεται καὶ οἷον δουλεύει τούτῳ τούτου χάριν εἰδέναι. πλὴν τί μὴ τὸ 
μεῖζον λέγω; εἰ γὰρ δι᾽ ἡμῶν τοῦτ᾽ αὐτῷ μόνον ὑπῆρξε, | τὸ νεκρὸν 
ὥσπερ ὄντα ἀναβιῶναι, μικρὰν ἂν εἴη χάριν ὀφείλων εἰ μὴ καὶ τὸ ζην 
φιλοσόφως προσῆν. ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἀμφότερα ἔχει καὶ ἃ ἂν εὔξαιτο γέγονε, ποίων 
αὐτῷ πεπραγμένων δύναιτ᾽ ἂν τὴν χάριν ἐκτίσαι; εἰ γὰρ τοιοῦτος, φασίν, 
ἕκαστος οἴσπερ ἥδεται ξυνών, συνών σοι τὸ 9’ ἡδέως βιοῦν εἰκότως ἂν 
σχοίη καὶ πρός γε ἔτι τὸ φιλοσόφως. ποῦ γὰρ εἰ μὴ παρά σοι; 

᾿Αλλὰ γὰρ αἰσχύνομαι ϑεωρῶν τὸν μὲν γέροντα τουτονὶ χειμῶνος 
Γἤδη! μεσοῦντος πελάγους κατατολμῶντα: σὲ δ᾽ ὑπερορῶντα πατρίδος 
τε καὶ ἡμῶν τὰ Μάγγανά τε οἰκοῦντα καὶ ἀναπαυόμενον ἐν αὐτοῖς---ὀκνῷ 
γὰρ εἰπεῖν ϑηραϑέντα. Γκαίτοι σοῦ γε οὐδὲν πλέον αὐτῷ δοίημεν ἂν ἔχειν 
ἢ ὅτι μὲν πάλαι ὁ χρόνος αὐτόν, σὲ δὲ νῦν ἔδειξεν]. ἀλλ᾽ ἔοιχε τοῦτο 
συγχεχωρῆσϑαι τύχῃ ἀγαϑῇ τοῦ βελτίστου καλλίστου ἵν᾽ ἀπολαύειν 
ἀφϑόνως σοῦ μόνος ἔχῃ. 

Εἰ πραγμάτων ἦμεν ἀπηλλαγμένοι, εἰ κατὰ ῥοῦν ἡμῖν ἐχώρει τὰ 
πράγματα, τάχ᾽ ἂν καὶ ὥρα βραχεῖα βίος ὅλος νομίζοιτο πόϑῳ κάμνουσι 
καὶ πάντ᾽ ἂν ἐπράχϑη ἕως διαλύσασι τὰ δεσμὰ οἷς κατέχῃ ἑκατέροις 
ἐξείη φίλου συνουσίας κατατρυφᾶν. καὶ εἰ τοῖς μανοκώτατον τρέφουσι 
πύϑον οὐδὲν τοῦ διεστάναι πικρότερον, ἀβίωτόν τε τὸν βίον πεφυκότα 
ποιεῖ τοῖς ὡς χρῆν ἐρᾶν ἐγνωκόσι, τί γένοιτ᾽ ἂν εἰς ἡδονὴν ἴσον τοῦ 
μετ᾽ ἀλλήλων τούτους συνεῖναι; ἐπειδὴ δέ, οὕτω δόξαν Θεῶν, νοσεῖ μὲν 
ἡμῖν ὁ καιρός, ὠδίνει δ᾽ ἔτι τὰ ἐγχειρήματα, ἐν ἀδηλίᾳ δ᾽ ἐντεῦϑεν τὰ 
καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς, ᾗ γάρ φησιν ᾿Ισοκράτης: «τὸ μέλλον ἀόρατον», μόνους μὲν 
ἡμᾶς ταῖς δυσχερείαις παλαίειν, σὲ δ᾽ ἐᾶν ἐν ἀνέσει διάγειν κεκρίκαμεν, 
οὕτω τῆς Γφιλίας! βιασαμένης. 

Οὔκουν δ’ ὅτῳ ταῦτα δέδοται τοῦ τὴν χάριν πεποιηκότος ἀμελητέον. 
οὐδ᾽ ὅϑ᾽ ἡμῖν σε τῶν δυσχερῶν κοινωνήσειν οὐ προῃρήμεϑα καί σοι 
τοῦϑ᾽ αἱρετέον, ἀλλὰ τὴν σιγὴν οἴομαι τὴν ἐμὴν πάσης λαμπροτέραν 
φωνῆς οἰηθέντα μὴ μέλλειν, ἀλλὰ τὸ τάχος ἅψασϑαι τῆς πρὸς ἡμᾶς 
ὁδοῦ. οἶδα ποῖ καταφεύξῃ, τίνος δ᾽ ἕνεκα τυχὸν παραιτήσῃ᾽ ἀλλὰ καὶ 
τόν γε εἰπόντα ἔγνων ὡς εὐμήχανον ἅπαν τὸ πιεζόμενον. δεῖξον δὴ τὸν 
φίλον τῷ 9’ ὥς τάχιστα τῆς νεὼς ἐπιβῆναι καὶ τῷ τὸν Ποσειδῶνα.-.ἀλλὰ 
παρίημι μύϑους λέγειν---καὶ τῷ τὸν πλοῦν σπουδῇ πρὸς ἡμᾶς πεποιῆσϑαι. 
ταῦτα μὲν ἡμῖν εἰρήσθω περὶ οὗ πολὺς ὁ λόγος ὀλίγα ὀνόματα" οὐμενοῦν 
μὴ καὶ ὅτου χάριν ταῦτα ἐγράφη | τοῦτ’ εἰς τέλος ἀγαγεῖν δυνησόμενα. 
ἣν γὰρ πιϑανά σοι δόξῃ, δεήσῃ τῶν ἐφοδίων εὐθὺς καὶ ἀναβολὴν ἀποϑέ- 
μενος πᾶσαν τῆς ὁδοῦ πάντως ἅψῃ’ οὐ γάρ ἐστι πεισθέντα xo Too. Tv 
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few words of ours now must suffice to cover a matter which could have 
entailed a lengthy discourse; you may be sure that they were not written 
without purpose, but with the idea of proving effective.5 If they should. 
seem persuasive to you, then request provision for the journey, put aside 
every hindrance and start on the way at once, for one who has been con- 
vinced cannot just sit still. But even if you are not convinced, we do not 
believe that we must give up hope of your coming here. For if we have not 
given any truly good reasons and you still come, it will be clear that you 
come without having been forced to do so. Whoever does something for a 
person voluntarily does him a favor. In order, therefore, that we may be 
indebted to you for a favor, my arguments will be able to convince you all 
the more if they sound unconvincing, and so in either case we may expect 


to welcome you here. 


! In November 1382 Manuel had secretly sailed for Thessalonica, apparently not 
even telling Cydones, and there, in opposition to the policy of his father, John V, in Con- 
stantinople, he waged war against the Turks, achieving some successes in the autumn and 
early winter of 1382: Dennis, Manuel in Thessalonica, 571f., and on this letter, 69—70. 
During the winter of 1382-1383 he found time to attend to such matters as obtaining the 
copy of Plato which Cydones had requested. The Sequence of letters in this exchange 
seems to be as follows: 1. a lost letter of Cydones probably requesting the book; 2. Manuel’s 
Letter 3; 3. Cydones’ Letter 258, which he replaced by, 4. Cydones’ Letter 27 6; 5. Cydones’ 
Letter 259; 6. Manuel’s Letter 4. None of these indicates which work of Plato was involved. 

In a letter to Manuel’s brother Theodore, despot in the Morea, in 1383 Cydones, 
after deploring the lack of literary interests among his contemporaries, wrote the following: 
“But the genuine interest which the wonderful emperor [Manuel] displayed in my regard 
was decidedly different, for, as soon as he heard that I wanted the copy of Plato, he hasten- 
ed to have someone go and obtain it for me. Since he was unable to send it from his 
residence, he first had to send envoys to those who possessed it, to promise his friendship 
if they gave it to him and to threaten his enmity if they refused. Finally, just to do me a 
favor, he even endured dangers" (Letter 293: 54-60). 

? All Manuel had done was to promise to obtain the book, and Cydones, who feared 
that the monks on Mount Athos would be reluctant to give it up, urged him to take steps 
to translate the promise into reality. “For those who have been once disappointed, after- 
ward remain on their guard against deception. For myself now, if you were to tell me 
many things of this sort about Plato, I would certainly marvel at your words and praise 
your cleverness, but I will still not believe them before actually having it in hand, As a 
result, even though you generously send me thousands of such Platos, I still seem to be 
looking at images. Therefore, dispel this shadow and, by God, translate words into deeds 
and hasten to liberate the son of Ariston [Plato] from many Dionysiuses. For Athos is 
certainly not treating him more gently now than did Sicily, and perhaps they intend to 
betray him twice, as did the tyrant. Their emphatic reluctance without any real reason 
convinces me of this. For they wish to derive some profit from your interest, otherwise 
they would have thrown it away to someone who had not even asked for it. N ow, if you 
approach them in a mild manner, they will call the transaction a sacrilege and will feign 
indignation. But if it is the emperor who demands it, and they realize there is no refusing, 
then you will see these men, who are now intransigent, giving in and thanking you for 
having asked. Only be insistent with these men, and you will soon have us see this old man 
[E lato] crossing not only Charybdis, but also the Aegean" (Letter 276: 15-30). The refer- 
ence 1s to Dionysius II, tyrant of Sicily (367-8345 p.c. ), who twice expelled, or betrayed, Plato. 
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δὲ καὶ τοὐναντίον, οὐδ᾽ ὡδὶ τὴν σὴν ἄφιξιν δεῖν νομιοῦμεν ἀπειρηκέναι. 
πιϑανοῦ γὰρ ἡμῖν μηδενός τινος εἰρημένου, ἐλϑὼν δῆλος ἔσῃ μὴ πρὸς 
50 ἀνάγκην τοῦτο πεποιηκώς: ὅτῳ δὲ τὰ πρακτέα μὴ πρὸς ἀνάγκην τούτῳ 
χάρις. ἵν᾽ οὖν σοι χάρις ὀφείληται παρ᾽ ἡμῶν, εἰ μᾶλλον ἀπίϑανα δόξει, 
μᾶλλόν σε πείσειν δύνησεται, τοιγαροῦν σε οὐχ ἄλογον ὁποτέρως 


ἐκδέχεσθαι. 


3: 15-16: Euripides, Phoenix (fragm. 812, 7~9, ed. Nauck), apud Demosthenem, 
De [falsa legatione, 245 (= 19, 417); Aphthonius, Progymnasmata, 4 (ed. Rabe, T). 
26: cf. Theocritum, Scholia, 12, 2. 29: Aristophanes, Plutus, 969, et alibi. 33: 
Isocrates, Ad Demonicum, 1, 8b. 41: locum non inveni. 


B f. 54-54” C f. 3577-358. 4 σύ γε τοῦτον δεξάμενος 0 || 6 οὐδ᾽ ἂν: ἤ τι 0 | 10 ἔχει: 
ἔφη B || 11 wh om. B | 13 ὥσπερ οπι. 0 |. 14 φιλοσόφως: ἐνδόξως Ο || molov codd., 
forsitan legendum rotav || 19 ἤδη χειμῶνος μέσου Ο, ἤδη ο]. Ῥ || ροβὺ κατατολμῶντα 
δὰ. ᾧ τι πλέον σου ἔχειν δοίημεν ἂν οὐδαμῶς εἴ γε δίκαιοι ἧπερ πάλαι μὲν αὐτὸν ὁ χρόνος 
vÕv òè oè ëðetče C, eadem verba del. P || 20 Μάγκανα οοἆᾱ. | 39 πεφυχκότος ποιεῖν C || 
31 τούτους: τούτοις C || 35 φιλίας: ἀγάπης C, corr. ex ἀγάπης P || 39-40 dara — 6898 om. C || 
42 τῷ Σοπι. Ο 


* This may allude to the displeasure of John V regarding Manuel’s action, which 
took the form of reprisals against Manuel's friends. The same idea seems to occur later in 
the expression, ‘‘the bonds holding you fast." In his reply Cydones confirmed these suspi- 
cions. “‘It is not, as you say, the Mangana which holds him [Cydones]—to me this is a 
chain weaker than the spider’s—but those adamantine shackles which you know and by 
which you yourself are still hindered in many ways. But if you are bound, what chance do 
I have of running away ?” (Letter 276 :32-35; Cydones was apparently still in disfavor in 
1387: Letter 342: 16-21.) The Mangana is the monastery of St. George in the Mangana 
region of Constantinople: see R. J anin, La géographie écclésiastique de Pempire byzantin. 
III, Constantinople, les églises et les monastéres, 2nd ed. (Paris, 1969), 70-76. 

1 Ad Demonicum, 1, 86. 

ë The Greek is ambiguous. The words περὶ οὗ πολὺς 6 AdyYos May mean: a matter 
[the situation in Thessalonica] which is much talked about; or, à man who is much talked 
&bout, that is, Cydones or Manuel. 
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4. To Cydones 


Constantinople 
Thessalonica, spring-summer 1383 


What a magnificent tragedy you have composed about the manifold 
tribulations of that great man, I mean the son of Ariston! for the tale truly 
deserves everyone’s admiration, The perils he experienced vastly surpassed 
all horrors we hear of, and his overcoming them so resolutely clearly bespoke 
his nobility. By the way you revealed the events in your letter, you practi- 
cally made us eye witnesses, rather than mere listeners. 

Suidas? arrived here to find that we were in need of money, but 
instead of money, he only made us rich in words. But bringing an owl to 
Athens did not take care of our needs? For it is not possible, I believe, it is 
not possible for anyone to rule over your fellow citizens if their views remain 
unchanged, unless he should first rain down gold on them as Zeus did for 
the Rhodians in the myth. They hold such a great swarm of words in reserve 
that you would not be wrong to call them all Suidases. On the other hand 
there is no doubt that they are almost all Troses,* and it is easy to count 
those who do not go to bed hungry. Indeed, we need either the wealth of 
Croesus or an eloquence above average to be able to persuade them to bear 
poverty in good Tepute rather than to desire a blameworthy wealth. They 
have to be convinced, moreover, that it is nobler and far less shameful to 
suffer willingly the lot of slaves for the sake of their own freedom than 
dud having become slaves in heart, to try to gain the rights of free men. 
qu ο either to rain down gold or to chance upon the treasures 

Is the tablet full of all sorts of words, which need only an editor to 
arrange them? I know that it is. Now, since this is precisely the sort of task 
you can perform better than anyone else, it is clear that you are the one 
needed. Become another Daedalus by springing to our side to help. Not 
cl will we be grateful to you, but you will also make yourself happier. 
‘ow you are distressed for what I am enduring, although this is no help to 
either of us. But, if you should come here, your advice will aid in over- 
ο. our troubles, with God’s help, and you will be freed from your own 

stress, But if you try to make excuses, see that you do not employ your 


rhetoric on us, th 
behalf. at rhetorio we require you to employ with others on our 





1 mh: : 
iia m ct er was written in reply to Cydones’ Letter 259, which described 
through, all [πὶ Md i Tao ταν to him by Manuel. The book arrived ''all soaked 
such a state that e outside in disarray, the inside shrunk, dark stains all over, and in 
have said h h a would never have recognized it. If Homer had seen it, he would 

t what he said of Ajax: Plato perished when he drank salt water. What makes the 


tragedy even more sorrowful ; 
Tul is that ivi j ; ; 
πω... mon after receiving his freedom he had to run into pirates 


re μωωα ν 


f. 


ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν χρήσασθαι ἀξιοῦμεν. 
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4. Τῷ Κυδώνῃ δ΄ 


Οἷα οἷος πέπονϑεν ἀνήρ, τὸν ᾿Αρίστωνος λέγω, οἵαν δὲ αὐτὸς 
συνεγράψω τὴν τραγῳδίαν, ὄντως γὰρ ἄξιον πάντα ϑαυμάσαι. τὰ μὲν γὰρ 
δὴ χαλεπὰ ὧν πεῖραν εἰληφώς ἐστι μεϑ᾽ ὑπερβολῆς ὑπερήλασεν ὅσαπερ 

5 ἤκουσται δεινά, ἡττηθέντα δὲ τἀνδρὸς τῆς στερρότητος τὸ γενναῖον 
τούτου διεμαρτύρει. καὶ σύ γε οἷς ἐπιστέλλων τὸ γεγονὸς παρεδήλους 
αὐτόπτας ἡμᾶς ἐδόκεις ποιεῖν οὐκ ἀκροατάς. 

Φϑάσας δ᾽ ὡς ἡμᾶς ὁ Σουΐδας καὶ εὑρὼν ἐν ἀπορίᾳ χρημάτων, 

ῥημάτων ἀντὶ χρημάτων πλουσίους ἀπέφηνεν᾽ ἀλλ᾽ ἐς ᾿Αϑήνας γλαῦκα 

10 κεκομυτὼς τὸ ἐνδέον οὐκ ἀνεπλήρου. βασιλεῦσαι Γγάρ τινα! τῶν σῶν 

πολιτῶν, Γτῶν γνωμῶν αὐτοῖς! μενουσῶν κατὰ χώραν, οὐκ ἔστιν, οἶμαι, 
οὐκ ἔστιν, εἰ μὴ πρότερον ὕσει τούτοις χρυσὸν ὡς ὁ Ζεὺς 'Ῥοδίοις κατὰ 
τὸν μῦθον. ἑσμὸς μὲν γὰρ αὐτοῖς τεϑησαύρισται τοσοῦτος ῥημάτων 
ὥστ᾽ εἴ τινι φίλον πάντας Σιουΐδας καλέσαι ὁ τοιοῦτος οὐκ ἂν ἁμάρτοι. 
16 Ἴροι δ᾽ ἄντικρυς σχεδόν εἰσι πάντες καὶ εὐαρίϑμητοι τούτων οἳ οὐ 
πεινῶντες κοιμῶνται. χρεία τοίνυν ἡμῖν ἢ τῶν τοῦ Κροίσου χρημάτων 
ἢ οὐ τῶν τυχόντων ῥημάτων, τῶν πεῖσαι μέντοι δυνησομένων φέρειν 
μετ᾽ εὐχλείας Γμᾶλλον! πενίαν ἢ ἐρᾶν πλούτου γέμοντος ψόγου’ καὶ αὖϑις 
κρεῖττον ἡγεῖσθαι καὶ πόρρω παντὸς αἴσχους τὰ δούλων πάσχειν ἑκόντας 
20 ἐλευθερίας χάριν τῆς σφῶν αὐτῶν ἢ γεγονότας δούλους τῇ γνώμῃ τὰ τῶν 
ἐλευϑέρων κερδάναι. ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ οἷόν τε ὗσαι χρυσὸν οὐδὲ τῶν τοῦ Κροίσου 
τυχεῖν 9 ησαυρῶν. 

Βρύει δὲ ῥημάτων ἢ δέλτος παντοδαπῶν καὶ δεῖ τοῦ γε συντάξοντος 

μόνον; ὡς δεῖ οἶδα: σοῦ τοίνυν ἄμεινον μηδενὸς ἐργάσασθαι τουτὶ 

95 δυναμένου, σοῦ σαφῶς δεῖ. γενοῦ δὴ Δαίδαλος ἕτερος ἐπιστὰς ἡμῖν 

ἐξαίφνης ὡς βοηϑήσων, καὶ εἰσόμεθα μέν σοι | χάριν ἡμεῖς, οὐχ ἧττον 
δὲ καὶ σὺ σαυτῷ χαριῇ. νῦν μὲν γὰρ ἐμοῦ πάσχοντος ἀνιᾷ, τόδ᾽ ὀνίνησιν 
οὐδὲ ἕτερον' ἂν δ᾽ ἐπιδημήσας τῶν δυσχερῶν ἀπαλλάξῃς ! ταῖς παρὰ 
σαυτοῦ συμβουλαϊῖς!, συναιροµένου (Θεοῦ, λύσεις καὶ σαυτὸν τῶν ἀνιαρῶν. 
30 ὅρα δὲ μὴ χρήσῃ τῇ ῥητορείᾳ πρὸς ἡμᾶς παραιτούμενος Ἱ σε πρὸς ἄλλους 


4:9; Aristophanes, Aves, 301; Zenobius, Prov. 3, 6; Gregorius Cypr., 2, 11; Paroem. 


gr., 1, 59; II, 359. 


31, 200. 
II, 23. 


15: Homerus, Od., 18, 6, 25. 


12: Pindarus, Olymp. 7, 34 et 50; Libanius, epist. 348, 11; declamatio 


25: cf. Diogenem, Prov. ITI, 37; Paroem. gr. 








crea cana 
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4,5 
2 More correctly Suda, the comprehensive Greek lexicon widely used in the 


Byzantine era. 
8 Similar to the English: Bring coals to Newcastle. 


4 Tros was the beggar in Homer’s Odyssey, 18, 6, 25. 


9. To Cydones! 


You said, as you know, and you said it very correctly: “For those who 
have arrived at perfection nothing further can be added.” Still, there are 
wise men who assert that nothing in life remains absolutely unchangeable. 
Granted that our friendship has reached perfection, and that you are right 
in saying that nothing further can be added, is it not likely that this friend- 
ship will of necessity decline? Your annoyance at having your offspring, 
your writings, remain with me and your demand for their return shows, I 
believe, that such a possibility exists. To defend your position by claiming 
that it is foolish for a man whose experience of literature is limited to pass 
his time reading serious works would strike me as rather weak. And why not ? 
After all, on many occasions you thought it worthwhile to place your writings 
in my hands, even though I was younger and understandably less experi- 
enced in literature than now. The study of literature, moreover, is more advan- 
tageous for one who is not completely ignorant of writing than it would be 
either for rustics or for those thoroughly practiced in it. A lamp to be of any 
use must be given to one who is still capable of seeing, but is not in the 
direct sunlight. 

But, feel toward us as you like, we shall preserve our pure love for 
you. Although you may misunderstand us, your unwillingness to remain 
hidden will reveal your real disposition towards us.? For you are not like 
those others you know, whose voice sounds sweeter than honey because they 
continually indulge themselves or, you could say, overindulge themselves in 
the figs of Lesbos.? 


* Apparently Cydones had asked Manuel to return some composition to him on the 
grounds that he considered it poorly written. Manuel claims that this indicates a lessening 
of his friendship, and he rejects an anticipated ( ?) argument of Cydones that a person with 
little literary knowledge would be wasting his time in reading such works. After all, he 
rejoins, when he was much younger Cydones had let him read his writings, and he does 
have enough literary competence to profit from it now. 

The general chronological order of Manuel’s correspondence would place this letter 
in the period from 1383 to 1385. But Manuel (lines 2-3) cites an exact phrase from a letter 
(79: 19-20) of Cydones written in 1871-1372. It is addressed: ‘To the emperor when he was 
still despot,” therefore before 25 September 1373: see Délger, Kaiserregesten, 3130, p. 60. 
An exact citation of this sort would be unlikely, although not impossible, some ten years 
later. One suspects that Manuel’s letter was written within a year or so of Cydones’ Letter 
79, but no certain conclusion can be reached. 
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B f. 55-557 C f. 3587-359. 1 τῷ αὐτῷ codd. || 5 στερότητος οοᾷ. [| 6 διεµαρτύρου Ο | 
10-11 βασιλεῦσαι -- μενουσῶν: ἀνθρώπων γάρ τινα βασιλεῦσαι τῶν γνωμῶν τῶν σῶν πολι- 
τῶν μενουσῶν Ο, ἀνθρώπων γάρ τινα τῶν γνωμῶν ἆθ]. Ῥ | τῇ γνώμῃ B || 15 o9 om. B | 
24. μόνον ὣς δεῖ; οοὐά. | 28-29 ταῖς -- συμβουλαῖς οπι. C 


ὅ. Τῷ Κυδώνῃ 


Ἔφησδθ”, ὡς οἶσθα, καὶ λίαν ἔφης ὀρϑῶς' «οὐκ ἔστι προσϑήκην 
γενέσθαι τοῖς εἰς ἔσχατον ἀφιγμένοις.» ἔστι δὲ καὶ τοῦτο δόξα σοφοῖς’ 
μηδὲν τῶν ἐν βίῳ πάντη μένειν ἀκίνητον. ἄρ᾽ οὖν εἰς ἔσχατον ἀφιγμένῳ 

ὃ τῆς ἡμετέρας ἀγάπης, πρὸς τῷ μὴ προσθήκην σοι ταύτης οὐδὲν ἀπεικὸς 
ἐξ ἀνάγκης γενέσθαι καὶ μείωσιν: καὶ τοῦτ᾽, οἶμαι, συνίστησι τὸ τοὺς 
σοὺς παῖδας, φημὶ δὴ τοὺς λόγους, ἄχϑεσϑαι παρ᾽ ἐμοὶ μένειν καὶ 
τούτους αἰτεῖν ἐπιστέλλοντα. κἂν τὸ μάταιον εἶναι προβάλλῃ ὀλίγην 
πεῖραν ἔχοντα λόγων μεγάλων ἐνδιατρίβειν πονήμασιν, ὡς ἀσϑενὲς 

10 τοῦϑ᾽ ἡγοῦμαι. πῶς γὰρ οὔ; ἐπεὶ τὰ σά μοι πολλάκις πονήµατα, καίπερ 
νεωτέρῳ ὄντι καὶ ἀπειροτέρῳ λόγων ἢ νῦν, ὡς εἰκός, αὐτὸς ἐγχειρίζειν 
ἠξίους; ἄλλως 9’ ἢ τῶν λόγων τριβὴ τῷ μὴ παντελῶς λόγους ἀγνοοῦντι 
μᾶλλον προσῆκεν ἥπερ ἀγροίκοις καὶ τοῖς τούτους ἐξησκημένοις: εἴ γε 
δοτέον ὡς χρήσιμον εἶναι τὸν λύχνον τοῖς τε μὴ τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς ἐκκοπεῖσι 
15 καὶ τοῖς μὴ πρὸς ἥλιον ἱσταμένοις. 

᾿Αλλ᾽ ὥσπερ βούλει διάκεισο πρὸς ἡμᾶς: ἀκεραίαν σοι τηρήσομεν 
τὴν ἀγάπην. οὐ λήσεις δ᾽ οἷος ἔσῃ περὶ ἡμᾶς τῷ μὴ μαϑεῖν μηδὲ 
βούλεσϑαι κρύπτεσϑαι᾽ οὐ γὰρ ὅμοιος ἐκείνοις γε σὺ τοῖς οὕστινας οἶσθα 
γλυκίω μέλιτος ἔχουσι τὴν αὐδὴν τῇ συνεχεῖ μεταλήψει, εἰ δὲ βούλει, 

20 τῇ παραχρήσει τῶν ἰσχάδων τῶν Λεσβυκῶν. 





5: 2-3: Cydones, epist. '79, 19-20. 19: Homerus, 17., 1, 249. 


B f. 55%-56 C f. 350v-360. 1 τῷ αὐτῷ οοἆά. || 6-θ προσθήκην γενέσθαι σοι οὐδὲν 
απεικὸς ἐξ ἀνάγκης καὶ μείωσιν ταύτης εἶναι Ο | 19 λόγων ἁγνῶτι Ὁ || 17 λήσῃ Ο || 19 γλυ- 
κύτερον Ὁ 





* The sense of tbis difficult phrase may be as follows: We will not be unmindful of 
your real disposition toward us for the reason that you misunderstood my position, but 
felt you had to say something in reply. Or, since the main verbs are in the future tense, 
Manuel could be saying that, in the case of future disagreements, Cydones’ real disposition 
will be clear because, even though he may misunderstand Manuel, he will not ignore him 
but will continue to write to him. 

3 This allusion is not clear. Perhaps it was some sort of private joke between Manuel 
and Cydones. 
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6. To Cabasilas! 
Constantinople 
Thessalonica, 1383—1387 


That you pour forth works of literature more copiously than the 
springs do water, while we are the only ones whom you cut off from the flow 
of your writing even though we have been thirsting for it, no longer leaves 
any room for speculation or conjecture, but it clearly compels us to view 
your concern for the fatherland and for us as slight and fading away. Yet, 
you used to think it right and good to love both, and you confirmed this in 
many ways. To show little concern for us, especially now, is simply to ignore 
us, and to ignore us is certainly unjust. Perhaps this is exactly what you 
yourself would say, and you would not contest it. But being unjust is not 
like you. Far from it. 

It is true that you practice all manner of virtue; by your involvement 
you have adorned the laws rather than having been adorned by them. But 
what greatly accentuates this injustice is the fact that you have been a 
friend of ours for so long a time; and on top of everything else, there is the 
present situation, which would lead even an enemy to change his position 
and be reconciled. For the state of affairs in the land which bore you and 
which now holds me,? o Savior, has surpassed and overshadowed all tragedy. 
A heavier burden, though, and a greater cause of grief is the realization that 
the present evils are really a period of profound peace compared with those 
we expect to face very soon. This is the judgment we must form when we 
restrict our gaze to our own sin, for, as long as I have my wits about me, 
I would not say this when contemplating God's love for mankind, which I 
am certain overcomes all sin. So it is that your beloved native land is in a 
sorry state, and for our part we need some remedy to drive away the evils 
we face or at least to give us some courage. 

But you—for it is better to rescue a good friend by admonition than 
to lose him and consider this but a slight loss—as though these events, 
unknown to you, were happening beyond the Cataracts or concerned some 
Paiones or Celts, you sit there unmoved. You relax, apparently sharing the 
attitude of others who, on observing the situation—I hope I am wrong in 
this—will think that it is sufficient to gaze with awe upon the calamities 
which have befallen us and upon those still threatening, and in this way all 
obligations are finished with. This would be most unworthy of an intelligent 
person like yourself. For this was the way we used to look upon the in- 
credible events in the history books, since it was not possible to take any 
further steps or to follow a better course of action. After all, how could 
anyone ward off dangers which are no longer present ? But we are alive, and 
you still have the opportunity to help us, both by words and by certain 
actions. Will you not reason with yourself? Will you not honor what is just ? 
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6. Τῷ Καβάσιλα 


Τὸ μὲν παρενεγκεῖν σε καὶ τὰς πηγὰς εἰς τὸν τῶν λόγων τόκον, 
τῆς δὲ ἀρδείας τῆς παρὰ σοῦ μόνους ἡμᾶς δεικνύναι καίπερ διψῶντας 
ταύτης ἐστερημένους, οὔτε τεκμαίρεσθαι δίδωσι τοῦ λοιποῦ οὔϑ’ ὑπονοεῖν 
συγχωρεῖ, ἀλλ᾽ εἰδέναι σαφῶς ἀναγκάζει ὡς μικρά σοί τίς ἐστι φροντὶς 
καὶ ἐξίτηλος τῆς πατρίδος καὶ ἡμῶν, ἃ καλὸν καὶ δίκαιον ῷου φιλεῖν 
ὁπόσ᾽ αὐτὸς ἰσχυρίζου. τὸ δ᾽ ἡμῶν µικρά σε φροντίζειν καὶ μάλιστά γε 
νῦν ὑπερορᾶν ἐστιν ἀτεχνῶς: τὸ δ᾽ ἡμῶν ὑπερορᾶν ἀδωιεῖν ἐστι πάντως. 
τάχα γὰρ ἂν φήσαις τουτὶ καὶ αὐτὸς καὶ οὐχ ἂν ἀρνηϑείης: τὸ δὲ | ἀδωκεῖν 
οὐ πρὀς σου. πόϑεν. 

᾿Αρετῆς μὲν γὰρ ἰδέαν πᾶσαν ἀσκεῖς, νόμους δὲ τῇ μετουσίᾳ 
μᾶλλον κεκόσµμηκας ἢ κεκόσμµησαι παρ᾽ αὐτῶν. τὸ δὲ τὴν ἀδωείαν μείζω 
ποιοῦν καὶ ἐξαῖρον μάλα λαμπρῶς, ὅτι τε σὺ φίλος ἄνωϑεν ἡμῖν, καὶ 
ἐφέστηκε τοῖς πράγμασι καιρὸς ἐν ᾧ κἂν ἐχϑρὸς ἐκάμφϑῃ καὶ κατηλλάγγ. 
τὰ γὰρ τῆς σὲ μὲν ἐνεγκούσης ἐμὲ δὲ νῦν ἐχούσης πράγματ᾽, ὦ Σῶτερ, 
πᾶσαν τραγῳδίαν παρήλασε καὶ ἀπέκρυψεν. τὸ δὲ δὴ χαλεπώτερον καὶ 
ἐφ᾽ ᾧ ἄν τις μᾶλλον στενάξειεν ὅτι περ τὰ νῦν κακὰ εἰρήνη τις τυγχάνει 
ὄντα συχνὴ τοῖς αὐτίκα. μάλα ἔσεσθαι προσδοκωμένοις παραβαλλόμενα. 
ὃ δὴ καὶ τεκμαιρόμεθα εἰς τὴν ἡμῶν αὐτῶν ἁμαρτίαν ἀποβλέποντες, οὐδὲ 
γὰρ εἴποιμ. ἄν, ἕως ἂν σωφρονῶ, ὡς καὶ εἰς τὴν τοῦ Θεοῦ φιλανθρωπίαν, 
ἧς πᾶσαν ἁμαρτίαν ἡττᾶσθαι πέπεισμαι. οὕτω σοι μὲν ἢ φιλτάτη πράττει 
κακῶς πατρίς, ἡμῖν δὲ χρεία φαρμάκων ἀλεξικάκων ἤγουν πεφυκότων 
παραμυθεῖσθαι. 

Σὺ δέ--καλὸν γὰρ ἐπανασῶσαι φίλον ἐλέγχοις ἢ τὴν τούτου 
ἀποβολὴν κούφην ἡγεῖσθαι ζημίαν---ὥσπερ ἄνω Ιαταρρακτῶν ἢ περί 
τινας Ἰ]αΐίονας καὶ ἱζελτοὺς τῶν ἀγνώτων σοι τούτων γιγνομένων, 
κχάθησαι ἀτρέμας καὶ ἠρεμεῖς δοκχῶν ὡς ἔοικε συνάµα γε τοῖς ἄλλοις ol 
ἰδόντες εἴσονται, ὃ μὴ γένοιτο, ὡς ἀρχεῖ Φαυμάσαι τὰ δεινὰ τὰ καθ’ ἡμῶν 
γεγενημένα καὶ ἀπειλούμενα καὶ τὸ χρέος ἅπαν ἀποδέδοται' τὸ ὃ᾽ ἄρ᾽ 
ἥκιστ᾽ ἄξιόν σοι καὶ συνέσει τῇ σῇ. ἐν γὰρ δὴ τοῖς τῶν ἱστοριῶν 
παραδόξοις εἰώθαμεν τοῦτο ποιεῖν, ὡς οὐκ ἐνὸν περαιτέρω προελϑεῖν ἢ 
τι πρᾶξαι τῶν ἀμεινόνων. τί τις γὰρ ἂν καὶ ἀμύνειν δύναιτο τοῖς μηκέτ᾽ 
οὖσιν; ὑμῖν ὃ’ ἔτι περίεστιν ἡμῖν τιμωρεῖν καὶ λόγοις καὶ δὴ καὶ ἔργοις 
οἴστισιν ἔξεστι. ζῶμεν γάρ. οὐ διαλέξῃ σαυτῷ; οὐ τιμήσεις τὸ δίκαιον; 
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Will you not make amends and compensate for your silence by sending us 
many and lengthy letters? Or rather, does it not distress you that you have 
been holding your hands at your side and keeping your tongue still, or that 
right now there is a pressing need for you, you who esteem justice, to set 
them in motion day after day to come to our assistance? If, however, you 
are really convinced that you have forgotten yourself in wronging us by 
not having kept up your former correspondence and having deprived us of 
your usual letters, then renounce the wrong you have done, and to those 
letters add three more, imitating Zachaeus, and to those three many more.’ 
For it would indeed be far better, I believe, and more just in every way for 
a person to be ready seventy times seven, as Christ himself said, to make 
amends and to come to the support of whomever he had wronged than simply 
to pardon those who have erred and who denounce themselves. 

If you do not agree with this, but view it differently, then state your 
reasons, by God and by the Guardian of the City, the all-conquering Deme- 
trius, the giver of victory. But even though he now acts very slowly and 
delays in presenting himself as the victor, I would never be foolish enough 
to believe, as some people might, that he would ignore us to the end and 
allow the forces of evil to rush against us like rivers flowing upstream, as 
though he were unable to stem the tide and turn back in flight the foe drunk 
with violence. For he who has so often utterly destroyed the enemy, who 
by prayer made Lyaeus weaker than an infant, and who by killing the 
visible scorpion destroyed the mental one as well, who surely has the strength 
to do all else with the aid and favor of God, and who remains absolutely 
undefeated, such a one will hardly wish to be overcome by our offenses only.4 
It is for this that I am praying through him to God, either that I may obtain 
pardon, or at least that I alone may be punished. Still, in this regard it is 
pud and more reasonable to believe that we shall obtain God's forgiveness 
m n ο. in those good things which will greatly outweigh the 
- 2 i my dearest friend, I know well that your reverence for the 

wil make you stop dealing in subtleties, and that you will not have 
to make apologies. Rather, you will seek out some way to pay back with 


full interest, aware that this alone will en 
I able you to clea 
of my accusations. Jy r yourself completely 


——————— MÀ —À 


| 1 The references to Cabasilas’ native city and to its 
the composition of this letter in Thessalonica, 
difficulties. These facts and its position in 


patron, St. Demetrius, place 
and at atime when Manuel was in serious 
the manuscript make it almost certain 


that the letter was written duri ish si 
letter we uring the Turkish siege of " i 
expectation that his troubles would g ο... E 


siege, perhaps 1383-1384. See Dennis, 
Coislin manuscript. 


TOW worse suggests that it was written early in the 
Manuel in Thessalonica, 77 ff. It is not found in the 
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96 οὐ δίκην εἰσπράξῃ παρὰ σαυτοῦ τῆς σιγῆς ἐξ ἀντιρρόπου πέμπων ἡμῖν 
πολλά τε γράμματα καὶ μακρά; οὐ δυσχερανεῖς μᾶλλον ὅτι τὼ χεῖρε 
κατέσχες παρὰ σαυτῷ καὶ τὴν γλῶτταν ἐπέσχες, ἢ ὅτι σοι νῦν χρεία μάλα 
πολλὴ τὰ δίκαια. τιμῶντι ἡμέρας ὅλας ταῦτα κινεῖν | πρὸς τὸ ἡμῖν 
βοηϑεῖν; ἀλλ᾽ εἰ μὲν τίϑεσαι πεισϑεὶς ὡς ἐλελήγϑεις σαυτὸν ἡμᾶς ἀδωιῶν 

40 μήϑ’ οἷς πρότερον ἐπέστελλες προστιθεὶς καὶ τὰ εἰωθότα γράμματα 
προσαποστερῶν, ἀπόδος ἅπερ ἠδίκεις καὶ πρὸς τούτοις ἕτερα τρία, 
τὸν Ζακχαῖον μιμούμενος, καὶ πρὸς τοῖς τρισὶ πολλά. πολλῷ γὰρ δήπου 
βέλτιον εἴη ἄν, οἶμαι, καὶ δικαιότερον εἵνεκα πάντων καὶ ἑβδομηκοντάκις 
ἑπτά, τοῦτο δὴ τὸ τοῦ Χριστοῦ, ἑαυτὸν παρέχειν ἀποδιδόντα τε καὶ 

46 παραμυϑούμενον ὅντινά τις ἠδίκηκεν περ τοῖς ἡμαρτηκόσι καὶ σφᾶς 
αὐτοὺς προσαγγέλλουσι συγγινώσχειν. 

Εἰ δ᾽ οὐκ ἐνδίδως ἀλλ᾽ ἄλλως σοι τὰ πράγματα χέκριται, φράσον 
avd’ ὅτου πρὸς Θεοῦ καὶ τοῦ τῇ πόλει φύλακος πανσϑενοῦς Δημητρίου, 
τοῦ καὶ τὰς νίκας ἀνῃρημένου. εἰ δὲ δὴ σφόδρα μέλλει καὶ ἀναβάλλεται 

50 νῦν δεῖξαι τὸν νυκητήν, μηδέποϑ’ οὕτω μανείην ἐγὼ ταὐτά τισιν ἐννοῶν 
ὡς δὴ περιόψεται μέχρι τέλους τὰ κακὰ χωρεῖν συγχωρῶν ἄνω ποταμῶν 
καθ᾽ ἡμῶν, ὥσπερ οὐκ ἐξὸν οὐ μόνον κωλύσαι ἀλλὰ καὶ πρὸς τοὺς 
ἐξυβρικότας διαπράξασθαι παλινδρομῆσαι. ὁ γὰρ δὴ πανστρατιᾷ τοὺς 
ἐχϑροὺς πλειστάκις διαφϑείρας, τόν τε Λυαῖον εὐχῇ καὶ τῶν βρεφῶν 

55 ἀδρανέστερον ἀποδείξας, καὶ τὸν νοητὸν σκορπίον τῷ αἰσϑητῷ συν- 
νεκρώσας, τἆλλά τε πάντ᾽ ἰσχύων τῇ τοῦ Θεοῦ συμμαχίᾳ τε καὶ ῥοπῇ, 
καὶ ὅλως ἀήττητός τις ὑπάρχων σχολῇ γε τῶν ἡμετέρων μόνων πλημμελη- 
μάτων ἥττων ἀξιώσει φανῆναι, καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἐμοῦ δεομένου δι᾽ αὐτοῦ πρὸς 
Θεὸν ἥτοι συγγνώμης τυχεῖν ἤγουν παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ καὶ μόνου γ᾽ εἰσπραχϑῆναι 

60 τὴν δίκην. ἀλλὰ περὶ μὲν τούτων ἄμεινον καὶ τοῦ εἰκότος ἐχόμενον τὸ 
καὶ συγγνώμης τεύξεσθαι παρὰ Θεοῦ πιστεύειν καὶ τῶν ἀγαϑῶν μεϑ- 
έξειν πολλῷ τῷ περιόντι νυκώντων τὰ δυσχερῆ. 

Σὺ δ᾽, ὦ βέλτιστε, εὖ οἶδ᾽ ὅτι τὴν ἀλήθειαν αἰσχυνθεὶς τὸ μὲν 
σοφίσασϑαι ῥίψεις, ἀπολογιῶν δ᾽ οὐ δεήσῃ᾽ ἐπὶ δὲ τὸ ἀποδοῦναι σὺν 

65 τόκῳ πάντως που καταφεύξῃ γνοὺς ὡς τούτῳ μόνῳ δυνήσῃ ἀπολύσασθαι 
σαυτὸν τῶν ἐγκλημάτων καλῶς. | 


6: 42: Luc., 19,8. 44: Math., 18,22. 5l: Euripides, Medea, 410; cf. Zenobium, 
Prov. 2, 56: Paroem. gr. I, 47. 54-55: Avaiov ... d&modetEac: Passio S. Demetrii a 
Symeone Metaphraste, Acta Sanctorum, Oct. IV (Bruxel. 1856), pp. 88, 91-93, 98-100; 
Μηναῖα τοῦ ὅλου ἐνιαυτοῦ, Ι, Sept. et Oct. (Romae 1888), in festo S. Nestoris, 27 Oct., ad 
vesp., pp. 538, 541, 543; in festo S. Demetrii, 28 Oct., ad vesp., p. 522, ad matut., p. 536. 
55: vontov — ovwexpmoag: Passio S. Demetrii cit., p. 98; M enaion cit., pp. 538, 541, 518. 
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2 Thessalonica. 


3 Luke 19:8. l l 
4 According to the legend, Lyaeus was a favorite gladiator of the Emperor Maxi- 


mian whom the Christian youth, Nestor, was to face in mortal combat. Demetrius prayed 
over the youth, who then slew Lyaeus. It is also said that he killed a scorpion (or a snake) 
in his prison cell, a symbol of the mental scorpion, error, pride, or sin: references in appa- 


ratus to text. 


7. To Cabasilas! 


I do not think you ought to infer from my being out of touch with you 
for such a long time that I have forgotten you. For I have always placed 
more value on my association and constant companionship with you than 
those who are enslaved to gold put into hoarding it. To be sure, my con- 
centration on the multitude of tasks to be done, both at home and abroad, 
might perhaps have made me somewhat sluggish in keeping in contact. But, 
unless I had completely forgotten myself, I would never at all forget that 
good and virtuous man who loves me very much and whom in return I 
greatly love. Well then, I shall put down a few words for his sake. Whoever 
has come to know you and realizes what type of person you are by nature, 
and whoever knows the sort of people I am usually genuinely fond of, will 
immediately believe what I have just said. 

By no means, though, should you, my good friend, ask pardon because 
of your own silence; either you thought you had a right to bring charges, 
but were unable to do so, or you had no right to bring any charges, since you 
were at fault by being silent. 


! This letter may have been placed here simply because the addressee is the same as 
that of the preceding letter and the contents are similar. 


8. To Cydones? 


Constantinople 
Thessalonica, spring 1385 


I have heard many people praise the view about poverty expressed by 
Theognis, but now that it has met with your approval, how will anyone 
ever think that Theognis did not express it to perfection ? This is what 
first convinced me to take every conceivable means to avoid poverty. I also 
recalled what happened long ago to N eokaisarites, who lost his position in 
charge of the salt works, a position of no importance, but still a position.? 
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7. T Καβάσιλα 


Οὐ δεῖν σε οἶμαι νομίζειν ὡς ἐπιλέλησμαί σου εἰ τοσαύτῃ χέχρηµααι 
πρός σε τῇ σιγῇ, ὦ τὸ συνεῖναί τε καὶ διὰ πάντων κεχρῆσθαι βέλτιον 
ἦγον αἰεὶ ὴ τὸ ἀθροίζειν χρυσίον οἳ τούτῳ δουλεύουσιν. ὅπ᾽ ἀσχολίας 
μὲν γὰρ τῆς ἀπὸ τοῦ πλήθους τῶν πραγμάτων, τῶν τε ἔνδον καὶ ϑύραϑεν, 
ἴσως ἂν γενοίμην ἀμβλύτερος τοῦτο ποιεῖν, τοῦ δὲ καλοῦ κἀγαθοῦ καὶ 
σφόδρα μέν µε φιλοῦντος, σφόδρα δέ μοι πεφιλημένου, εἰ μὴ καὶ ἐμαυτοῦ 
παντάπασιν ἐπιλέλησμαι οὐδ᾽ ἂν οὐδ᾽ ἐκείνου δήπου ποτέ. Γὀλίγοις τοίνυν 
χρήσομαι λόγοις τούτου γε χάριν. ὅστις σου γέγευται γὰρ οἷος τυγχάνεις 
τὴν φύσιν ὤν, καὶ τοῦτο δέ γε ἤδει ὁποῖοί τινες οὓς εἰώθειν ὄντως φιλεῖν 
ἐγώ, πίστιν εὐϑὺς παρέξει τοῖς εἰρημένοις. 

Μήτοι γε δὴ σύ, ὦ ᾿γαϑέ, Γαὐτός γε μὴν παραιτοῦ! τῆς σῆς ἕνεκα 

2 
Mo. LY 3 ~ Νο of / IN 2 € om / y 
σιωπῆς: εἴτ᾽ ἐγκαλεῖν ἐδόκεις ἔχειν δικαίως, τόδ᾽ οὐχ ὑπῆρξέ σοι, εἴτε 
A 2 aso 94 39! ~ 
μηδὲν ἐγκαλεῖν ἔπειτ᾽ ἠδίκεις σιγῶν. 
7: B f. 57 


Cf. 360—360v signata c'  ὅ ϑύραζε © || 6 post ἀμβλύτερος in ras. 


πρός γε τό P || 7 post ot in ras. dvtog (?) P || post mepiAnuévov add. tuyxdvovtos O | 
8 ἐπιλέλεσμαι ὅπερ οὐ πέπονϑα Ο, ὅπερ οὐ πέπονθα ἆο]. Β | ροβῦ ὀλίγοις αἆά. deiv ody HHA nV 
χρήσασθαι λόγοις τούτου γε χάριν C, quae quidem verba del. P || 12 post ’yadé add. σὺ 


μέντοι 


παραιτεῖσθαι ἀξίου Ό, εαᾶσπι αοὶ. Ῥ 


δ. Τῷ Κυδώνῃ 


\ * ’ € ~ - / 7 e» > / 
Thy περὶ πενίας ῥηθεῖσαν τῷ (Θεόγνιδι γνώμην πολλῶν ἀκήκοα 
ἐπαινούντων: ὅτε δὲ καὶ τῆς σῆς τετύχηκε ψήφου, πῶς τίς ποτε νομιεῖ 
μὴ πάνυ ταύτην ἐκείνῳ καλῶς εἰρῆσθαι; ταυτί με πρῶτον ἀνέπεισε, πρὸς 
3 ` 3 ~ / / . \ λ 5v! d 
δὲ καὶ τὸ τῷ Νεοκαισαρίτῃ πάλαι συμβὰν τὴν μηδενὸς ἀξίαν ὅμως 
δ᾽ ἀρχὴν τὴν τῶν ἁλῶν ἀπολέσαντι, πάντα πράττειν καὶ πραγματεύεσθαι 
ὥστε τὴν πενίαν διαφυγεῖν. 
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Moreover, I thought it necessary, according to the proverb, to sow 
rocks and to cast seed haphazardly on the sand and to expect a crop of grain 
as from rich earth. For the present situation forces us to this extreme. 
Accordingly, with good hope of success we placed our trust in that man 
you know, one of those who prefer to speak falsehood rather than the truth, 
even though I have often been cheated of my hopes while trusting in the 
right people. But may God grant that I do not fall short of my hopes, at 
least this time. This is what we must all prophesy, or rather we should have 
faith in those who have faith i Him who said: Whatever you ask, you 
will receive, if you have faith. If I did not have faith that I shall attain my 
goal, it is clear that I would not be spending so much on the embassy. When 
he fails to fulfill nothing of what the Lord has promised, then the person to 
whom I have sent the embassy would with reason be regarded as the un- 
doubted vicar of the Lord.® 


1 In his endeavors to defend Thessalonica against the Turks Manuel turned to the 
pope in the hope of obtaining military assistance: Dennis, Manuel in Thessalonica, 136-41. 
Early in 1385 Manuel designated his ambassadors, of whom the only one known by name 
is Euthymius, perhaps the later patriarch to whom Manuel addressed Letters 39, 40, 51, 
55. About the end of the winter of 1385 Cydones wrote a long letter (302) to Manuel, which 
begins: 

‘You seem quite willing to listen to poets, since you paid close attention to what 
Theognis had to say. For that race is generally very clever and does not express itself in 
words that are altogether clear, but after hinting at many things in a few words, it is 
finished, and a person pursuing the thought of the poet must not stop just at the words but 
must penetrate beyond to his mind and realize that the spoken word refers to everything 
to which it has a reasonable application and connection. Now, someone else who had heard 
the views of Theognis on poverty would perhaps have turned to money making and cheap 
taverns and would be persuaded to scatter seed over sea and rocks in hopes of obtaining 
money. You, however, regarded this sort of counsel as quite unworthy of a wise man. As 
an emperor you listened to his views and by your own greatness of character you have 
done honor to the poet. For you would think of advising a man to undertake even impos- 
sible tasks to obtain the greatest goals, not just ordinary ones. The greatest thing is freedom 
and not having to be subject to those inferior to oneself.... So it is, indeed, that you place 
living in freedom above all else, and in your earnest endeavors to preserve it for yourself 
and your subjects, you govern and send orders, you call in allies, you face dangers now by 
land, now by sea, you send embassies, make expenditures, and try to omit none of the 
possible means.... It is clear that, with God favorably disposed, you will not miss the 
goal you aim at, nor will you be like those plowing the sea and sowing rocks.... I could 
have contributed a good deal to the present embassy if I had known about it when you 
were getting it ready. For I would have written ahead to my friends in Rome to facilitate 
the work of the ambassadors.... Nonetheless, I did not neglect persons of influence, but 
I mbade use of those sailing there to inform the director and the chorus about him [Pope 
Urban VI and his curia or cardinals] of the good things we know about you.” 

j Cydones expressed his disappointment that he had not been informed or consulted 
about the negotiations with Rome. To all this Manuel contented himself with this brief 
reply, n it is oo why he failed to involve Cydones in the affair. 

_. +heognis, 1, 175-76. *‘Poverty subdues a good man mo 
avoid it a man should cast himself as the dnd sea or over ion 2 ner 
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Καὶ δεῖν λοιπὸν ᾠήϑην, τὸ τῆς παροιμίας, καὶ πέτρας σπείρειν 

καὶ τὰ τυχόντα σπέρματα καταβαλέσϑαι τῇ ἄμμῳ καὶ ὡς ἀπὸ πιείρας 
10 γῆς πυρῶν φορὰν προσδοκᾶν. τοῦτο γὰρ ὁ νῦν ἡμᾶς βιάζεται καιρός. 
τοιγαροῦν ὅν γε οἶδας τῶν ψευδομένων μᾶλλον ἣ φθεγγομένων εἶναι 
δοκοῦντα τούτῳ πεπιστεύκαμεν τὴν ἀγαϑὴν ἐλπίδα προβεβλημένοι, καίτοι 
πολλάκις ταύτης ψευσϑέντες καὶ οἷς ἔδει πεπιστευκότες. δοίη δ᾽ ὁ (Θεὸς 
μὴ τῶν ἐλπίδων νῦν γοῦν διαμαρτεῖν. οὕτω γὰρ ἀνάγκη μαντεύεσϑαι, 

15 πᾶσι, πιστεύειν δὲ μᾶλλον πιστεύουσί γε τῷ εἰρηκότι: ὅ τι ἂν | αἰτήσησθε 
πιστεύοντες λήψεσϑε. εἰ μήτε γὰρ ἐπίστευον τυχεῖν ὧν ἐφίεμαι, δῆλον 
ὡς οὐκ ἂν περὶ τὴν πρεσβείαν τοσαῦτα ἀνήλισκον ἐγώ᾽ ἐπίτροπός τε τοῦ 
Σωτῆρος σαφὴς τότ᾽ ἂν εἰκότως νομισθείη ἐκεῖνος ᾧ τὴν πρεσβείαν 
ἀπέσταλκα ἐπειδὰν μηδὲν ἐλλείπῃ πληρῶν τῶν τῷ Δεσπότῃ ὑπεσχημένων. 


8: Diogenes, Prov. 3, 71; 


8:2: Theognis, I, 175-76. 6-7: Theognis, loc. cit. 
15-16: 


Macarius, Prov. 7, 6; Michael Apost. Prov. 14, 20: Paroem. gr. II, 48, 202, 611. 
Math. 21, 22; Marc. 11, 24, et alibi. 


B f. 57-577 CO f. 360%-361 signata &/ 5 Neoxatcapetty codd. || I3 δοίη δὲ τὰ νῦν C 


3 Neokaisarites is found as a family name in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries: 
see D. I. Polemis, The Doukai. A Contribution to Byzantine Prosopography (London, 
1968), 149-50. Philes speaks of the protoasecretis Theodore Neokaisarites: Manuelis 
Philae carmina, ed. E. Miller (Paris, 1855-57), I, 44446. Michael Neokaisarites is 
mentioned in 1274: George Pachymeres, De Michaele et Andronico Palaeologis libri X111, 
ed. I. Bekker (Bonn, 1835), I, 395. Another Michael held the post of grand adnou- 
miastes in 1318 and 1324: Guilland, Recherches, I, 595. Gregory of Cyprus, Patriarch of 
Constantinople (1283-1289), addressed many letters to the protoasecretis Manuel Neo- 
kaisarites: ed. S. Eustratiades, in *Exxdnotcotixh Dapocg, 1-5 (1908-1910). The same 
name occurs in Nicephorus Gregoras, Byzantina historia, eds. L. Schopen and I. Bekker 
(Bonn, 1829-55), 8, 3: I, 293. John Doukas Neokaisarites was a well-known copyist, 
whose dated manuscripts belong to the period 1334-1366: L. Politis, Enuelopa περὶ τοῦ 
βιβλιογράφου Ἰωάννου Δούκα τοῦ Νεοκαισαρείτου, ἰη Εἰς μνήμην Σπ. 1. Agurpov (Athens, 
1935), 587-95; ‘‘Eine Schreiberschule im Kloster τῶν 'Ὀδηγῶν,᾽ BZ, 51 (1958), 18-19; 
A. Guillou, Les archives de Saint-Jean-Prodrome sur le mont Ménécée (Paris, 1955), 189. 
The Neokaisarites of this letter, though, and the incident alluded to are not otherwise 
known. 

4 This may be a reference to the Turkish Emir Murad or to an influential personage 
in Constantinople. 

5 Pope Urban VI. 
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9. To Tribolest 


Mistra 
Thessalonica, 1383—1387 


We made a serious effort to have your letter read before as many 
people as you would wish, and you surely wished a large number to hear it, 
confident in your literary skill and expecting to be praised for it. And this 
is just what happened. For the entire audience applauded and was full of 
admiration as the letter was read by its “grandfather.”? Nor was he able to 
conceal his own pleasure as the theater was shaken by applause and by 
praise for the skilled craftsman whose teaching has led you to become such 
a great rhetorician. But this made him blush so much that he was scarcely 
able to continue. So it was that what you succeeded in producing struck 
even your master himself, along with everyone else, with admiration and 
pleasure, and made him look particularly radiant. But while the others were 
expressing their wonderment, I seemed to be the only one who was not 
doing so. Someone asked me how it could be possible that among the entire 
group I alone appeared unaffected, that is, uninspired and lacking in admi- 
ration. “I too am greatly impressed,” I replied, “for I cannot help being 
thoroughly amazed, not because a noble father brings forth noble children,” 
referring to you and your writings, “but because the rest of you marvel at 
this as though you had unexpectedly come across something new.” This is 
what I said, and I seemed to hit the mark, inasmuch as it brought the group 
to admire the very man whom I wanted to be admired. 

.. But tell me, by God, what in the world are those noble leaps in your 
writing where you thought it proper to “leap” while you were "sitting still." 
For you said, as you know: "T sit here with a radiant countenance both 
leaping about and assuming a grave air." The last term then and the first 
one, the gravity, I mean, and the radiance, we pass over in silence for your 
sake. But how, remaining seated, you practice leaping about, and over 
what distances, this I would very much like to learn. If you could teach me 
very new science, I will profess a great debt of gratitude to you. For 

y making good use of this method, I mean those leaps of yours, I could 
effortlessly, while still seated, pass rapidly over town and country as I might 
even as far as that land of Pelops where you now dwell. For that land 
| E . ος. and friend and son.? Can you imagine how much I 
n τ it? You know how passionately I yearn to be able whenever I 
e oo s I regard as myself. If it were not possible to do 
zu d a a uly choose to purchase at the price of my own limbs 

t pheus or the arrow of Abaris.4 More than anything else 
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9. Τῷ Τριβόλῃ 


Ἐπὶ τοσούτων σοι τὴν ἐπιστολὴν ἀναγνωσθῆναι σπουδὴν πεποιῇ- 
μεϑα ἐφ᾽ ὅσων γε καὶ ἐβούλου' ἐπὶ πολλῶν δ᾽’ ἄρ᾽ ἐβούλου τῇ λόγων 
τ» \ 3 / ! , ~ ^ q yeyr 
τέχνῃ ϑαρρῶν καὶ ἐπαίνων τεύξεσϑαι ταύτῃ γε προσδοκῶν, ὃ καὶ ἐξέβη. 
τοσοῦτοι γὰρ αὐτὴν ἐκρότουν καὶ διὰ ϑαύματος ἦγον ὅσοιπερ ἀκηκόασιν 
ἀναγινωσκομένης παρὰ τοῦ ταύτης πάππου, ᾧ καὶ κρύπτειν μὲν τὴν ἡδονὴν 
οὐκ ἐξῆν τοῦ θεάτρου σειομένου καὶ εὐφημούντων τὸν σοφιστὴν παρ᾽ ὃν 
φοιτῶν τοιόσδε ῥήτωρ γεγένησαι, ὑπὸ δὲ τοῦ ἄγαν ἐρυϑριᾶν σχεδὸν 
χωρεῖν οὐχ οἷός τε ἦν. οὕτω μὲν οὖν συνάμα πᾶσι καὶ αὗτόν σοι τὸν 
A 3 / 7 y e / 3 7 
σοφιστὴν ἐκπλήττεσθαί τε καὶ ἥδεσϑαι κατεσκεύασεν ἐξαστράψαντα 
/ a 1 3 / 3 , > A 3 $ 3 m o. 
μόνον ἃ σὺ τίκτειν ἰσχύεις. εἷς δὲ μόνος αὐτὸς ἐν ϑαυμάζουσιν οὐ τοῦτ 
ἐφάνην ποιῶν, καί τινος ἐρομένου τί δήποτ᾽ ἂν εἴη τὸ μόνον µε τῶν 
πάντων ποιοῦν μὴ ταὐτὰ τοῖς ἅπασι πάσχειν' ἔνϑουν λέγω καϑορᾶσϑαι 
καὶ ἐκπλήξεως γέμοντα. «ἐκπλήττομαί γε, ἔφην, οιἀγώ' δεῖ µε γὰρ τῷ 
ὄντι ἐκπλήξει συνέχεσϑαι, οὐχ ὡς γενναῖος γενναίους τέκοι παῖδας 
πατήρ,» σὲ δὴ λέγων καὶ ἅπερ γράφεις, «ἀλλ᾽ δ9᾽ ὑμεῖς ἀξιοῦτε τουτὶ 
ϑαυμάζειν ὡς δὴ παρὰ προσδοκίαν ἰδόντες τι καινόν.) ταῦτ᾽ ἔφην ἐγὼ 
καὶ ἔδοξά τι λέγειν, ἀνθ’ ὧν ϑαυμάζειν μᾶλλον τούτοις ἐπῇει ὃν ϑαυμά- 
ζεσθαι ἐβουλόμην. 
᾿Αλλὰ σύ μοι λέγε, πρὸς (Θεοῦ, τίνα δὴ τὰ γενναῖα ἐκεῖνα σκιρ- 
τήματα ἃ καϑήμενος σκιρτᾶν οὐκ ἀπηξίους γράφειν; ἔφησϑα γὰρ ὡς 
οἶσϑα' «ιάθϑημαι φαιδρῷ τῷ προσώπῳ καὶ σχιρτῶν καὶ σεμνυνόμενος.» 
τό τε οὖν τελευταῖον καὶ δὴ καὶ τὸ πρῶτον, τὴν σεμνότητα λέγω καὶ 
τὴν φαιδρότητα, σὴν χάριν σιωπῶμεν. ὅπως δὲ καϑήμενος ἐξήσκηκας 
| σκιρτᾶν καὶ πόσα πλέϑρα γῆς, τοῦτο δὲ καὶ σφόδρα βουλοίμην μαϑεῖν, 
καὶ ἣν διδάξῃς κἀμὲ ταυτηνὶ τὴν καινὴν ἐπιστήμην μεγάλην σοι χάριν 
ὁμολογοῦντες ἐσόμεθα. χρωμένῳ γὰρ τῷ πράγματι συνεχῶς, τοῖς σκιρτή- 
μασί φημι τουτοισίν, ἀκονιτί μοι γενήσεται καϑημένῳ ἣν ἂν ἐθέλοιμι 
Sd \ / \ / ^v € 3 \ 3 4 ` ~ Πέ 
γῆν καὶ πόλιν τὸ τάχος καταλαβεῖν, ὣς δὲ καὶ αὐτὴν τὴν τοῦ Ηέλοπος 
ἣν οἰκεῖς νῦν, ἔχουσαν γάρ μοι τὸν γλυκύτατον ἀδελφὸν καὶ φίλον καὶ 
υἱόν. πῶς οἴει µε ταύτην ποϑεῖν ἰδεῖν; ἴσθι με ἔφεσιν κεκτημένον 
/ κ S ~ / e / 3 / a 34 34 Y 
τοσαύτην τοῦ δεδυνῆσθαι βλέπειν ὁπόταν ἔνελοιμι ὃν ἔγωγε ἴσον ἄγω 
~ 5 es ^ e . / > ~ g t 2 ς / at 3 
τῇ ἐμῇ κεφαλῇ, ὡς καὶ μέλους ἐμοῦ πρίασϑαι ἑλέσναι Ετοίµως εἴπερ οὐκ 
3 m / Ἂ ` ~ 95 / / of \ > / 3.4. / 
ἐνῆν χρυσίου ἣ τὴν τοῦ ᾿Ορφέως κιϑάραν ἤγουν τὸν ᾿Αβάριδος ὀϊστόν. 
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I would choose never to be separated in body from him to whom I am 
united in spirit night and day. But since, by God’s good judgment, we have 
been apart for no short time in order to promote the common good of the 
Romans and not our own advantage, would anyone be surprised at my 
statement, anyone who knows what love really is and who knows how many 
things have united us and still compel us to love each other #8 

Do you really want to learn the reason for the comments we hurled at 
you regarding the “leaping about’? In making those remarks it was my 
intention, I want you to know, to bring you to defend yourself and to send 
more splendid letters here. Now, when I say "more splendid," understand 
that I am hoping for longer ones. For all your letters are sisters, and they 
are all equally perfect. The longer a letter is, then, the more splendid it is. 


1 The vague chronological indications in this letter and its position in the collection 
incline one to place it in the years 1383-1387, during Manuel’s reign in Thessalonica 
when Triboles served as an official of the Despot Theodore in Mistra: see p. liii. | 

2 In Byzantine literary circles the author of a composition was often called its 
father; in this case Manuel calls the teacher (perhaps loosely interpreted) of Triboles the 
grandfather of the work. A few lines later he refers to him as his master, but his identity 
is not known and, in any event, Triboles’ letter does not seem to have survived. 


® Theodore I Palaeologus, despot in the Morea: see Dennis, Manuel in Thessa- 
lonica, 15. | 


* The harp or lyre of Orpheus enabled him to charm men, animals, and the elements 


of nature. Abaris, a mythical servant of Apollo, was able to t : 
golden arrow of the god. ravel everywhere with the 


€ | T va Sy had been separated since 1382, the one in Thessalonica and 
e other in the Morea, but had joined in an alliance against th : i 
in Thessalonica, 43, 58, 114-28. PRE ος 


10. To Cydones 


Constantinople 
Thessalonica, 1383-1387 


Your letter arrived here bearing an indictment that what you had 
previously written was nonsense, and, at the same time accusing us of 
compiling these letters of yours into a book.! But of Bourse you said this in 
jest, since you must be well aware that you have not convinced us. For I am 
not ignorant of Phaedrus unless I have also forgotten myself."? But it has 
been your lot to suffer in fact what you claimed in jest to be suffering. For 
it was destined, as it seems, my very good friend, that even in making 
pleasantries you did not depart from the truth. Since all of your writings 
ate above reproach, this letter which accuses them of nonsense has itself 
been judged by all of them as guilty of the very thing for which it came and 


e μι... μμ μυ. 
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ἑλοίμην γὰρ ἂν ἀντὶ πάντων ᾧ γε σύνειμι τῇ ψυχῇ νύκτωρ καὶ μεϑ’ ἡμέραν 


᾽ μηδὲ τῷ σώματι χεχωρίσϑαι. ἐπεὶ δέ, δόξαν οὕτω Θεῷ, χρόνον διέστημεν 
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οὐ μικρὸν πρὸς τὸ κοινῇ τῶν “Ῥωμαίων δοχοῦν συμφέρον ἰδόντες καὶ 
μὴ πρὸς τὸ ἡμῖν ἐφετόν, τί τις ἂν ϑαυμάσειε τῶν εἰρημένων ὡς δεῖ φιλεῖν 
ἐγνωκὼς ὅσα τε ἡμᾶς συνῴϑησέ τε καὶ συνωϑεῖ ἀλλήλους φιλεῖν; 
Βούλει μαϑεῖν ἀνθ’ ὅτου τοῖς ῥήμασί σε ἐβάλομεν ἕνεκεν τῶν 
σχιρτημάτων; ἴσϑι μοι ταῦτα εἰρῆσθαι βουλομένῳ σε δεῖξαι ἀπολογού- 
μενον καὶ καλλίους ταύτῃ πέμπειν ἐπιστολάς. ὅταν μέντοι φῶ καλλίους 
/ 3 - / / 3 \ 3 € ~ \ ^ ~ 
μακροτέρων ἐπιθυμοῦντά µε νόει, ἀδελφαὶ γὰρ αἱ πᾶσαι καὶ την τῶν 
λόγων κατειλήφασι κορυφήν' ἥτις τοίνυν τῷ μήκει νυεῶσα φανεῖται, 
αὕτη δήπου καὶ καλλίων τῶν ἄλλων ἐστίν. 


9: 94: Libanius, epist. 143, 3. 


B f. 577-587 Q f. 361—361v signata w', mut. ad finem. 1l anep. C || 25 καὶ δὴ καὶ: 
reliqua desunt C 


10. Τῷ Κυδώνῃ 


κεν ἡμῖν ἡ ἐπιστολὴ γραφὴν μὲν ἐπιφέρουσα φλυαρίας οἷς 
συνεγράψω, ἡμῖν δ᾽ ἐγκαλοῦσα ταῦτα βιβλίον ἐργασαμένοις. ἀλλὰ σύ 
γε παίζων μὲν ταῦτ᾽ ἔφης, ἡμᾶς δ᾽, εὖ ἴσϑι, πειϑομένους οὐκ ἔχεις. 
«οὐδὲ γὰρ Φαῖδρον ἀγνοῶ εἰ μὴ καὶ ἐμαυτοῦ ἐπιλέλησμαι.» συμβέβηκε 
δέ σοι παϑεῖν ἀτεχνῶς ὃ δὴ καὶ παίζων ἔλεγες πεπονϑέναι' ἔδει γάρ σε, 
ὡς ἔοικεν, ὦ βέλτιστε σύ, καὶ παίζοντα τῆς ἀληθείας μὴ ἐκπεσεῖν. 
πάντων γὰρ | ἀμέμπτων σου τῶν πονημάτων ὄντων, φλυαρίας αὐτὰ 


> 


διώκουσα ἢ ἐπιστολή, αὕτη κέκριται παρὰ πᾶσιν ἐκείνοις ἐνεχομένη ἃ 
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denounced them. You should not, then, press the charge of nonsense against 
your works, for by this expression you may be caught in the very trap you 
are trying to escape. Neither should you feel free to make accusations 
against us in a matter in which you owe so many payments. Let these pay- 
ments be made by your willingness to fill up as rapidly as possible that 
place we have reserved in the volume for future letters. 


1 While in Thessalonica Manuel had the letters received from Cydones copied into 
a special volume, with blank spaces left for future letters: Dennis, Manuel in Thessalonica, 
96. The copying was entrusted to Acacius, whom Cydones regarded as an intelligent and 
religious man: Letter 263:10-11. The present letter is in reply to Letter 326 of Cydones, 
which reads in part as follows: 

"Apparently you feel I must be punished for my friendliness toward you, and so 
you have compiled my foolish scribblings into a book. For apart from some fault of mine, 
I can see no other reason why you have condemned me to be made a laughing stock, not 
only to my contemporaries, but also to future generations, who will read the words, or 
rather the mistakes, in it where one might find more solecisms than phrases.... A person 
might think it even more laughable that you call upon me to write more of this sort of 
thing, since you say you have prepared a place in the book for future letters.” 

2 Plato, Phaedrus, 228a. 


11. To Cydones! 


Constantinople 
Thessalonica, fall, 1883 


| Being an accomplished speaker is clearly preferable to being wealthy; 
It provides something more pleasurable than all pleasure as well as a glory 
which is greater. But the opposite might well be true for those attempting 
to make speeches without having thoroughly practiced the art of rhetoric 
from childhood. A person who wishes to deliver a faultless speech must also 
consider first what will please his hearers and the topics which will make them 
feel glorious and enviable. He must have natural ability in addition to 
practice; his desire must have the assistance of intelligence and, furthermore 
of the proper occasion. Held back, therefore, by all these considerations we 
thought it best to observe silence and to hold to it firmly. You know how long 
I have adhered to this decision, since you have not been receiving my custom- 
ary letters. But since the great love and the equally great good will which 
I cherish toward your fellow citizens has completely overpowered me, I 
was unable to persevere in my resolve. For there was need of advice and I 
spoke about what I believed would best aid the city. | 





———— ——— 
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10 τῶν ἄλλων ἧκε κατηγοροῦσα. μήτε τοίνυν φλυαρίαν τῶν σαυτοῦ 
καταγνῶς ἵνα μὴ τῷ προσρήματι τούτῳ ἃ φεύγεις τούτοις ἁλῷς, μήν" 
ἡμῖν ἐγκαλεῖν ἀξίου ὧν καὶ μισϑοὺς ὀφείλεις ὅτι πολλούς. ἔστωσαν 
δὲ οἱ μισθοὶ τὸ ἣν ἡτοιμάσαμεν χώραν ἐν τῷ βιβλίῳ ταῖς ἐσομέναις 
ἐπιστολαῖς ταύτην ὡς τάχιστα πληρῶσαι ϑελῆσαι. 


10: 5: Plato, Phaedrus, 228a. 


B f. 58v. 


11. Τῷ Κυδώνῃ 


Τὸ μὲν λέγειν ἰσχύειν κρεῖττον σαφῶς ἢ πλουτεῖν, τῶν τε ἡδέων 
ἥδιον πάντων καὶ δόξαν γε τὴν ἀμείνω φέρει. τοὐναντίον μέντοι γε 
ἅπαν συμβαῖνον εὕροι τις ἂν τοῖς λέγειν μὲν πειρωμένοις μὴ πάνυ 

δ δ᾽ ἐξησκηκόσιν ἐκ παίδων τὰ περὶ λόγους. δεῖ δέ γε καὶ τὸν λέγειν 
εἰδέναι ἀμέμπτως ἐϑέλοντα τοὺς λόγους πρὸ πάντων ἄγειν οἷς τε τρυφᾶν 
ἔξεστι τοὺς ἀνϑρώπους καὶ ἅπερ εὐδοχίμους αὐτοὺς καὶ ζηλωτοὺς 
ἀπεργάζεται, ἔχειν τε τὴν φύσιν ἑπομένην τῇ ἀσκήσει καὶ τῇ ἐφέσει τὸν 
νοῦν καὶ πρός γε ἔτι τὸν καιρὸν συνεργόν. καὶ τοίνυν ἀφιστάμενοι πάντων 

10 τῶν ἀπηριϑμημένων στέργειν δεῖν ᾠήϑημεν τὴν σιγὴν καὶ ταύτης ἔχεσθαι 
ἀπρίξ, καὶ μέντοιγε καὶ εἰχόμην ὁπόσον οἶσθα χρόνον αὐτὸς τὰ εἰωθότα 
μὴ δεχόμενος γράμματα. ἀλλ᾽ ἐπειδή με τὸ μέγα φίλτρον καὶ ἢ ἐφάμιλλος 
τούτῳ εὐμένεια. ἃ τοῖς σοῖς πολίταις τρέφων εἰμὶ κατακρατήσαντά μοῦ 
κατάκρας, οὐχ οἷόν τε ἀπέφηνεν εἶναι ἐμμένειν τοῖς δεδογμένοις: ἦν 

16 γὰρ χρεία βουλῆς καὶ εἶπον τά γ᾽ ἐμοὶ δοκοῦντα συνοίσειν τῇ πόλει. 


ια’ 
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Of course, we are not hiding this "failure" of ours from you, and we 
are showing you our composition. For if it is proper and prudent not to 
communicate something secret to those who are not one’s friends, then it is 
quite improper and even dangerous to keep something secret from such a 
friend as you are to us. For our part, then, we reveal our “failure” to you and, 
In a certain sense, we denounce ourselves to you. But you will be indulgent, 
I am sure, for I suspect that frequently, dominated by love, you have 
trampled on the precepts and laws which you yourself set down. Here then 
is the work; surely you know to whom you may show it if you think it is 
well composed and of such quality that it should not be hidden. Pluck then 
the sweet fruit for yourself, you who are the cause of it, for it was you who 
provided us with the seed, and it was by you that the plant was abundantly 
watered. If, on the other hand, it seems a work fit to be cast into the fire, do 
not expect to incur amy penalty from us, since you are already incurring it, 
inasmuch as you sowed the seed of literature in us, and irrigated and culti- 

vated. it. 


! In late September or in October 1383 the commander of the Turkish forces closing 
in on Thessalonica delivered an ultimatum. Before an assembly of the citizens Manuel 
delivered a formal oration advising them on the course of action they should take: Dennis, 
Manuel in Thessalonica, 78-85. He then sent a copy to Cydones accompanied by the present 
letter. The discourse is edited by B. Laourdas, ‘O ‘ZuuGovreutimde mode tobe OsocxA0- 
νίκεις᾽ τοῦ Μανουὴλ Παλαιολόγου, in Μακεδονικά, 8 (1955), 290-307. There is a detailed 
analysis and summary in Dennis, Manuel in Thessalonica, 81—84; the letter is also 
translated by Barker, Manuel II, 415-16. 

On receiving this letter and the copy of the Discourse, Cydones wrote a rather 
effusive reply (Letter 262), praising his former pupil on his rhetorical performance, in 
which he found ''a certain echo of Demosthenes.” After continuing in this vein and refusing 
any credit for himself, he ends with a prayer. ‘‘Savior, grant to the emperor the occasion to 
compose and to deliver panegyrics instead of the counsel which he has just given. For him 
there will be more ambition in his eloquence, for myself more pleasure in listening. For at 
the moment my pleasure has been considerably lessened because I see that my fellow 
citizens had need of exhortations when their own safety was at stake.” 


19. To Cydones! 


Constantinople 
Constantinople, fall 1389— 
spring 1390 


Now that you have the staters in your hand, will you believe that you 
have received them ? I feel sure you will. Be hopeful, therefore, about what 
we prophesied yesterday would follow upon the recovery of the emperor, 
who with God's help overcame an illness stronger than the skill of the doctors, 


ap TUTETE eee 
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20 


25 


B f. 58v—59. 


81 


Ταύτην δὴ τὴν ἧτταν οὔτε κρύπτομεν ἀπὸ σοῦ καὶ τὸ πόνημα 
φανεροῦμεν. εἰ γὰρ δίκαιόν τι καὶ ἀσφαλὲς μὴ κοινωνεῖν τοῖς μὴ φίλοις 
τῶν ἀπορρήτων, πόρρω δικαίου τε καὶ ἐπισφαλὲς τὸ πρὸς φίλον τοιοῦτον 
οἷος σὺ τυγχάνεις ὢν πρὸς ἡμᾶς ἀπόρρητον ἔχειν τι. ἀλλ᾽ ἡμεῖς μέν σοι 
την τε ἧτταν ἀνακαλύπτομεν καὶ ἡμᾶς αὐτούς σοι τρόπον τινὰ προσ- 
αγγέ]λλομεν. σὺ δὲ εὖ οἵδ᾽ ὅτι συγγνώσῃ πολλάκις, οἶμαι, πατήσας 
Γτυραννούμενος ὑπὸ φίλτρου! ϑεσμοὺς καὶ νόμους οὓς ἔϑου. τὸ πόνημκ 
μέντοι τουτί" ἄν γε δόξῃ καλῶς συντεϑεῖσϑαι καὶ οἷον μὴ κρύπτεσθαι, 
αὐτὸς ἂν γνοίης οἷς δείξεις: καὶ δρέπου καρπὸν ἡδὺν ὥς τούτου αἴτιος 
ὤν, τά τε γὰρ σπέρματ᾽ αὐτὸς παρέσχες ἡμῖν, ἡ τε ἀρδεία ἀφϑόνως 
ἐκκέχυται παρὰ σοῦ. εἰ δ᾽ οἷον εἰς πῦρ ἐμβῆναι φανεῖται, μὴ ζήτει δίκην 
λαβεῖν ἀφ᾽ ἡμῶν, σύ γε ταύτην ὀφείλων ὁ καὶ σπείρας ἡμῖν τὸν λόγον καὶ 
ἀρδεύων καὶ γεωργῶν. 


11: 25: cf. Demosthenem, De corona, 159 (280). 


21 Ῥοβῦ πατῆσας in ras. nò ἀγάπης τυραννηθείς Ε 


12. Τῷ Κυδώνῃ 


~ ^ 4 * t / 
Ἄρα εἰληφέναι πιστεύσεις τοὺς στατῆρας λαβών; πείϑομαί γε. 
~ 5 ~ ^" 4 s 7 > E 
τοιγαροῦν εὔελπις γενοῦ καὶ αὐτὸς περί τε ὧν τὴν προτεραίαν ἐμαντευό 
~ ~ / a - a 
Ueda ἀπὸ τοῦ τὸν βασιλέα περιγενέσθαι, τῇ συμμαχίᾳ (Θεοῦ, τῆς 
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ὅ χρείττονος τέχνης ἰατρῶν νόσου, καὶ περὶ ὧν αὐτὸς τυγχάνεις εὔελπις ὤν. 
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and about the things which you yourself are hopeful about. He who gave 
you no hope that you would receive even one hundred staters has now 
unexpectedly poured out twice that amount, as Zeus once rained down gold 
upon the Rhodians through a cloud. Now, do not tell us that it is easy for an 
emperor to give a thousand staters and to give that amount frequently, 
when it is difficult for him to assert his power over the nation, which in a 
way he has been serving for quite some time.” For that is the way things are 
by the nature of the situation. But if the creator and ruler of the nature of 
all things should only wish—it is to Him after all that the emperor looks 
and in whom he places his good hopes in trying to do all he can to benefit 
the people—then at once everything would seem easy, even those matters 
which now appear impossible. 

Well then, now that you can be encouraged by good hopes, my good 
friend, you would do right, all things considered, if, even though you have 
obtained the provisions, you put off everyone inviting you to travel to a 
foreign land.? You should cling to the fatherland no less firmly than the 
octopus to the rocks. It must also be obvious to you that the emperor is 
well disposed toward you; indeed you always placed this above everything 
else. And to prove it, he has of his own accord, though not completely 
recovered from his illness, provided you with this gift. 

Listen to me, then, and, as a recompense for what I consider good 
advice, give us your own promise to follow this advice, and put your own 
mind to rest by admitting that this is the only way you will be able, far 
from the waves of the sea, to bring order and joy to your fatherland and to 
support it by your counsels as it is battered by the tempest. For in time of 
trouble one must be blind to reasonings, a certain wise man has declared, 
whom I have very often heard you praising, and of all the things he said, 
not the least have you praised this very phrase. 


1 After being forced to leave Thessalonica in April 1387, Manuel first found refuge 
on Lesbos and then spent a short time on Tenedos and in Brusa. Probably in September 
he returned to Constantinople, but was soon exiled by John V to the island of Lemnos: 
see Dennis, Manuel in Thessulonica, 151-58; Barker, Manuel II, 59-66; R. J. Loenertz, 
“L'exil de Manuel II Paléologue 4 Lemnos 1387-1389,” OCP, 38 (1972), 116-40. He re- 
mained on Lemnos for about two years; none of his letters have survived from this period. 
Exactly when his exile ended is not clear, but it was certainly before April 1390 and prob- 
ably during the autumn of 1389: see Barker, Manuel II, 67, esp. note 186. On 31 March 
1390 Manuel was in Constantinople to support his father in the conflict with John VII; 
it is likely that he had arrived in the city earlier. The illness of John V, Manuel’s oration 
on his recovery and the exchange of correspondence with Cydones all imply that Manuel 
had returned and been reconciled with his father before the uprising of John VII in March 
1900. The strange dream-allegory of Cydones (Letter 411) does not speak of a reconcilia- 
tion, but of a continued disagreement. After describing John’s curious behavior, it states 
that Manuel ‘‘was in a tent outside the gates, since his father had not permitted him to 
enter,” and that he did not have enough food for his own servants. Possibly he had re- 


turned from exile without John’s permission, or this may refer to his earlier return in the 
summer or autumn of 1387. 
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ὅστις σε τοὺς ἑκατὸν στατῆρας ἥκιστα πάντων λήψεσθαι ἐλπίζειν 
ποιήσας, ἔπειϑ᾽ ὗσεν ἐξαπίνης σοι δὶς τοσούτους χαϑά ποϑ᾽ ὁ Ζεὺς 
“Ῥοδίοις τὸν διὰ τῆς νεφέλης χρυσόν. καὶ μὴ λέγε ῥᾷστον μὲν εἶναι καὶ 
χιλίους βασιλέα δοῦναι στατῆρας καὶ πολλάκις τοσούτους, ἔϑνους δὲ 
10 τοῦτον κρατῆσαι οἷς ἁμηγέπη συχνὸν χρόνον δουλεύει ἐπιεικῶς χαλεπόν. 
τῇ μὲν γὰρ τοῦ πράγματος φύσει ὡδί πως ἔχει’ εἰ δὲ µόνον βουληδείη 
ὁ τῆς πάντων φύσεως καὶ δημιουργὸς καὶ κρατῶν εἰς ὃν ἀποβλέπων ὁ 
βασιλεὺς τὴν ἀγαϑὴν προβεβλημένος ἐλπίδα πᾶσι τοῖς τῷ γένει δοκοῦσι 
συνοίσειν ἐπιχειρεῖ, πάνϑ’ ὁμοῦ ῥᾷστα τηνικαῦτα δόξειεν ἂν καὶ τἀδύνατα 

15 δοκοῦντα. 

Ἐλπίσι τοίνυν ἀγαϑαῖς δυνάμενος τρέφεσϑαι, ὦ Ὑαθέ, καὶ 
τἀπιτήδεια κεκτημένος, δίκαιος ἂν εἴης τοῦ λοιποῦ πάντα μὲν ἀποϑέσϑαι 
τὸν εἰς ἀλλοδαπήν σε παρακαλοῦντα πορεύεσθαι, τῆς δὲ πατρίδος ἔχεσϑαι 
οὐχ ἧττον ἢ τῶν πετρῶν οἱ πολύποδες. ἔχοις δ᾽ ἂν εἰδέναι σαφῶς καὶ 

90 τὴν βασιλέως γνώμην ὡς ἀγαϑὴ περί σε, τοῦτο δὴ ὅπερ ἀεὶ πρὸ τῶν 
ἁπάντων ἐτίϑεις᾽ ἐξ ὧν αὐτόματός σοι καὶ ταῦτ᾽ οὐ καϑαρῶς | ἀπαλλαγεὶς 
τοῦ νοσεῖν τὰ γιγνόμενα κεχορήγηκεν. 

Πείϑου δή μοι καὶ ἀπόδος μὲν ἡμῖν μισϑὸν τῆς ἀγαϑῆς, ὡς οἶμαι, 
συμβουλῆς τὸ πεπεῖσθαι τῇ συμβουλῇ: σαυτοῦ δὲ γαλήνην τοῖς λογισμοῖς 

25 & μόνῳ δυνήσῃ λέγων τρικυμίας χωρὶς καὶ κοσμεῖν καὶ ἑστιᾶν τὴν 
πατρίδα καὶ χλυδωνιζομένην ἀνέχειν ταῖς συμβουλαῖς. ἐν γὰρ τῷ 
τεταράχϑαι τοὺς λογισμοὺς ἀνάγκη τυφλοῦσϑαι, τὶς σοφῶν ἀπεφήνατο, 
ὄν σε ἐπαινοῦντα πολλὰ πολλάκις ἀκήκοα καὶ πάντων μὲν ὧν εἶπεν, οὐχ, 
ἥκιστα δὲ καὶ διὰ τόνδε τὸν λόγον. 


12: 7—8: Pindarus, Olymp. VII, 34 et 50; Libanius, epist. 348, 11; declamatio 31, 200. 
19: Macarius, Prov. 7, 21: Paroem. gr. II, 203. 26-27: locum non inveni. 





Bf. 59-59". 1] τῷ αὐτῷ codd. 


Although precise dates cannot be given, the chronology regarding this letter seems 
to be as follows: illness of John V, Manuel returns to Constantinople from Lemnos, Cy- 
dones’ Letter 410, recovery of John V, oration of Manuel on his recovery, Cydones' Letter 
83, Letter 82, Manuel’s Letter 12, Cydones’ Letter 424. It is possible that John V was 
already ill when Manuel arrived; in fact, his illness, as well as the rebellion of John VII, 
was probably the principal reason for his return. Cydones (Letter 410) complained that a 
serious illness had prevented him from greeting Manuel on his return after a lengthy 
absence, but he is consoled by the hope that Manuel will save the Empire. *‘All call upon 
him [Manuel] as the sick call upon the physicians. They were troubled by his delay and 
cursed the winds which did not allow their pilot to come to them more swiftly. But now, 
on seeing him, they seem to have come to life again and feel that with you here they will 
more easily confront all dangers. Come then, and with God’s help, fulfill the hopes of all, 
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for you know that nothing is more honorable than enduring danger on behalf of one's 
fatherland, particularly since it is not only on its behalf that you are about to take up 
weapons, but also on behalf of your father." Instead of the correct reading, matpdc, Cam- 
melli has ravróç in his edition: Démétrius Cydonés Correspondance (Paris, 1930), no. 22, 


p. 51. 
Upon the recovery of John V, Manuel delivered a formal oration of thanksgiving 


before the court: ed. J. F. Boissonade, Anecdota nova (Paris, 1844), 222-38. Cydones, who 
was present, then received a gift of money from the old Emperor (&pybprov: Cydones, 
Letter 88:6; 900 στατῆρας according to Manuel). The next day Cydones wrote to thank 
John V for the unexpected present: Letter 83. In Letter 386, apparently written about 
the same time, he thanked John V for a gift of 600 staters, but otherwise there is no con- 
nection with the present letter. At the same time Cydones wrote to Manuel. After effusive 
praise of his rhetorical ability, he remarked: ""This was the sort of feast you gave us yester- 
day when you professed your gratitude to the Savior for the health of your father the 
emperor, which he has recovered after having almost tasted death.” He then commented 
on the generosity of John V and concluded with the remark that ‘‘yesterday’s banquet was 
good in quite a number of ways" : Letter 82. It was on the same day that Manuel wrote the 
present letter to Cydones, as is clear from his reference to the prophecies made ‘‘yesterday,” 
the recovery of the Emperor and the gift of money. 

2 Perhaps this is a veiled allusion to the Turks or to the rebellion of John VII. 

? Despite Manuel's pleas, Cydones did leave for Venice not long after this letter, 
apparently early in 1390: see Cydones, Letter 435. 


13. To the holy Despot the Porphyrogennitus, his Brother! 


Mistra 
Constantinople, 1390 


This excellent man, Kananos, impelled by affection for you, cannot 
stand living in pleasure, although he could easily do so, while you are bearing 
weapons in the field. So that he might share in your labors and dangers he 
pays no heed, as you know, to his own land, his friends, his relatives; he 
pays no heed to the imperial favor and good will which made him an object 
of envy. He has pushed aside public functions which used to be so effective 
1n providing heroic beginnings for lovers of wealth and seekers of glory. He 
has sailed over the Aegean and found you for whom he was longing in the 
land of Pelops. Even though he experienced no wandering, he arrived at 
Ithaca as another Odysseus. So it is that you draw the whole man to your- 
self. You, I am certain, will not be unimpressed by all this, as you have made 
clear by your having treated him so well. He seems to be acting correctly, 
though, in letting his own good qualities be forgotten, but everywhere he has 
loudly proclaimed the benefits he has received from you, calling you a haven 
for your friends and a model for your subjects, and boasting that you have 
now caused your once fearsome enemies to tremble with fright. For he has 
only one concern: constantly to sing your praises. 
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19. Τῷ ἁγίῳ Δεσπότῃ τῷ Πορφυρογεννήτῳ Γτῷ ἰδίῳ ἀδελφῷ! 
Ὁ χρηστὸς οὑτοσὶ ᾿ανανὸς τῷ περί σε πόϑῳ κινούμενος καὶ μὴ 
τρυφᾶν ἀνεχόμενος, ῥᾷδιον ὂν αὐτῷ, σοῦ γε ζῶντος ἐν ὅπλοις, ὅπως σοι 
τῶν πόνων καὶ τῶν κινδύνων γένοιτο κοινωνὸς ὑπερορᾷ μέν, ὡς οἶσϑα, 
ὅ πατρίδος καὶ φίλων καὶ συγγενῶν, ὑπερορᾷ δὲ προνοίας καὶ εὐμενείας 
βασιλικῆς δι᾽ ἃ ζηλωτὸς ἦν: ἀπώσατο δὲ λειτουργίας αἳ καὶ τοῖς πλουτεῖν 
ἀγαπῶσι καὶ δόξης ἐπιθυμοῦσι δειναὶ παρέχειν ἦσαν ὧν ἡρώων τὰς 
ἀφορμάς. πλεύσας δὲ Αἰγαῖον καί σε τὸν ποϑούμενον ἐν τῇ τοῦ {Πέλοπος 
εὑρηκώς, καίτοι πλάνης πεῖραν οὐδαμῶς εἰληφὼς ἄλλος οὗτος ᾽Οδυσσεὺς 
10 ᾿Ιϑάκης τυχών: οὕτως ὅλον τὸν ἄνδρα ἀνῄρησαι. σὺ μὲν οὖν, εὖ οἶδ᾽, ὅτι 
ταῦτα μικρὰ οὔτ᾽ ἐρεῖς οὔϑ᾽ οἷς αὐτὸν εὖ πεποίηκας ἔδειξας᾽ αὐτὸς δὲ 
τῶν μὲν ἑαυτοῦ εὖ ποιῶν ἔοικε λήϑην λαβεῖν, ὧν δ᾽ ἀπήλαυσε παρὰ σοῦ 
καὶ ὅπως σὺ τοῖς μὲν φίλοις λιμήν, τοῖς δ᾽ ὑπό σε κανών, ἐχθροὺς δὲ τοὺς 
πρότερον φοβοῦντας νῦν ὀρρωδοῦντας ἀπέδειξας, βοᾶσϑαι ποιεῖ πανταχοῦ. 

15 ἓν γὰρ ἔργον αὐτῷ: τὰ σὰ διὰ στόματος φέρειν. 
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What more than anything else proves the vehemence of his devotion 
to you is that when he saw you freed from your troubles, and then heard 
exactly the opposite about us, he knew that it would please you if he could 
in some way manage to be of assistance to me, and so, having first obtained 
permission from you, he raced here. His love for you, however, did not per- 
mit him to adhere to his decision and to spend much time with us, although 
he certainly was not unaware that to serve me and to serve you are the same 
thing as far as you are concerned. 

He comes to you, then, more enthusiastically than sailors arriving in 
harbor from the high seas. Because he wanted to sprout wings, but could not, 
he blames fortune for not having made him another Daedalus. When we 
asked whether he desired a letter requesting that he might enjoy your good 
favor as formerly, he replied that he needed no more assurance than your 
own character. He would not accept a letter which might convey the im- 
pression that he was ignorant of the person whom, in fact, he knows very 
well. I commended him on the love and hope he cherishes in your regard, 
and since I was unable to fulfill his desire for a pair of wings, the least I felt 
I should do was to give him a horse so that he could present himself as soon 
as possible to the one he loves. To you, though, I am not suggesting how you 
are to receive him in a manner commensurate with your goodness and with 
his own eagerness to reach you. For in so doing I would seem to be ignorant 
of my brother, whose great goodness and kindness is manifest not only to 
Kananos, but to a blind man as well. 


1 Theodore I Palaeologus, despot of the Romans, governor of the Morea, 1382-1407. 
This letter seems to have been written in the fall of 1390. Presumably, Kananos had come 
to help Manuel in suppressing the revolt of John VII and, when this was accomplished, 
had returned to the Morea. 


14. To Cydones! 


Constantinople 
Asia, Minor, summer 1391 


Among my friends who possess some literary skill there are those who 
have written to us two or three times, but have received scarcely one letter 
in reply. But you, whether you keep your hands at your side or write, you 
still call upon us to write. 

Regarding the first point, then, the reason is not that I hold my friends 
in slight esteem or that I attach little importance to composing something 
which might please them. Never would I show so little concern for my 
friends. The reason is that it is not easy for us to write even when we have 
the time, for, as they say, it is only on our fingertips that we have had a 
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Ὃ δὲ τοῦτον μᾶλλον τῶν ἄλλων δείκνυσι σοῦ μανικὸν ἐραστήν, 
ἐπειδή σε μὲν ἔξω ϑορύβων ὄντα ἑώρα, περὶ ἡμῶν δὲ πᾶν τοὐναντίον 
ἀκήκοεν, εἰδὼς ὡς σοὶ χαριεῖσϑαι μέλλει εἴ τι δυνηϑείη συνοῖσον ἐμοὶ 
διαπράξασθαι, τοὐνδόσιμον λαβὼν πρότερον παρὰ σοῦ ταχέως ὡς ἡμδίς 

20 ἔδραμεν. ἀλλ᾽ ἐμμένειν τῷ δόγματι καὶ πολὺν ἡμῖν συνεῖναι χρόνον οὐκ 
εἴασεν ὁ περί | σε πόϑος, καίτοι γε πάντως οὐκ ἀγνοεῖ ὡς τὸ ἐμοὶ 
διακονεῖν τῷ σοι διακονεῖν ἴσον δύναται παρά σοι. 

"Ερχεται τοίνυν παρά σε προϑυμότερον τῶν ἀπὸ τοῦ πελάγους πρὸς 
τὸν λιμένα καταγομένων, καὶ τῷ ἐθέλειν μὲν φύσαι πτερά, μὴ δύνασϑαι 

25 δέ, τῇ τύχῃ μεμφόμενος ὅτι γε ἕτερον αὐτὸν οὐκ ἐποίησε Δαίδαλον. 
ἐρομένων δὲ ἡμιῶν εἴ τι δέοιτο ἐπιστολήν σοι πεμφϑῆναι ὅπως ἀπολαύοι 
παρὰ σοῦ τῆς προτέρας εὐνοίας, ὁ δὲ ἀρκεῖσϑαι λέγει τῇ σῇ φύσει μόνῃ 
καὶ οὐκ ἂν δέξαιτο γράμματα περὶ αὑτοῦ δόξαν παρέχειν δυνάμενα ὃς 
ἄρα ἀγνοεῖ ὃν ἐπίσταται. ἐγὼ δὲ τοῦτον ἐπαινέσας καὶ τῆς ἀγάπης καὶ 

30 τῆς ἐλπίδος ἣν περί σε τρέφει, ἐπεὶ μὴ δυναίμην αὐτῷ τὴν περὶ τῶν 
πτερῶν ἐπιθυμίαν ἐκπλῆσαι, ὃ λοιπόν, αὐτῷ μὲν ἵππον δοῦναι δεῖν ἔγνων 
δυνάμενον, οἶμαι, τὴν ταχίστην αὐτῷ τὸν ποϑούμενον δεῖξαι. σοὶ δὲ οὐδὲν 
γράφω ὅπως δέξαιο τοῦτον ἀξίως σοῦ καὶ τοῦ παρά σε τούτου δρόμου. 
ἐδόκουν γὰρ ἂν ταύτῃ τὸν ἀδελφὸν ἀγνοεῖν οὗ τὸ μέγεθος τῆς χαλοκαγα- 

35 ϑίας οὐ τῷ Κανανῷ μόνῳ ἀλλὰ δηλονότι καὶ τυφλῷ. 


18: 35: cf. Macarium, Prov. 3, 29: Paroem. gr. II, 156. 


B f. 59-60. l tõ πορφυρογεννήτῳ οπι. Ὦ || 7 ἥρων οοὐά., ὧν ἥρων forsitan male pro 
ὀνείρων ἃ |} 20 πολλήν Ἑ || 96 δηλονοτιί οοᾶᾶ, 


14. Τῷ Κυδώνῃ 


᾿Αλλ᾽ οἷς μὲν τῶν φίλων λόγων μέτεστι τέχνης τούτοις δὶς καὶ 

τρὶς ἐπιστείλασι μόλις που μία παρ᾽ ἡμῶν ἀμοιβαῖα, σὺ δὲ καὶ τὼ χεῖρε 
παρὰ σαυτῷ κατέχων οὐχ ἧττον ἢ ἐπιστέλλων παρακαλεῖς ἐπιστεῖλαι. 
5 Τὸ μὲν οὖν πρῶτον οὐκ ὀλιγωρία τε ποιεῖ καὶ τὸ μικρὰ φροντίζειν 
τοῦ τοῖς φίλοις κεχαρισμένα ποιεῖν---μήποϑ᾽ οὕτως ἐγὼ περὶ τοὺς 
φίλους ὀφϑείην ἀμελῆς---ἀλλ᾽ "ὅτι γε! ἡμῖν οὐ ῥᾷδιον ἄγουσι καὶ σχολὴν 
ἄκροις, ὅ φασι, δακτύλοις γεγευμένοις τῶν λόγων, οὐ μετὰ ῥητόρων 
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taste of eloquence, and we have not danced with rhetoricians in the gardens 
of the Muses, and what is more, as you may well imagine, we have so many 
things to do, so many preoccupations and troubles. I have marched with the 
Romans from our own land to wage war with the Scythians in the land of the 
Scythians? and to command troops for our enemies. What Demosthenes 
would not be frustrated by this and find himself incapable of utterance ? 
This then is my first point. 

And the second must simply be attributed to your Sirens, whose 
singing overpowers their hearers, not only because of the pleasure they 
provide, but also because they make them better men. Even when they do 
not sing, they cast an even greater spell on those who have experienced 
their charms: for those wounded by love yearn all the more for their loved 
ones when they are absent. So it is that since I have not received your 
usual letters, I greatly desire them, and in the midst of war and strife, as I 
am about to mount my horse and make immediate trial of my weapons, 
which I have just put down, I do not hesitate to write to you, so that you 
may have cause to answer. 

But do you wish to learn exactly what circumstances we find ourselves 
in? I feel sure you do, and I would have satisfied your curiosity if the present 
situation did not prevent us in every way. I think it is enough to say just 
this: we exchange fear for fear, danger for danger, labor for labor, small 
compared to the more serious ones, I mean, those we now undergo in league 
with the Persians? compared to those we can expect from them if we do not 
fight along with them, just as the coins your companion Plato speaks of.* 


1 In the fall or winter of 1890 Manuel was compelled to accompany the Turkish 
Emir Bajezid on campaign in Western Asia Minor. On hearing of his father’s death on 
16 February 1391, he raced back to Constantinople, arriving before 8 March, and secured 
possession of the throne for himself. Then on 8 June he left the capital to join Bajezid on a 
long and difficult campaign in the heart of Asia Minor, from which he returned early in 
January 1392. See Barker, Manuel II, 84-105. While on this campaign he wrote eight 
letters, of which this is the first, probably dating from the summer of 1391. Tt has also 
been translated by Barker, Manuel II, 88—89. 

2 In Byzantine usage ‘‘Scythian’’ is a loose designation, generally referring to the 
nomadic peoples of the South Russian steppes. At this time it was often used for the 
Mongols or the Tatars: see Gy. Moravesik, Byzantinoturcica. Sprachreste der "T'ürkvolker 
in den Byzantinischen Quellen, YI (Budapest, 1943) 282; idem, ‘‘Klassizismus in der byzan- 
tinischen Geschichtsschreibung,” Polychronion. Festschrift F. Dolger zum 74. Geburtstag 
(Heidelberg, 1966), 366—77. But it is difficult to determine how precise Manuel intended to 
be in employing the term. Possibly he is referring to non-Turkish peoples, or peoples 
not yet subject to the Ottomans, such as the quasi-independent emirates throughout Asia 
Minor, Bone of which were vassals of the Mongols. In Letter 16 he is more explicit. 

Turks. 

+ This is an obvious paraphrase, probably from memory, of a passage in the Phaedo 
(692): "This is not the right way to purchase virtue, by exchanging pleasures for pleasures, 
and pains for pains, and fear for fear, and greater for less, as if they were coins." 
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χορεύσασιν ἐν Μουσῶν κήποις, καὶ δὴ καὶ πλῆϑος πραγμάτων καὶ 
ἘΝ 3 A € f M] e 3 

ἀσχολίαι πολλαὶ καὶ τρυκυμίαι, πῶς οἴει. τὸ γὰρ Ῥωμαίους καὶ αὐτον 


ew ~ ο» ρω ~ . mM 
ἀφέντας τὴν αὑτῶν ἐν τῇ Σκυϑῶν τοῖς Σκύϑαις πολεμεῖν καὶ στρατηγεῖν 


τοῖς ἐχϑροῖς, τίνα τοῦτο Δημοσθένην οὐ συνέχεεν ἂν καὶ πρὸς λόγων 
τόκον ἐπήρωσεν; τουτὶ μὲν οὖν τὸ πρῶτον. 

Τὸ δὲ δεύτερον τῶν σῶν Σειρήνων ἔργον ἀτεχνῶς: ἄδουσαί τε γὰρ 
τοὺς ἀκούοντας χειροῦνται οἷς οὐ τέρπουσι μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ βελτίους 
ἀποφαίνουσι τούτους, καὶ μὴ ποιοῦσαι τοῦτο μᾶλλον πεφύκασι DEA- 
γειν | τοὺς εἰς πεῖραν τούτων ἐλϑόντας. τοὺς γὰρ ἐρωμένους μᾶλλον 
ποθοῦσιν ἀπόντας οἱ τετρωμένοι. ὅϑεν τὰ εἰωδότα μὴ δεξάμενος 
γράμματα διαφερόντως τούτων τυχεῖν ἐπιϑυμῶν, ἐν μέσῳ τε πολέμῳ καὶ 
ϑορύβῳ ἐπὶ τὸν ἵππον ἀναβήσεσϑαι μέλλων καὶ αὐτίκα χρήσεσθαι ὅπλοις, 
ἔναγχος καταϑέμενος ταῦτα, οὐκ ὤχνησά σοι γράψαι ἵν' ἔχῃς ἀφορμὴν 
ἐπιστεῖλαι. 

᾿Αλλ᾽ ἐπιθυμεῖς μαϑεῖν ἐν οἷς ἐσμεν καϑαρῶς; οἶδά τε καὶ τὴν 
ἐπιϑυμίαν ἐπλήρουν ἂν εἰ μὴ παντάπασιν ἀπέτρεπεν ὁ καιρός. τοσοῦτον 
δὲ δεῖν εἰπεῖν ὀνήϑην μόνον’ ὅτι φόβους πρὸς φόβους καὶ κινδύνους πρὸς 
κινδύνους καὶ πόνους πρὸς πόνους ἀνταλλαττόμεϑα, μυκροὺς τῇ παραϑέσει 
πρὸς μείζους, τοὺς νῦν μετὰ τῶν Περσῶν πρὸς τοὺς ἀπὸ τούτων εἰ μὴ 
συμμαχοίημεν ὑφορωμένους, ὥσπερ τὰ νομίσματα ὁ σὸς ἑταῖρος Πλάτων 
φησίν. 


14: 8: cf. Zenobium, Prov. 1, 61; Diogenem, Prov. 1, 29: Paroem. gr. 1, 24; I, 5. 
cf. Platonem, Jon, 534a. 15: cf. Homerum, Od., 12, 188. 28: Plato, 


Phaedo, 69a. 


B f. 60—607. 
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15. To Cabasilas 


Constantinople 
Asia Minor, autumn 1391 


A certain strange and unusual feeling came over me on reading through 
your letter. For you, because of your close friendship, have always attached. 
great importance to receiving letters from us, and now that you have not 
received any, you are understandably distressed. My own reaction to this 
was one of sorrow as well as of joy, both of which I seemed to feel at the same 
time; both feelings mingled and came upon me, and I experienced neither 
one by itself. First of all, I was distressed because you yourself were distressed 
and because this was occasioned by me, a friend to a friend. At the same 
time, I was filled with joy because what distressed you, of all things, gave 
proof of the greatness of your friendship, which of course was not previously 
unknown. The astonishment of the others when they saw me reading your 
letter was something to see. They looked at one another, nudging, all the 
while glancing sideways at me; by their expression and every gesture they 
pointed out that I was both happy and distressed at the same time. 

This, then, is what I meant by that certain unusual feeling which so 
strangely came over me. Now, you say that you would like to learn my 
opinion of your letters; you would like an apology for my not having written 
for such a long time; and you would like to learn about our present circum- 
stances, since we have been away from home so long and, as you can guess, 
facing one danger and difficulty after another. You insist on knowing all the 
details. 

First of all then, I can give no higher opinion about your most recent 
letter to us than that which you know we have already given about your 
previous ones. I do not believe this one is in any way more striking than the 
others, for it is like a sister to them. The reason for this is that they have all 
been brought forth by the same father; what is already perfect, moreover, 
cannot be improved on. 

Secondly, I think it on!y right, even if you had not insisted, to explain 
why I have not written. Actually, I was intending to remain silent, primarily 
because it was beyond my ability to give you an exact account of events 
here, for Xenophon, the general of the ten thousand, even with his power 
of narration and with sufficient time, would scarcely be able to do so. Further- 
more, we had nothing pleasant to talk about, only extremely distressing 
topics. For the difficulties had not yet passed, and the time had not come to 
recount such matters as might give you reason to leap for joy with a cheerful 
countenance and to offer hymns of thanksgiving to God. Still, I do hope that 
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15. T Καβάσιλα 


Θαυμάσιόν τι πάθος καὶ ἄτοπόν µοι συνέβη διεξιόντι σοῦ τὴν 
ἐπιστολήν. σὺ μὲν γὰρ τῷ σφόδρα φιλεῖν τό τε δέχεσθαι γράμματα 
παρ᾽ ἡμῶν αἰεί τι μέγα ἦγες καὶ μὴ δεξάμενος νῦν δυιαίως ἠνιῶ. ἐγὼ δὲ 
AUTEN 3 d καὶ αὖ ἡδονῆς κατὰ τὸν αὐτὸν ἐφαινόμην χρόνον µετεσχη- 
χώς᾽ ἀναμὶξ δ᾽ ἀμφότερά μοι συνεπεπτώκει καὶ μετεῖχον οὐδετέρου 
καϑαρῶς. ἡνιώμην μὲν γὰρ ὅτι τε αὐτὸς ἡνιῶ καὶ ὅτι ἐξ ἐμοῦ τοῦ 
φιλοῦντος ὁ φίλος ὑπεισήρχετο δέ μοι καὶ ἡδονὴ ὅτι περ οἷς ἡνιῶ, βαβαί, 
τὸ φίλτρον ὅσον ἐδείννυς ἥκιστα καὶ πρὶν ἀγνοούμενον. ἣν δὲ ἰδεῖν καὶ 
τοὺς τὴν ἐπιστολήν με διεξόντα ὁρῶντας συνεχομένους ἐκπλήξει βλέποντάς 
τε ἀλλήλους καὶ κονδυλίζοντας καὶ τοῖς βλέμμασί µε ὑποδεικνύντας, 
γεγηϑότα γὰρ ὁμοῦ καὶ ἀσχαλῶντα τῷ τε προσώπῳ καὶ τοῖς σχήμασι 
πᾶσιν ἐμαυτὸν ἐμήνυον αὐτοῖς. 

Τουτὶ μὲν οὖν ὅ μοι συνέβη ἄτοπόν τι πάϑος οἶμαι ὑπερφυῶς. φὴς 
δὲ μαϑεῖν ἐϑέλειν τίνα σοῦ τοῖς γράμμασι δίδωμι ψῆφον, ἀπολογίαν δέ 
σοι τοῦ μὴ γεγραφέναι χρόνου συχνοῦ, καί σε διδάξαι ἐν | οἷς ἐσμεν, 
ἐν ἀποδημίᾳ πάνυ μακρᾷ καὶ κινδύνων μεστῇ καὶ δυσκολίας ἀλλεπαλλή-- 
λους, πῶς οἴει, παρεχομένῃ᾽ ταύτην δὲ οὐδ᾽ ὁπωστιοῦν ἀπαιτεῖς. 

Ἓηφον μὲν οὖν ἄλλην ἀμείνω τοῖς νῦν ὣς ἡμᾶς ἐλθοῦσι σοῖς 
γράμμασιν ἐξενεγκεῖν οὐκ ἔχω ἢ ἥνπερ οἶδας προτοῦ παρ᾽ ἡμῶν τοῖς 
φϑάσασιν ἐξενηνεγμένην. οὐδὲ γὰρ ἐκείνων, οἶμαι, κατά τι καλλίω τὰ 
νῦν: ἀδελφὰ ð οὖν ταῦτ᾽ ἐκείνοις ἐφαίνετο. τὸ δὲ αἴτιον πρῶτον μὲν 
ὅτι περ εἷς πατὴρ πάνϑ᾽ ὁμοῦ τέκοι, ἔπειθ᾽ ὅτι οὐδ᾽ εἰς ἐπίδοσιν ἀφιιέσϑαι 
τοῖς τελείοις οἷόν τε. 

᾿Αποδοῦναι δὲ τὸν λόγον τοῦ μὴ γεγραφέναι δίκαιόν γε ᾠήθην κἂν 
αὐτὸς οὐκ ἀπῄῃτεις. ἐπῄνουν τοίνυν τὸ σιγᾶν᾽ πρῶτον μὲν ὅτι περ ὄντως 
διδάξαι τὰ καθ’ ἡμᾶς ὁ τῶν μυρίων στρατηγὸς Ξενοφῶν χαὶ ἢ ἐκείνου 
γλῶττα λαβοῦσα καὶ σχολὴν μόλις ἴσχυεν ἄν, οὕτω ταῦθ’ ἡμῖν ὑπὲρ 
δύναμιν ἦν εἰπεῖν, ἔπειτ᾽ οὐδ᾽ οἷς εὐφραίνειν ἡμῖν εἰπεῖν ἣν ἀλλ᾽ οἷς τὰ 
μάλιστα ἀνιᾶν. οὐ γὰρ παρῆλϑε τὰ δυσχερῆ, καὶ ἔδει διηγεῖσθαι ὅπως 
σκιρτῶν σὺν φαιδρότητι χαριστηρίους ὕμνους προσφέρῃς τῷ (Θεῷ. τοῦτο 
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you will be able to do this very soon, whenever with God's help we return 
and give you your fill of our eustomary jesting; we shall complain of your 
innate laziness, which always led you to aim at avoiding the judge’s bench, 
a position which many desired and sought after, but which, when the op- 
portunity presented itself, you could not bear to accept. | 

We have found ourselves in circumstances we would not be in of our 
own accord. It was this, o good friend, that kept my hand still and managed 
to keep my tongue numb until now. I suppose it might have been better to 
continue in my silence, except that you 1n your letter do not permit me to 
do this and it would be wrong to hold what you wrote in disdain. Hither, 
therefore, be pleased at this letter because it comes from us, or, if you should 
be displeased because it bears worse tidings than you expected to hear, then 
either blame yourself or admit your gratitude. 


1 See p. xxxi. 


16. To Cydones! 


Constantinople 
Asta Minor, winter 1391 


A great expanse of land has your letter traversed; after passing over 
mountains and fording rivers, it has finally found us here in a tiny, little 
plain, encircled by a chain of precipitous mountains, as a poet would say, so 
that it barely suffices as an encampment for the army. In appearance and in 
reality it is an extremely savage place. Apart from a little wood and some 
murky water, it cannot provide us with anything. It has been deserted by 
the inhabitants, who have fled to the clefts in the rocks, to the forests, and to 
the mountain heights in an effort to escape a death from which there is no 
escape, a very cruel and inhuman death without any semblance of justice. 
For every mouth which is opened in answer is immediately closed by the 
sword. Nobody is spared, neither very young children nor defenseless women. 
For those whom old age or illness prevents from running away there is no 
hope of escaping that murderous blade. What is even worse, the very re- 
spectful title accorded to the more revered among the Persian priests, Maula 
na (rogue would be a better name),? assures him of no better treatment from 
his own people than from the Triballians, the Mysoi, or the Illyrians.? These 
latter, in fact, believe that they are inflicting punishment in return for what 
they suffered in the past at the hands of this people, and with loud cries 
that they are avenging Christ, they ceaselessly slaughter everyone they come 
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δὴ ὅ σε τάχιστα πιστεύω ποιήσειν ἐπειδάν, συναιρομένου τοῦ Θεοῦ, 
ἐπανελθόντες σκωμμάτων σε τῶν εἰωϑότων ἐμπλήσωμεν, τῆς συντρόφου 
νωϑείας μεμφόμενοι δι᾽ ἣν τὸν τοῦ κρίνειν μὲν ϑρόνον φεύγειν ἀεὶ 
35 σκοπὸν ἔϑου, λαβεῖν δὲ παρὸν οὐκ ἐνέσχου ὃ πολλοῖς εὐκταῖον σχῆμα 
καὶ ζηλωτὸν ἦν. 

᾿Αλλ᾽ ἐν τοιούτοις Ὧμεν ἐν οἷς ἑκόντες οὐκ ἧμεν. ταῦτ᾽ ἦν, ὦ 
Ὑαϑέ, ἃ τὴν μὲν χεῖρα ἐπέσχε, τὴν γλῶτταν δὲ ναρκᾶν προὐξένει μέχρι 
νῦν. ἦν δὲ ἄρα ἄμεινον, οἶμαι, καὶ ἔτι σιωπᾶν, εἰ μή τοι σοῦ διὰ τῆς 
40 ἐπιστολῆς τοῦτ᾽ οὐκ ἐῶντος ποιεῖν, ἀπεικὸς ἦν παρὰ φαῦλον σοῦ ϑεῖναι 
τὸν λόγον. εἴτ᾽ οὖν εὐφρανϑείης διὰ τῆς ἐπιστολῆς ὅτι περ ἡμετέρα, 
εἴτε σοι τοὐναντίον συμβαίη ὅτι χειρόνων ἄγγελος γέγονεν ἢ προσεδόκας 

ἀκούσεσθαι, ἥτοι μέμφεσϑαι σαυτῷ ἢ χάριν ἐγνωκέναι. | 


15: 33: Herodotus, 4, 36; Libanius, epist. 143. 
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16. Τῷ Κυδώνῃ 


[yy μὲν πολλὴν ἐπῆλϑε σοῦ ἡ ἐπιστολή, ἀπέκρυψε δὲ ὄρη καὶ ποτα- 
μοὺς διαβᾶσα μόλις εὗρεν ἡμᾶς ἐν πεδίῳ τινὶ πάνυ σμικρῷ: ὄρεσι γὰρ 
συνεχέσι χυκλούμενον ἠλιβάτοισιν, εἶπεν ἂν ποιητής, σταϑμὸς μόγις 

δ ἤρκεσε τῇ στρατιᾷ γενέσθαι. ὃ δὴ καὶ σφόδρα ἄγριον δοκεῖ τε καί ἐστι, 
καὶ πλὴν ὀλίγων ξύλων καὶ ὕδατος οὐ πάνυ διειδοῦς οὐδὲν ἡμῖν ἕτερον 
οἷόν τε χορηγεῖν. ἀοίκητον γὰρ τῷ τοὺς ἐποίκους φεύγειν ἀπ᾽’ αὐτοῦ 
πρὸς χηραμούς τε καὶ ὕλας καὶ ὀρῶν κορυφάς, ὅπως ἂν ἐκφύγοιεν ὃν 
ἐκφυγεῖν οὐ δεδύνηνται φόνον ὠμότατόν τε ὄντα καὶ ἀπανϑρωπότατον 

10 καὶ δικαίας ψήφου χωρίς. πᾶν γὰρ στόμα πρὸς ἀπολογίαν διαρϑὲν ὥσπερ 
ἐμφράττον φϑάνει τὸ ξίφος καὶ οὐδὲ ἀώρου γοῦν ἡλικίας φείδεται οὐδὲ 
γυναικείας ἀσθενείας καὶ φύσεως, οὔκουν οὐδ᾽ οἷς μὴ δύναμις περιῆν 
χρῆσθαι τοῖς ποσὶ πρὸς φυγὴν ἢ τῷ γήρᾳ ἢ νόσῳ τὴν φονικὴν ταύτην 
μάχαιραν διαφυγεῖν ἐξεγένετο. καὶ τὸ δὴ σχετλιώτερον, ὃς ἐν τοῖς τῶν 

15 Περσῶν ἱερεῦσι σεμνός--εἰρήσθω δὲ καὶ ἐπίτριπτος---μαυλωνᾶς 
ὀνομάζεται, οἷς οὖν ἡ σεμνοτάτη αὕτη προσηγορία οὐδὲν πλέον παρὰ 
τῶν ὁμοφύλων ἐγένετο ἢ παρὰ τῶν Τριβαλλῶν καὶ Μυσῶν καὶ ’[λλυριῶν' 
οἳ δίνην ἀνθ᾽ ὧν πόρρωϑεν ὑπὸ τοῦ ἔθνους πεπόνϑασιν οἰόμενοι λαμ- 
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βάνειν καὶ τὸν Χριστὸν βοῶντες ἐπεκδικεῖν, κτείνουσι μὲν τοὺς προστυ- 
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upon. And they also—but I ought not to recount all this; you will probably 
hear if from others. So much then for this slaughter. 

The small plain in which we are now staying certainly had some name 
when it was fortunate enough to be inhabited and ruled by the Romans, But 
now when I ask what it was, I might as well ask about the proverbial wings 
of a wolf, since there is absolutely nobody to inform me. To be sure, you can 
see many cities here, but they lack what constitutes the true splendor of a 
city and without which they could not really be termed cities, that is, human 
beings. Most of these cities now lie in ruins, a pitiable spectacle for the people 
whose ancestors once possessed them. But not even the names have sur- 
vived, since they were destroyed so long ago. Actually, when I inquired after 
the names of these cities, and the people I asked would reply: “We destroyed 
these cities, but time has erased their names,” I was seized with sorrow 
although I bore it in silence, since I was still able to manage some self- 
control. But as you can imagine, when someone having no idea of the ancient 
name of the city would instead call it by some barbaric and strange-sounding 
name, I lamented loudly and was scarcely able to conceal my distress, 
although I really wanted to restram myself. 

Admittedly, I seem unable to inform you clearly in what part of the 
world we find ourselves. For how can anyone spell out places which no 
longer have a name? Therefore, we shall have to try the next best way, that 
is, to take you as far as I can on an imaginary tour through the other places 
whose names have not been destroyed and in which we are spending some 
time. 

You have heard of the city of Pompey,® beautiful, marvelous, exten- 
sive; rather, that is how it once was, for now you can barely make out its 
ruins. It is situated on the banks of a river which is crossed by a stone 
bridge, adorned with colonnades, marvelous for their size, their beauty and 
their skillful construction. Indeed, this city and these magnificent remains 
offer no less evidence why the Romans bestowed on its founder the surname 
of “the Great” than the many victories which amply justified this title. Now, 
after leaving this city and then the city of Zeno behind us, with Sinope off 
to the left and the Halys on the other side, we have already been marching 
for many days, using the sun for our guide.5 For we must head directly 
toward the rising sun if we are not to lose our way. 

Are you interested in learning why the leader’ of the army decided to 
do this? He believes that a certain satrap, by name Peisha,§ who rules over 
the territory bordering on Sinope and Amnisus, as well as a few villages and 
a small number of men, should either be subdued or forced into an alliance. 
Then with Sinope too surrounded, he can either subject it to himself or else 
compel Isfendiyar,® the ruler of Sinope, to accept and observe whatever 
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χόντας πάντας ἑξῆς, δρῶσι δέ---ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐμοὶ προσῆκε ταῦτ᾽ εἰπεῖν, 
παρ᾽ ἄλλων δ᾽ ἴσως ἀκούσῃ. ταυτὶ μὲν οὖν τὰ τοῦ φόνου. 

Τὸ δὲ πεδίον ἐν ᾧ νῦν ἐσμεν εἶχε μέν τινα προσηγορίαν πάντως ὅτε 
εὐτύχει ὑπὸ “Ῥωμαίων πατούμενόν τε καὶ δεσποζόμενον” νῦν δὲ ζητοῦντι 
ταύτην μαθεῖν λύκου πτερά, ὅ φασιν, ἀτεχνῶς μοι συμβαίνει ζητεῖν τῇ 
τοῦ διδάξοντος ἐρημίᾳ. πόλεις δὲ ἰδεῖν μέν ἐστιν ἐνταῦϑα πολλάς, 
οὔκουν δ᾽ οἷς μάλιστα κοσμοῦνται πόλεις καὶ ὧν χωρὶς οὐκ ἂν χυρίως 
καλοῖντο πόλεις περιεχούσας ἀνϑρώπους. αἱ δὲ πλείους καὶ κεῖνται. 
θέαμα τούτοις ἐλεεινὸν ὧν πάλαι κτῆμα τοῖς προγόνοις ὑπῆρχον, ἀλλ᾽ 
οὐδὲ τοὔνομα γοῦν ταυταισὶ τῷ διεφϑάρϑαι ἄνωϑεν περιλείπεται. καὶ 
μὴν ἐρόμενος πῶς αἱ πόλεις ὀνομάζοιντο, ἐπειδὰν μὲν ἀποκρίνοιντο 
πρὸς | οὓς τὴν πεῦσιν ποιοῦμαι ὡς’ «ἡμεῖς μὲν ταύτας, ὁ χρόνος δὲ 
τὴν προσηγορίαν ἠφάνισεν»; ἀνιῶμαι μὲν εὐϑύς, σιγῇ δὲ τέως πενϑῶ 
σωφρονεῖν ἔτι δυνάμενος. εἰ δέ τις ἀφαιροῖτο μὲν τὴν ἣν προσηγορίαν αἱ 
πόλεις ἐκέκτηντο, προσθήσει δέ τινα βάρβαρον καὶ ἀλλόκοτον, σὺν βοῇ 
λοιπὸν πενϑῶν οὐδὲ χρύπτεσϑαι σχεδόν, πῶς οἴει, βουλόμενος πολλῶν 
εἵνεκα δύναμαι. 

Καὶ τοίνυν ἐπεὶ μὴ δυναίμην σαφῶς σε διδάξαι που γῆς ἐσμεν--- 
τόπους γὰρ οἷς οὐδὲ προσηγορία ἐλέλειπτο τίς μηχανὴ δηλῶσαι διὰ 
γραμμάτων;---τὸν δεύτερον ἡμῖν καλὸν ἀνύσαι πειράσασϑαι πλοῦν: 
ποιῆσαί σε, ὡς ἐγχωρεῖ, διὰ τῶν ἄλλων τόπων οἷς οὐ διέφϑαρται τοὔνομα 
ἐν φαντασίᾳ γενέσθαι καὶ τῶν ἐν οἷς διατρίβομεν. 

᾿Ακούεις τὴν Πομπηΐου τὴν καλὴν καὶ ϑαυμαστὴν καὶ μεγάλην, 
μᾶλλον δὲ τήν ποτε τοιαύτην οὖσαν, νῦν γὰρ μόγις που λείψανα ταύτης 
φαίνεται, πρὸς ὄχϑῃ κειμένην τοῦ ποταμοῦ ἔχοντος γέφυραν ἐκ λίθων 
ϑαυμαστῶν διὰ στοῶν τῷ τε μεγέϑει καὶ τῷ κάλλει καὶ τῇ τέχνῃ 
κεκοσμημένων. ἥτις δὴ πόλις τὸν δειμάμενον μέγαν παρὰ ᾿Ρωμαίοις 
προσαγορευϑέντα καὶ πολλῶν τροπαίων ταυτηνὶ τὴν προσηγορίαν 
βεβαιωσάντων οὐχ ἧττον μέγαν μεμαρτύρηκεν εἶναι τοῖς εἰρημένοις 
ἀνϑοῦσα. ταύτην δὴ τὴν πόλιν καὶ πρὸς αὐτῇ τὴν τοῦ Ζήνωνος κατόπιν 
ἀφέντες καὶ τὴν μὲν Σινώπην ἐν τοῖς μέρεσι τοῖς λαιοῖς τὸν δ᾽ “Αλυν ἐν 
τοῖς ἑτέροις, ἐλαύνομεν ἡμέρας ἤδη πολλὰς καϑάπερ ἡγεμόνι τῷ ἡλίῳ 
χρώμενοι. δεῖ γὰρ εἰς αὐτὸν ἀνίσχοντα βλέποντας, εἶτα κατ᾽ εὐθεῖαν 
χωρεῖν εἴ γε μέλλοιμεν, ὥς φασι, μὴ πλάνης πειραϑήσεσθαι. 

Βούλει μαϑεῖν ἀνθ᾽ ὅτου ταῦτα πρᾶξαι δοκεῖ τῷ ἄγοντι τὴν 
στρατιάν; οἴεταί γε ὡς ἂν σατράπην τινά, ᾧ τοὔνομα [[εϊτζᾶς, ὁμόρου 
δεσπόζοντα γῆς τῇ τε Σινώπῃ καὶ ᾿Αμινσῷ ὡς δὲ καὶ πολιχνίων ὀλίγων 
καὶ εὐαριϑμήτων ἀνδρῶν, ἢ δουλώσηται ἢ σύμμαχον προσλάβῃ, ὥσπερ 
ἐν κόλποις λοιπὸν καὶ τὴν Σινώπην λαβών, ἢ ὑφ᾽ αὑτὸν ποιήσεται ἢ οἷς 
ἂν οὗτος γνοίη στέργειν τε καὶ ἕπεσθαι ὅρχοις τὸν Σπεντάρην πεδήσας ---ὁ 
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oaths he might like him to swear. Finally, with all these trophies he will 
strike terror into the ruler of Sebasteia together with the Scythians.!? If all 
this proceeds according to his plans, then he will return home, they say, and, 
with the help of God, so shall we. | 

Obviously, it is not easy to bear all this, not to mention the scarcity 
of supplies, the severity of winter, and the sickness which has struck down 
many of our men, and which, as you can understand, has greatly depressed. 
me. I could also enumerate the other difficulties, which the rules of letter 
writing exclude, as well as those which are likely to cause serious harm to our 
affairs at home, since we have already been absent for such a long time. It is 
unbearable, though, not to be able to see anything, to hear anything, to do 
anything during all this time here which could somehow contribute to the 
formation and betterment of our spirit. For this terribly oppressive time 
makes no concession to us who regard it of prime importance to remain 
aloof from and to have absolutely nothing to do with what we are now 
involved in or anything connected with it, for we were not educated for this 
sort of thing, nor accustomed to enjoy it, nor is it in our nature. But it ison 
the present state of affairs that we must place the blame, not to mention the 
individual who ought to be blamed. 

The worst part of these terrible things which have managed to reduce 
us to this sad plight is that the illnesses and bad humors we daily experience 
increase and become more intense than before. Certainly, no intelligent 
person will expect to be freed of these afflictions unless he first frees himself 
from those things the performance of which, while he was still healthy, led 
him to become ill? May God now deliver us from this terrible condition and. 
enable us to enjoy good health once again. Indeed, everything considered, 1t 
is better to be optimistic, and accordingly, with these hopes in sight, to try 
whatever might be of some help. 

I know that I have exceeded the proper limits of a letter, but perhaps 
I have not exceeded your eagerness to learn about our present circumstances. 
While another person on reading this letter might believe he was listening 
to Thersites giving a speech,? you will say that it is laconic. But, good 
friend, do not pursue the unattainable by having me tell you about every 
one of the difficulties we have experienced, or how many incidental problems 
derive from them, which I must pass over in silence. Onto this sea your ship 
must sail, since our own small bark cannot put out into the deep at all. In 
fact, this sea is so wide that my eyes would never gaze upon its further 
shores, and I must be satisfied with sailing along the coast hoping to chance 
upon a harbor before sunset and find some anchorage.4 Owing to these 
problems, therefore, I have neither said everything nor held everything 
back. At any rate, I believe I have done the right thing by fulfilling my 
obligation to you—for friends who cannot be together have an obligation. 
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τῆς Σινώπης δ᾽ ἄρχων οὗτός ἐστι---καὶ τὸν Σεβαστείας ἄρχοντα σὺν τοῖς 
Σκύϑαις ἐκπλήξει τοῖς τοσούτοις τροπαίοις: κἀπειδὰν | αὐτῷ κατὰ 
νοῦν ταῦτα χωρήσῃ, τόϑ’, ὥς φησιν, οὗτός τε οἴκαδε ἐπανήξει καὶ ἡμεῖς 
ταὐτὸ ποιήσομεν, συναιρομένου Θεοῦ. 

Κοῦφα μὲν οὖν οὐδὲ ταῦτα φέρειν τινά, οὐδ᾽ ἡ τῶν ὠνίων σπάνις 
καὶ ὁ πολὺς χειμὼν καὶ ἢ νόσος ἢ καὶ πολλοὺς τῶν ἡμετέρων ἐξ ἀνϑρώπων 
ποιησαμένη, πῶς οἴει, μου βέβληκε τὴν ψυχήν, τά τε ἄλλα ὅσα τε ὁ 
νόμος εἴργει τῆς ἐπιστολῆς ἀριϑμεῖν καὶ ὅσα γε, ἡμῶν συχνὸν ἤδη χρόνον 
ἀποδημούντων, τοῖς οἴκοι φέρειν πράγμασι ζημίαν εἰκός ἐστιν. ἀφόρητον 
δὲ ὅτι τε οὔτε βλέπειν οὔτ᾽ ἀκούειν οὔτε πράττειν οἷόν τε ἐνταυϑοῖ 
διατρίβοντας ἐξ ὧν ἂν ψυχὴ παιδεὐσεώς τε xol βελτιώσεως δύναιτο 
μετασχεῖν, καὶ ὅτι οἷς οὔτ᾽ ἐτράφημεν οὔτε χαίρειν εἰώϑειμεν ἢ πεφύκα- 
μεν, τούτων ἀπέχεσθαι παντάπασι προὐργιαίτερον ποιουμένοις, καὶ 
πάνϑ᾽ ὅσα φέρει πρὸς τοῦτο παραλιποῦσι μηδὲν ὁ πάντα βιαιότατος 
οὑτοσὶ καιρὸς οὐκ ἐνδίδωσιν: αἰτιατέον γὰρ τέως τὸν καιρὸν ἀφέντας 
ὃν δεῖ. 

;ὸ δὲ κεφάλαιον τῶν δεινῶν ἅπερ εἰς τοῦτο τῶν κακῶν ἀφικέσθαι 
προὐξένησεν ἡμᾶς, ταῦτ᾽ ἐν ἡμῖν τήμερον τά τε νοσήματα καὶ οἰδήματα 
μᾶλλον ἥπερ προτοῦ ἀκμάζει τε καὶ ὀργᾷ. ὅϑεν νοῦ τις μετέχων οὐδ᾽ 
ἀπαλλαγὴν τουτωνὶ προσδοχήσει μὴ πρότερον ἐκείνων ἀπαλλαγεὶς ἃ 
ποιῶν ὑγιὴς ἐπειράϑη τῆς νόσου. δοίη δὲ Θεὸς τῆς σαφῶς κακίστης 
ἀπαλλαγέντας διαίτης τοῦ λοιποῦ ὑγείας ἀπολαύειν καϑαρᾶς, ὃ δὴ 
πολλῶν εἵνεκα ἄμεινόν ἐστι γενήσεσθαι προσδοκᾶν καὶ ταύτας τὰς 
ἐλπίδας προβαλλομένους, εἶτ᾽ ἐγχειρεῖν ἐκείνοις ἃ συνοίσειν δοκεῖ. 

Οἶδα τὸ μέτρον ὑπερβὰς τῆς ἐπιστολῆς, τὴν δὲ σὴν ἐπιϑυμίαν ἣν 
πρὸς τὸ μανθάνειν ἔχεις τὰ καϑ᾽ ἡμᾶς ἴσως οὐχ ὁπερέβην' ὥστ᾽ ἄλλος 
μὲν Θερσίτου δημηγοροῦντος ἀκούειν δόξει τὴν ἐπιστολὴν ἀναγνούς, 
σὺ δὲ ταύτην καὶ λακωνικὴν προσερεῖς. ἀλλ᾽, ὦ ᾿γαϑέ, ἀχίχητα μὴ 
διώκειν ὡς τό γε πάντα διδάξαι ὧν τε εἰς πεῖραν ἤλθομεν δυσχερῶν καὶ 
ὅσαι ἐκ τούτων φύονται παραδρομαὶ ἀναγκαῖαί μοι σιωπᾶσϑαι. εἰς τοῦτο 
δὴ τὸ πέλαγος τὴν σὴν δεῖ ναῦν πλεῖν, τὸ δ᾽ ἡμέτερον σκάφος οὔκουν εἰς 
πέλαγος ἀφεῖναι᾽ καὶ ταῦτά γε τοσοῦτον ὡς μηδὲ τὸ πέρας τουτουῖ τοῖς 
ὀφϑαλμοῖς ὁρᾶσθαι, ἀλλ᾽ ἀγαπητὸν ἡγεῖσθαι εἰ | παραπλέον αἰγιαλοῖς 
πρὸ δυσμῶν φϑάσαν πρὸς τὸν λιμένα αὐτοῦ που ὅρμου τυχεῖν. τούτων 
τοίνυν εἵνεκα οὔτε πάντα εἶπον οὔτε πάντ᾽ ἐσίγησα. ἄλλως τε καὶ δίκαιον 
τοῦτό γ᾽ ᾠήϑθην ἀφοσιωσάμενον τὸ χρέος--χρέος δ᾽ οἷς ἔρως ἐστὶ 
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to take the effort to write to let each know how the other is domg—without 
stretching out a story which would only distress you. 

This is just what I am doing as I bring this letter to a close. For al- 
ready I can all but make out the messengers inviting us to go off to the 
ruler. I suppose he again wants to drink a few toasts before dinner and to 
force us to fill ourselves with wine from his varied collection of golden bowls 
and cups. He thinks that these will assuage the depression caused by what 
we have been writing about, while, even if I were in good spirits, they would 
only fill me with sadness.19 


1 Because of its intrinsic interest and the surprising amount of information it 
contains, this letter has been commented on and translated several times: J. Berger de 
Xivrey, Mémoire sur la vie et les ouvrages de Vempereur Manuel Paléologue, Mémoires de 
l'Institut de France, Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres, 19, pt. 2 (Paris, 1853), 
55-59; P. Charanis, ‘‘The Strife among the Palaeologi and the Ottoman Turks, 1370-1402,” 
Byzantion, 16, 1 (1942-43), 310-11; R. J. Loenertz, ‘“Manuel Paléologue et Démétrius Cy- 
donés. Remarques sur leurs correspondances," EO, 36 (1937), 281; Barker, Manuel II, 
90-93. It was written during the campaign of Bajezid against the rulers of Sinope and 
Kastamouni in the north central area of Asia Minor (ancient Pontus) in the second half 
of 1391. Although Manuel speaks of the severity of winter, this need not be taken literally, 
and since the rest of the campaign and subsequent letters have to be accounted for, this 
letter could be dated to the fall, perhaps early winter, of 1391. 

* Maula na (yovrwviic) derives from the Arabic, maula na, our master or lord 
(Turkish, mevlena) and was a customary title of address to revered religious leaders. A 
Dervish order in Asia Minor named after Jalal-al-din Rumi, known as maulà nà, was 
called the Maulauiyya (Turkish, Mevleviyye). The only point Manuel seems to be making 
here is that the Moslem religious leaders are not spared in the general slaughter and that 
they are just as brutally treated by their own people as they are by their Christian enemies. 
In other words, he is simply stressing the utter barbarity of the whole situation. See D. S. 
Margoliouth, “‘Mawlawiya,” Encyclopaedia of Islam, III (London-Leiden, 1936), 418-19. 
The Mawlawis are discussed in detail and with abundant references by S. Vryonis, The 
Decline of Medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor and the Process of Islamization from the 
Eleventh through the Fifteenth Century (Los Angeles, 1971), 381~96. 

? The Triballians are the Serbs, the Mysoi the Bulgarians, and the Illyrians the 
Albanians. Manuel uses these names to refer to the Balkan vassals of Bajezid, such as the 
Serbian Prince Stephen Lazarevié, who,like Manuel himself and John VII, had to ac- 
company the emir on his campaigns. 

* 'The Turks. 

| * Pompeiopolis (τὴν Πομπηϊου) was built in the western part of Pontic Paphla- 
gonia on the river Amnias by Pompey the Great in 64—63 B.C. (modern Taşköprü). Magno- 
polis on the river Lycus, which he also settled and named after himself, is too far to the 
cast: see A. Ἡ. Μ. Jones, The Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces (Oxford, 1937), 
159-60; D. Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor (Princeton, 1950), 368—72; Costantino 
Porfirogenito, De thematibus, ed. A. Pertusi, ST, 160 (Vatican City, 1952), 7, 21, p. 72. 

* Zenopolis (tiv to} Zhvwvoc) has not been identified. The cities of this name in 
Lycia and Cilicia are too far south to fit Manuel’s description. It must have been to the 
cast of Pompeiopolis, for the army was marching due east from there with Sinope (modern 


a on the Black Sea to the north and the River Halys (modern Kizil Irmak) to the 
south. 
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γράμμασιν ἔργον ἔχειν γνωρίζειν ἀλλήλοις τὰ καθ’ αὑτοὺς ἐπειδὰν μὴ 
συνῶσι--μὴ ἐξ ὧν ἀνιαϑείης τὴν διήγησιν ἐπιτείνειν. 
Ὃ δὴ καὶ ποιῶν ἀφίημι τὸ γράφειν. ἐπεὶ καὶ HSn μονονοὺ τοὺς 
καλέσαντας βλέπω ὡς τὸν ἄρχοντα ἀπιέναι. ἴσως γὰρ φιλοτησίαν 
100 προπιεῖν πάλιν ἐϑέλει καὶ βιάσεσϑαι πολλοῦ τοῦ οἴνου ἐμφορηθῆναι διὰ 
κρατήρων τε καὶ ἐκπωμάτων χρυσῶν παντοδαπῶν, τούτοις κατακοιμίζειν 
οἰόμενος τὴν ἐξ ὧν εἰρήκαμεν ἀθυμίαν, δι’ ὧν, ἂν εἰ καὶ εὐθύμουν, ἀνίας 
ἂν ἐπληρούμην. 


16: 4: cf. Homerum, I7., 15, 278, 619; 16, 35; Od., 9, 243; 10, 88; 13, 196. 24: 
Diogenes, Prov. 6, 4; Michael Apost., Prov. 10, 80: Paroem. gr. I, 270; IL, 509; Libanius, 
epist. 515, 3; 1184, 11. 86: cf. Homerum, /I., 2, 219-44. 87: Homerus, Il., 17, 75. 
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? The Turkish Emir Bajezid. 

? Peisha is otherwise unknown, if indeed this be his name: see Moravosik, Byzan- 
tinoturcica, II, 250. Manuel's concern for exactness in foreign names was minimal, and this 
may simply be a combination of the Turkish titles, bey and shah. 

? Jefendiyàr (Ximevtapyc) is the name of the dynasty which ruled Sinope and Kasta- 
mouni (Qastamouni, modern Kastamonu); the name of the ruler at this time was Suleiman 
II (1385-1392/93). Actually, it was not until the following year that Kastamouni and 
Sinope were taken by Bajezid, who had Suleiman murdered within a year after 17 No- 
vember 1392: E. Zambaur, Manuel de généalogie et de chronologie pour l'histoire de l'Islam 
(Hanover, 1927), 149; Charanis, op. cit., 311. Ducas (ed. Grecu, 19, 1, p. 123) also refers 
to the ruler of Sinope by the dynastie name, Σπεντιάρ. In April 1392 Bajezid was making 
preparations for a naval attack against Sinope in which Manuel was supposed to parti- 
cipate, although it seems that he did not actually do so: Thiriet, Régestes, 813, 820. 

1? ''he ruler of Sevasteia (Sebasteia, modern Sivas) further inland to the east was 
Ahmad Qádi Burhanaddin Ghazi, 1380-1398: Zambaur, op. cit., 156. The Scythians 
generally refers to the Mongols or perhaps their vassals in Eastern Asia Minor. 

11 Undoubtedly Bajezid, whose name is never mentioned by Manuel. 

12 Manuel's illness has been caused by the rigors of the campaign, intensified by 
his state of depression, but he expects his health to improve when it is over and he has 
returned home. 

18 Homer, Jad, 2, 212-44. 

l Manuel is simply saying that a thorough account of his present circumstances 
far exceeds his meager literary ability. Rather, it calls for the skill of a master such as 
Cvdones to sail safely out into such a vast sea of writing, whereas Manuel considers him- 
self a simple amateur who dares not leave the coast line; the best he can do is deal with the 
matter in a very sketchy fashion. For Manuel’s use of this metaphor, see E. Trapp, ““Der 
Sprachgebrauch Manuels II. in den Dialogen mit einem ‘Perser,’’? JOBG, 16 (1967), 191. 

1 Bajezid. 

16 To this letter Cydones wrote a lengthy reply (Letter 432), which reads in part as 
follows : 
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“I read through that letter of yours, as beautifully written as it was long, which 
you so well said might perhaps strike others as lengthy, but which we would look on as 
laconic.... Your assumption was correct for, unlike others, I certainly did think that the 
letter was laconic.... I do not believe that your interest in writing was frustrated by the 
drink and the wide, golden cups and all that nonsense about your drinking companions 
.... But now, my sadness at what -you recounted has expelled most of the pleasure I got 
from your letter. What could be more depressing for your friends than this long absence 
of yours, not to call it servitude? ... Your situation is indeed a sea of misfortunes which 
does not need, as you say, my ship, but rather the Muse of Homer filled to overflowing by 
the storm tossed waves breaking about you. For there is the struggle against the burning 
sun and the piercing cold, the drinking from muddied wells and the illness stemming from 
this, seeing your companions in arms suffering similar afflictions, finding no way to alle- 
viate your discomforts, and all the rest which I shall not recall. Then too, it is not only the 
tongues of those returning here that tell of the suffering, but their very faces shout aloud 
the illness.... But I myself had been convinced of this one thing, and I told everyone 
before hand that it would surely overpower you, and that is what you yourself mentioned 
as the most bitter and difficult of all, your living together with barbarians.... For you to 
have to live with these people and to be forced to share their company, you a religious man 
from way back, holding fast to the virtues of religion, a lover, as well as a craftsman, of 
Hellenic writing, who from childhood have never let yourself grow used to hearing or 
saying anything which did not tend toward virtue, this, I think, is a burden not even the 
mythical Atlas could bear.... As you said, the most grievous thing for you was to share 
the company of men from whom you might not hear anything of benefit to your soul. 
But even more than that, for an emperor of the Romans to see cities, which had of old 
been peopled by the Romans, now under the lordship of the barbarians, cities which have 
cast off the name given by their settlers and exchanged it for those ruins, who would not 
be dejected in spirit and fill his eyes with tears ? It was this, as you admitted, which trou- 
bled your mind as you viewed the venerable possessions of your forefathers subjected to 
indignities by these offscourings.”’ 

In his Dialogue with a Moslem, Manuel recounts that after having spent the morn- 
ing (December 1391) hunting with Bajezid, he returned at noon to find his Moslem 
friends eagerly waiting for him to continue their discussion. He remarked that it was 
difficult to carry on a calm dialogue. ‘“How can I be calm when I am leading such a large 
army for so long a time now during winter in a foreign land, even though you might term 
it à friendly one? Added to this is the scarcity of provisions, and the terribly high price 
one must pay for them overwhelms the mind, since we have already spent so much in 
warfare away from home. For the men with me are strangers in customs, language, and 
faith, and in a well organized city they are barely able to purchase the leftovers of what 
is being sold in the marketplace. What are they likely to suffer, especially when they just 
about have to fight against your men if they want to snatch some little thing from the 
hands of the hucksters ? In addition to this, think of the folly, the arrogance of those who 
occupy the highest rank before the satrap [Bajezid], their insatiable greed, their constant 
demands, their brutality, their jealousy of one another, the anger each one feels towards 
strangers, their turning away to avoid having to give up anything or return home com- 
pletely naked. Above and beyond all this, should we not mention the daily hunting, the 
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dissipation at meals and afterwards, the throngs of mimes, the flocks of flute players, the 
choruses of singers, the tribes of dancers, the clang of cymbals, and the senseless laughter 
after the strong wine ? Is it possible for those who suffer through all this not to have their 
minds dulled ?’ Dialogue 10, ed. E. Trapp, Manuel II. Palaiologos. Dialoge mit einem 
** Perser (Vienna, 1966), 120-21. 
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17. To Pothos! 


Constantinople (?) 
Asia Minor, winter 1391 


What you have been doing so consistently is without a doubt the action 
of a friendly and well-disposed man. Your snowfall of letters has enabled 
you to surpass many of those to whom we have personally written, yet the 
fact that you have not received a like amount has not caused you to be 
distressed or even to insist on learning the reason. Since you were content 
to yield to those to whom I did give the reason,” you gave the clearest proof 
of your friendship, and you showed yourself an excellent judge. For it is 
clear that you are competent not only to pass judgment on the wrongs 
wrought by men and to prevent them from continuing, but also to judge 
the wrongs wrought by circumstances upon men. This led you to attribute 
our tardiness quite correctly to circumstances, and to understand that we 
would never treat a friend with disdain. 

There are not a few, however, including some who have not been 
particularly close friends of ours, who would immediately have denounced 
us: “We have been slighted,” they would have cried, “the emperor has 
wronged us; we are of no account; indeed he has forgotten us very quickly, 
although he made it known that he regarded us kindly when he was here 
at home with us.” This form of malice is frequent among us these days and 
causes the greatest harm. Now, since we do not know the reasons to which 
we should impute the misfortunes confronting us, there is a compulsion to 
hate the innocent. But when matters reach this stage, it follows that there 
are times when one should love even those who hate. And I do not think 
that you have to read about how this scourge has destroyed cities and peoples, 
for this is more obvious than the proverbial common notions, and the facts 
themselves bear witness to it. 

If you receive just this one letter from us now, much later and shorter 
than those sent to others, still, I think you should really value this one much 
more than those longer and more frequent ones. For the object of your 
prayers, that you may soon see me return safely to you bringing as the 
reward of my labors and dangers the safety, as far as possible, of our father- 
land, this is already conveyed to you by this letter. 


' Its place in the collection and the allusion to Manuel’s return and the safety 
of the fathcrland date this letter to the winter of 1391. 


* Pothos did not have to hear the reason, as did the others. 
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17. Τῷ Πόϑῳ 


"Αντικρύς ἐστι πρὸς ἀνδρὸς ἐπιτηδείου καὶ εὔνου τοῦϑ’ ὃ νῦν δὴ 
σὺ διετέλεσας ποιῶν. οἷον γάρ ἐστι τὸ ταῖς νιφάσι τῶν ἐπιστολῶν 
παρενεγκόντα πολλοὺς ἐκείνων δεξαμένων τῶν ἡμετέρων γράμμα χειρῶν, 
σὲ τὰ ἴσα μὴ ἔχοντα μήτ᾽ ἀσχάλλειν μήτε γοῦν ζητῆσαι τὴν αἰτίαν 


᾽ μαϑεῖν. οἷς γὰρ ἣν εἶπον εἵλου χωρεῖν, σαφέστατά γε τὸν φιλοῦντα 


10 


15 


20 
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ἐδείχνυς, καὶ πρός γε ἔτι τὸν ὄντως ὄντα κριτήν. δῆλον γὰρ ὡς οὐχ ὅπως 
τἀνϑρώπων ἀδικήματα κρίνειν τε καὶ εἴργειν μὴ χωρεῖν οἶδας, ἀλλὰ 
καὶ τὰ τῶν καιρῶν πρὸς ἀνϑρώπους. ὅϑεν τοῖς καιροῖς ἀναϑεὶς τὸ συμβὰν 
ὀρϑῶς διανοηϑεὶς οὐδαμῶς ἡμᾶς ἐνόμισας ὀλιγωρῆσαι φιλοῦντος. 

᾿Αλλ᾽ οὐκ ἔνιοί γε, εἰ καὶ οὐ τῶν σφόδρα ἡμῖν ἐπιτηδείων ἐτύγχανον 
ὄντες, ἀλλ᾽ εὐϑὺς ἂν ἡμῶν κατεβόων: «παρεωράμεϑθα,»; λέγοντες, 
«ἠδίχκηκεν ἡμᾶς ὁ βασιλεύς, οὐδεὶς ἡμῶν λόγος, τῆς μνήμης ὄντως ἡμᾶς 
καίτοι γε ἡδέως δεικνὺς ὁρᾶν ὅϑ’ ἡμῖν ἐπεδήμει ἐξέωσε ταχέως.» τουτὶ 
δὴ τὸ κακὸν πολύ τοι νῦν παρ᾽ ἡμῖν καὶ τὰ μέγιστα ζημιοῦν, οἷς γὰρ οὐχ 
ἴσμεν τοῖς αἰτίοις λογίζεσθαι τἀτυχήματα ἃ ἡμῖν συναντᾷ πολλὴ ἀνάγκη 
τοὺς ἀϑῴους μισεῖν: ὅτε δὲ τοῦϑ’ οὕτως ἔχει, καὶ τοὺς μισοῦντας ἕπεται. 
ἔστιν ὅτε φιλεῖν. ὅπως δὲ πόλεις τόδε καὶ ἔθνη ἀφανίσαι δεινὸν οὐδὲ 
λέγειν | δεῖν οἶμαι, κοινῶν τε γὰρ ἐννοιῶν σαφέστερον, ὅ φάσι, καὶ τὰ 
πράγματα μαρτυρεῖ. 

Σοὶ δ᾽ εἰ καὶ μία μόλις ἥκει νῦν ἐπιστολὴ παρ᾽ ἡμῶν πολὺ τῶν πρὸς 
ἄλλους δευτέρα καὶ βραχυτέρα, ἀλλ᾽ οὖν πολλοῦ ἄν, οἶμαι, τήνδε Ἡ τὰς 
μακρὰς καὶ πολλὰς ἐκείνας τιμήσαιτό τις. ὃ γὰρ ὑμῖν ἐν εὐχαῖς, ἐμὲ σῶν 
ταχέως ἐπανήκοντα ἰδεῖν τῶν τε πόνων καὶ τῶν κινδύνων κομίζοντα 
μισϑόν, τὸ τῆς πατρίδος ὡς οἷόν τέ ἐστιν ἀσφαλές, τοῦτο ἤδη σοι κομίζον 
ἥκει τὸ γράμμα. 


17: 17-18: cf. Mantissam, Prov. 1, 77: Paroem. gr. II, 756. 20: Suidae lexicon, 


K 2551 (ed. Adler, 3, 200). 


B f. 63—63v. 
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18. To Constantine Asanes! 


Constantinople 
Asia Minor, winter 1391 


I know very well the kind of letter you love to receive, for it is the 
same I myself would long for were J still at home. If it were you who were 
absent, I am certain that you would love to get the same kind of letter. 
People suffering from the same affliction need the very same remedy, that 
is, lengthy letters full of lengthy reports. After all, when friends dwell far 
apart this is the only way to bring them together. 

Now then, there are many topics which provide me with the begin- 
nings of a long letter, but those very topics which give me so much to write 
about do not allow me the opportunity to write. To the extent that they 
furnish material for writing, the tasks we are engaged in leave us with no 
free time and engulf us in a veritable blizzard of problems. Listen to what 
sounds like a riddle, but is nonetheless absolutely true. And I think this 
might enable you to see clearly in your imagination all the other circum- 
stances in which we find ourselves. Not one enemy soldier has attacked this 
army of ours. As a matter of fact, the enemy is nowhere in sight and has not 
even made a sound from the woods. At least that much would be expected 
of most hostile forces in their own country when they are in a very weak 
position. Especially would this be expected of the Scythians, who behave 
like dogs; when they are afraid, they turn tail and run away, but keep bark- 
ing in an effort to frighten their pursuers. So it is that now the once formi- 
dable Scythians tremble and allow their own land to be ravaged with im- 
punity. 

But the scarcity of provisions has taken the place of any damage the 
enemy could inflict upon us. For many days now, a person searching for 
barley might as well have searched for the proverbial wings of a wolf, and it 
would have been easier for him to find a white Ethiopian than barley. But 
now there seems to be some available here and there. Anyone who has the 
luck to uncover some of this precious commodity immediately finds himself 
prosperous and famous. Still, there is no grass around or anything green 
with which to feed a starving horse. For throughout this region the soil is 
without moisture and like sand. This has made a large number of our horses 
waste away and become useless. One man was forced to sell some of his horses 
to buy barley. Now when he learned that he would receive only five silver 
cons for each horse, but would have to pay out forty-five coins if he should 
wish to fill just one horse with barley once, then the poor wretch came to 
is that each day nine horses would go to furnish fodder for one horse, 
ied P ue than those who were being cut to pieces, and thus 
a ο ο... has never, 1 believe, happened within a city 

siege, much less in an army besieging a city. 
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18. Τῷ ᾿Ασάνῃ κυρῷ Κωνσταντίνῳ 


Ὧν μὲν σύ γε ἐρᾷς γραμμάτων καλῶς ἐπίσταμαι, οἶων γὰρ ἂν οἴκοι 
μένων ἔγωγε ἐπεϑύμουν' εἴ γε ἀφ᾽ ἡμῶν αὐτὸς ἀπεδήῆμεις τῶν αὐτῶν δήπου 
τούτων καί γέ σε οἶδα ἐρῶντα. τοῖς γὰρ ταὐτὰ πάσχουσι τῶν αὐτῶν 

ὅ φαρμάκων ἀνάγκη δεῖσϑαι, τὰ δέ ἐστι μακρά τε γράμματα καὶ μακραῖς 
διηγήσεσι κεχρημένα' τοῦτο γὰρ πέφυκε μόνον τοὺς μακρὰν διεστηκότας 
τῶν φίλων ὥσπερ συνάπτειν. 

Πολλὰ μὲν οὖν ἃ πολλὰς ἡμῖν παρέχει τὰς ἀφορμὰς μηκύναι τὰ 
γράμματα, αὑτὰ δὲ ταῦϑ’ ἃ τὸ γράφειν ἔχειν ὅτι πλεῖστα προὐξένησεν 

10 οὐκ ἐᾷ δύνασθαι γράφειν. ἐν οἷς γὰρ ὕλην χορηγεῖ σχολὴν ἄγειν οὐκ 
ἐπιτρέπει πράγμαϑ᾽ ἡμῖν παρέχοντα ἁμιλλώμενα ταῖς νιφάσι. πλὴν 
ἄκουσόν τι αἰνίγματι μὲν ἐοικός, ἀληθέστατον δ᾽ οὖν. δύναιο δ᾽ ἄν, 
olua, où y’ èx τούτου καλῶς καὶ τἆλλα πάντα ἐν οἷς ἐσμεν τῇ ψυχῇ 
ϑεωρῆσαι. τῇδε τῇ στρατιᾷ τῶν πολεμίων μὲν οὐδεὶς ἐπεχείρησεν. οὐδὲ 

15 γὰρ ὤφθη μάκροϑεν οὐδὲ γοῦν φωνὴν ἀφῆκαν ἀπ᾽ ἄλσους, ὃ καὶ ἄλλοις 
μὲν τοῖς μηδαμῶς ἰσχύουσι τῶν ἐγχωρίων ἐχϑρῶν ἔϑος ἐστὶ ποιεῖν, 
μάλιστα δὲ τοῖς Σκύϑαις μιμουμένοις τὰς κύνας: ἐπειδὰν γὰρ ἐκεῖναι 
φοβοῖντο φεύγουσι μὲν ὀρρωδοῦσαι, φοβεῖν δὲ ὅμως πειρᾶσθαι οὐ 
διαλείπουσιν ὑλακτοῦσαι. οὕτω νῦν τρέμουσιν οἱ ϑαυμαστοί ποτε Σκύϑαι 

90 κακοῦν ἐῶντες τὴν αὑτῶν μετὰ πολλῆς τῆς ἀδείας. 

Ἡ δὲ τῶν ὠνίων σπάνις ἀντὶ παντὸς ἡμῖν πολεμίου βλάψαι 
δυναμένου κατέστη" ἐφ᾽ ἱκανὰς γὰρ ἡμέρας κριϑάς τις ζητήσας, λύκου 
πτερά φασι, ῥᾷον γὰρ ἂν Αἰθίοπα εὕροι λευκὸν ὁ τοιοῦτος ἢ ταύτας. νῦν 
δὲ εὑρεῖν μέν ἐστί που’ ὅστις δ᾽ ἂν τούτου τύχοι τοῦ καλοῦ εὐδαίμων 

95 καὶ περι]βόητος εὐϑύς. πόα δὲ οὐδαμοῦ οὐδέ τι ἄλλο χλοάζον ἐξ οὗ 
λιμώττων ἵππος μέλλει τραφήσεσϑαι' πάντη γὰρ ἄνικμος οὖσα ἥδε ἢ γῇ 
τυγχάνει ἅμμῳ ἐοικυῖα. ἀνϑ’ ὧν τῶν ἵππων ἡμῖν οἱ πλείους ἀπειρηκότες 
γεγόνασιν ἄχρηστοι. καί τινι τοίνυν δέησαν ἐν. τῶν ἵππων αὐτῷ πωλῆσαι, 
καὶ ὠνήσασθαι κριϑάς, ἐπειδήπερ μάϑοι ὡς πέντε δεῖ λαβεῖν αὐτὸν 

30 ἀργύρια μόνα ἐφ᾽ ἑκάστῳ τῶν ἵππων, πέντε δὲ πρὸς τοῖς τεσσαράκοντα 
δοῦναι, εἴ τι τούτῳ δεήσει ἕνα που ἵππον κριϑῶν ἅπαξ ἐμπλῆσαι, 
λογισάμενος ὁ σχέτλιος ἐκεῖνος ὡς ἐφ᾽ ἑκάστῃ τῶν ἡμερῶν ἐννέα ἵπποι 
γένοιτ᾽ ἂν ἑνὶ ἵππῳ τροφή, τοὺς τεμνομένους παρελάσας τῇ βοῇ ἐν 
ἅπασι ϑρυλλεῖσθα: πεποίηκε τὸ μηδέποτ᾽, οἶμαι, συμβὰν οὐδ᾽ ἐν ταῖς 


35 πολιορκουμέναις τῶν πόλεων μήτοιγε ἐν στρατιᾷ πόλεις πολιορκούσῃ. 
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But you, I know very well, will be amused, and your soul will be 
stung by all this because we are forced to suffer the same trials as the others. 


1 Its place in the collection and its contents date this letter to the winter of 1391. 
The Scythians may be the forces of the ruler of Sevasteia or perhaps those of Taherten, 
the emir of Erzincan and Erzerum, who was a vassal of Tamerlane. Possibly Bajezid’s 
army may have attacked their lands east of the Halys. This letter has also been trans- 
lated by Barker, Manuel II, 94-95. 


19. To Cydones! 


Constantinople 
Asia Minor, winter 1391 


You are the sort of person who knows how to evaluate times and places 
and, in general, how much pressure the so-called “circumstances” can exert 
in times of crisis. For our part, we find ourselves in arms and in constant 
expectation of battle. Added to this is the terrible famine and cold, the 
fording of rivers, the crossing of mountains too barren to sustain even wild 
beasts, and other hardships still worse, all of which call for a historian, not 
a letterwriter. These difficulties, however, are common to the whole army, 
but for us it is especially unbearable to have to fight along with those and on 
behalf of those whose every increase in strength lessens our own strength.” 

Now, if I had thought that you would feel wronged by my not having 
written to you for such a long time, obviously I would have wronged you. 
No doubt about it. But if you have the qualifications I mentioned above, 
we are the ones who find ourselves in times in which only God can help. 
Still, you may be sure that, even if I could find the time to write, I would 
hold back my hand because I have nothing to write except what would prob- 
ably be better not to write about. Even now, we are just as much involved 
and busy as before, but the possibility of having something pleasant to 


write about has caused me to put all else aside and made me more eager to 
write to you. 





η.» 
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Σὺ δ᾽ εὖ οἶδ᾽ ὅτι καὶ γελάσεις ἐπὶ τούτοις καὶ τὴν ψυχὴν δηχϑήσῃ 
οἷς ἡμῖν ταὐτὰ τοῖς ἄλλοις πάσχειν ἀνάγκη. 


18: 22: Diogenes, Prov. 6, 4; Gregorius Cypr., Prov. 2, 96: Paroem. gr. I, 270-367. 
Plutarchum, Prov. 52: Paroem. gr. I, 348. 
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19. Τῷ Κυδώνῃ 


᾿Αλλὰ σὺ μὲν τοιοῦτος οἷος καὶ καιροὺς ἐπίστασϑαι διακρίνειν καὶ 
τόπους καὶ ὅλως ὅσον αἱ λεγόμεναι περιστάσεις ἔχουσι τὴν ἰσχὺν ἐν 
καιροῖς πολλὰ παρέχουσι πράγματα. ἡμεῖς δ᾽ ἐν ὅπλοις καὶ πολέμων 
προσδοκίαις ἀεί: προσέτι δὲ καὶ ἐξαισίῳ λιμῷ καὶ κρυμῷ καὶ τῷ 
ποταμοὺς διαβαίνειν καὶ ὄρη διαπερᾶν μηδὲ θηρία γοῦν τρέφειν δυνάμενα 
καὶ δυσχερεστέροις τούτων ἑτέροις, ἱστορικοῦ δεομένοις, οὐκ ἐπιστέλ- 
λοντος. ἀλλὰ ταῦτα μὲν κοινῇ πάσῃ τῇ στρατιᾷ: ὃ δὲ ἡμῖν ἄφορητόν ἐστι, 
μετ᾽ ἐκείνων γὰρ καὶ ὑπὲρ ἐκείνων ἀγωνιζόμεθα οἷς τὸ προστιϑέναι 
ἰσχὺν ἐλαττοῦν ἐστιν ἡμῖν αὐτοῖς τὴν ἰσχύν. 

Οὐκοῦν εἴ σε ἀδικίαν νομίσειν ἡγησαίμην τὸ μὴ τοσούτου χρόνου 
πέμψαι σοι γράμματα, ἄντικρυς ἂν ἠδίκουν. πῶς γὰρ οὔ; εἴ γε σὺ μὲν 
οἷον ἔφϑην εἰπών, ἡμεῖς δ᾽ ἐν καιροῖς Θεοῦ μόνου χρῄζουσιν. ἀλλ᾽ εἰ 
καὶ σχολῆς Ὧν ἂν τυχεῖν ὥστε γράψαι, ἐπέσχεν ἄν μοι τὴν χεῖρα, εὖ 
ἴσθι, τὸ μηδὲν ἔχειν γράψαι ὃ μὴ ἂν ἄμεινον ἣν μὴ γράψαι. καὶ νῦν 
ἔϑ’ ἡμῖν ἀσχολίαι τε καὶ πράγματα οὐχ ἧττον ἢ προτοῦ. τὸ δ᾽ οἷς 
εὐφράναι δύνασϑαι ἔχειν γράφειν τἆλλα δεύτερα ϑέσϑαι πεποίηκε πάντα, 
χαί σοι προθυμότερον ἐπιστεῖλαι. 
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In fact, this is what I am doing now in a small tent and at night; 
instead of sleep, which restores strength to a weary body no less than food, 
I have chosen to write a letter. It is as though I were hiding, for those who 
cannot bear to see me devote my time to literary interests when I am home 
would be far more vociferous in their criticism if they could see me doing 
the same thing out here. While they really have themselves to blame for 
all the trials they have endured and are still enduring, they would turn 
things upside down and place the blame on literary studies, in the belief 
that I, and, quite obviously, perhaps you too, are not free of guilt. 

But I am returning to you safely and, with God’s help, as soon as 
possible, and I shall bring back to our land all those whom I led forth from 
home. They have experienced hardships on this campaign far greater than 
any in the past, as is readily admitted by all the men who have grown gray 
in military service. You can understand how happy we are now that we have 
all of a sudden been freed of these hardships. I suspect that if the Comedian 
were still alive and could see that man, he might compose a play as he once 
did about Wealth.? Today he would portray Blind Fortune. In return for 
our dangers, labors, and constant expenditures, which that man thought- 
fully admits have weighed the scales very much in his favor against his 
enemies, he promises to reward us lavishly. Yet, as long as I am of sound 
mind, I would consider it a lavish enough reward if he would not take away 
any more of the possessions we still have. Assuredly, if he should see fit to 
improve our situation in any way, this must clearly be ascribed to God 
alone. May He who is good and holds all in his hands deliver us from this 
present evil and lead us back as swiftly as possible to the prosperity of our 
ancestors. 


! This letter indicates that Bajezid’s campaign of winter 1391 was nearing its end. 
It ig also translated by Barker, Manuel IJ, 95-96. 
* The Turks. 


3 Aristophanes, Plutus; ‘that man” is Bajezid. 


20. To Cydones! 


Constantinople 
Asia Minor, winter 1391 


I am sure you must have wondered why you have not received an 





f. 13 Ὃ δὴ καὶ ποιῶ ἐν σκηνιδίῳ τε | νυκτὸς ὥσπερ κρυπτόμενος καὶ τοῦ 
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90 καταδαρϑάνειν, ὃ καὶ αὐτῆς, οἶμαι, τροφῆς οὐ μεῖον πέφυκε σῶμα 
ῥωννύναι πεπονηκός, τὸ γράφειν ἀνταλλαξάμενος. οἷς γὰρ οὐκ ἀνεκτὸν 
οἴκοι µε καθήμενον ἅπτεσθαι λόγων τάχα ἂν μέγα ἐβόων ἐνταυθοῖ 
ποιοῦντά ue tod’ ὁρῶντες. πάντων γὰρ ὁμοῦ τῶν κακῶν ὧν ἤδη 
πειρῶνταί τε καὶ πεπείρανται δέον ἑαυτοὺς αἰτιᾶσϑαι' οἱ δὲ ἄνω ποταμῶν 

95 τοὺς λόγους ἂν ἠτιῶντο, οὐδ᾽ ἐμὲ καὶ προσέτι σέ γ᾽ ἴσως, ἀνϑ' ὅτου δὲ 
δῆλον, ἐγκλημάτων νομίζοντες καϑαρόν. 

᾿Επανήκω δέ σοι σῶς καὶ ὡς τάχιστα, συναιρομένου Θεοῦ, καὶ οὓς 
ἐξῆλϑον οἴκοϑεν ἄγων ἀποδώσων ἅπαντας τῇ πατρίδι, δυσχερέσι δὲ 
χρησάμενοι πράγμασι πολὺ νικῶσιν εἰς τοῦτο τὰ φϑάσαντα ἐπὶ τῶν 

30 προτέρων χρόνων. τοῦτο γὰρ πᾶσι τοῖς ἐν τοιούτοις γηράσασιν ἤδη 
συνωμολόγηται: μείζονα καρπούμεϑα εἰκότως τὴν εὐφροσύνην ἐξαπίνης 
τούτων ἀπαλλαγέντες. οὐ μὴν ἀλλὰ καὶ ὃν ἰδών, εἰ περιῆν ὁ Κωμικός, 
δρᾶμα ἄν, οἶμαι, ἐποίει ὥσπερ τότε τὸν Πλοῦτον, νυνὶ τὴν Τύχην 
ἀποφαίνων τυφλήν' ἀντὶ τῶν ἡμετέρων κινδύνων καὶ πόνων καὶ συχνῶν 

35 ἀναλωμάτων, ἃ πολλὴν αὑτῷ παρεσχηκέναι ῥοπὴν κατὰ τῶν πολεμίων 
χρηματίζων ὁμολογεῖ, μεγάλως ἡμῖν ὑπισχνεῖται μισϑοὺς ἔσεσθαι παρ᾽ 
αὐτοῦ. ἕως δ᾽ ἂν σωφρονοίημεν, καὶ τὸ μηδὲν τοῦτον προσαφελέσϑαι τῶν 
ἤδη ἡμῖν ὑπαρχόντων, μέγας ἂν δικαίως νομισθείη μισϑός. εἴ τι μέντοι 
βέλτιον δόξει παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ τὰ πράγμαϑ᾽ ἡμῖν γεγενῆσθαι, ἀτεχνῶς δεῖ 

40 δήπου τὸν Θεὸν αἰτιᾶσθαι μόνον, ὃς ὢν ἀγαϑὸς καὶ παντ᾽ ἐν χειρὶ κατέχων 
τούτου τε λῦσαι τοῦ κακοῦ καὶ εἰς τὴν τῶν προγόνων τύχην τὴν ταχίστην 
ἐπαναγάγοι. 


19: 3: cf. Polybium, 1, 82, 7. 24: Euripides, Medea, 410; cf. Paroem. gr. I, 47. 
32-34: Aristophanes, Plutus, 87—91. 


B f. 64-65. 


20. Τῷ Κυδώνῃ 


Οἶδα ὡς ἐθαύμασας ἀμοιβαῖα μὴ δεξάμενος χρόνου συχνοῦ παρ᾽ 


A 5 


ἡμῶν" τὸ γὰρ ἐμέ σε πολλάκις ἐν τῷ γράφειν φθάνοντα πρότερον, νῦν 


f 


μηδὲ ἀμείψασϑαι γοῦν σοῦ τοῖς γράμμασιν ἄξιον ἂν εἴη πάντως ϑαυμάσαι. 


ο. for such a long time, and you have good reason to wonder, since in 
the past I have frequently written to you first, and now I do not even reply 


ἌΝ 


60 
20 


to your letters. But I must explain the reason for my tardiness. For by 
doing so I suspect that, while not putting an end to your wonderment, I 
shall fill you with no ordinary happiness. 

While we have been absent from the Great City,? you have been acting 
in your usual fashion. The first person you chanced upon who was coming 
here—it was the servant of Asanes—you immediately handed a letter.? 
But, as the bearer of your letter was just arriving at Ankara, the once mar- 
velous city of Phrygia, we were off plundering the land of the Scythians,! 
for it seemed more advantageous to make our attack at once. After we had 
crossed the Halys, the woods and thickets about the fords became infested 
with bandits. Anyone, then, who followed our line of march to find us in 
this hostile land soon found that the Halys had been changed into another 
Sicilian strait. Since it was not safe to cross the Halys, your man realized 
he could not proceed any further, and so he proved himself completely free 
of blame before his master, even though his master knew that seeing some- 
one from home was very important for many reasons, but particularly 
because of the pestilence which was taking such a terrible toll in our city, 
while I was among you.® Finally then, on our return, at a time when friend- 
ship obsessed us, we were handed your letter—and for the reasons I have 
just mentioned it could not have happened otherwise. 

So much, then, for an apology; it should also give you grounds for 
rejoicing, because the news you will hear about us is somewhat better, I 
believe, than you may have expected. Of course, you may well imagine that 
I would really like to tell you about both things, that is, our journey here 
and our return journey, all of the hardships as well as the comforts, but my 
constant involvement in all sorts of tasks prevents me. Yet I can tell you 
one thing: I am returning to you safely and quickly, if God permits. I trust 
that you will prefer this one brief statement to a large number of letters, 


1 This also dates from the winter 1391 and apparently refers to the same pillaging 
expedition as does Letter 18. : 

? Constantinople. 

? Probably Constantine Asanes, addressee of Letter 18; the servant is unknown. 

! Certainly east of the Halys River (Kirzil Irmak), perhaps the mongol vassal 
states of Sevasteia, Erzincan, and Erzerum. 

5 See notes to Letter 2]. 

€ While in Ankara Manuel engaged in a series of theological discussions with 
a Moslem teacher, Mouterizes, which he later compiled into lengthy book dedicated 
to his brother Theodore: edited by Trapp, Manuel II. Palaiologos. Dialoge mit einem 

Perser” ; one dialogue has been edited with a French translation by T. Khoury, Manuel 

I 'aléologue. Entretiens avec un musulman, 7e controverse (Paris, 1966); cf. E. Voordeckers 
Les entretiens avec un ‘Perse’ de l'empereur Manuel II Paléologue," Byzantion, 36 ( 1966), 
311-17. In the preface Manuel briefly describes the circumstances. At a time when it 
seemed advisable to wage war against Scythians in league with him who now employs 
these very people against us, and who were won over to his service at that time as a result 
of our toils and dangers, then it was that we had to spend a fairly long time in Ankara, 
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ἀλλά σοι τὴν αἰτίαν τῆς βραδυτῆτος ἀποδοτέον: τάχα γὰρ ἂν ταύτῃ γε 
οὐχ ὅπως σε ϑαυμάζοντα παύσω, ἀλλ᾽ εὖ οἶδ᾽ ὅτι σε καὶ εὐφροσύνης 
οὔκουν φαύλης ἐμπλήσω. 

Σὺ τῆς μεγάλης ἡμῶν πόλεως ἀπηρκότων | τῷ εἰωθότι ἐχρῶ' ᾧ 

NJ 3 7 ’ € £ ~ 2 é T 9 t ~ >A / 3 é 
γὰρ ἐνέτυχες πρώτως ὡς ἡμᾶς ἐρχομένῳ---ἣν ὃ᾽ ὁ τοῦ ᾿Ασάνη οἰκέτης--- 
ἐπιστολὴν εὐθὺς ἐνεχείρισας. ἡμεῖς δ᾽, ὅτε μόλις ὁ κομίζων σοῦ τὴν 
ἐπιστολὴν τὴν ϑαυμαστήν ποτε πόλιν τοῦ Φρυγὸς κατέλαβεν "Αγκυραν, 
ἐληιζόμεϑα τὴν Σκυθῶν, οὕτω δόξαν ἄμεινον εἶναι ταχύτατα εἰσβαλεῖν. 
αἱ δὲ διαβάσεις ἀλσώδεις οὖσαι τοῦ "Άλυος καὶ λοχμηραὶ μετὰ τὸ ἡμᾶς 
διαβῆναι λῃστῶν ἐνεπίμπλαντο᾽ τοῖς τοίνυν κατόπιν ἡμῶν ἀφιγμένοις 
Mu ? t€ - e - 2 ~ 1 » H i » € VA 
Hot ἡμᾶς εὑρεῖν ἐν τῇ πολεμίᾳ Σικελικός τις γέγονεν ἄντυκρυς ὁ “Αλυς 
οὗτος πορϑμός. ὃ δὴ καὶ τὸν ἄνϑρωπον δεῖν γνόντα μὴ ἐπὶ τὰ πρόσω 
χωρεῖν ὡς οὐκ ðv ἀσφαλὲς διαβαίνειν τὸν “Αλυν, μέμψεως παντάπασι 
καθαρὸν ἔδειξε τῷ δεσπότῃ, καίτοι προὔργου πεποιημένῳ τὸ τὸν ἀπὸ 
τῆς οἰκίας ἐρχόμενον ἰδεῖν, πολλῶν τε ἄλλων εἵνεχα καὶ τοῦ λοιμοῦ 
ᾧ, φεῦ, ἡμῖν ἀνηλίσκεϑ’᾽ ἢ πόλις ὅϑ᾽ ὑμῖν ἐπεδήμουν. τοιγαροῦν ἐπανελ- 
ϑοῦσιν, ἡνίκ᾽ εἶχεν ἡμᾶς ἡ φιλία, γέγονεν ἡμῖν τὰ γράμματα δέξασθαι, 
Ἂ ΣΝ / z / κά t 3 3 / 
dv ἀδύνατον ἄλλως γενέσθαι ὧν εἵνεκα ἔφϑην εἰπών. 

Ταυτὶ μὲν οὖν τὰ τῆς ἀπολογίας ἐν Ἡ σοι πάντως ἥχει καὶ τὰ τῆς 
εὐφροσύνης, ἀνθ’ ὧν χρηστότερόν τι, οἶμαι, περὶ ἡμῶν ὧν προσεδόκας 
ἀκούσῃ. βουλομένῳ μέντοι μοι, πῶς οἴει, καὶ ἄμφω σε διδάξαι, τά τε 
τῆς ὁδοῦ τά τε τῆς ἐπανόδου, ὅσα τε ῥᾷστα καὶ ὅσα δυσχερῆ, τὸ παντο- 
μόγις συγχωροῦν 

/ € 9 / ~ / 25 2 f 7 1 δ᾽ i 3 
φράσαι, ὡς ἐπανήκω σοι σῶς ταχύ, ἐὰν ἐπιτρέπη Θεός. σὺ δ᾽, οἶμαι, τὸ 
βραχύτατον τοῦτο ῥῆμα πολλῶν ἂν προτιμήσαις γραμμάτων. 


δαπῶς ἀσχολεῖσθαι προσίσταται πανταχῶς: ev 


20: Bf. 65-65", 1 τῷ αὐτῷ codd. | 9 τὸ: τῷ codd. 





that once prosperous city which now is not even rich in impiety. There I happened to be 
the guest of a certain old man’’: Trapp, op. cit., Prooemium, p. 5, 9-13. Manuel must have 
spent about a month, probably all of December, in Ankara, for dialogues with Mouteri- 
zes occupied at least twenty days, during which a severe snow storm occurred: tbid., 
54*—61*. The final discussions took place just as Manuel was about to leave Ankara for 
Constantinople (end of December 1391), for he concludes Dialogue 24 with the remark: 
“Yesterday the satrap [Bajezid] himself told me that we will very quickly take the road 
homeward”: ibid., p. 285, 14-15. 


65 21, 22 


21. To Cydones 


Constantinople 
Asia Minor, winter 1391-1392 


I am certain that you could not have written your last letter without 
tears in your eyes, and I want you to know, too, that when I came to read 
it I felt exactly the same way.’ I have the impression that, without your 
realizing it, the general misfortunes nearly dragged you away from the 
letter you were beginning to the composition of a tragedy, a reaction which 
I myself am now on the verge of sharing. But since this attitude will not 
really help, and can actually make matters worse, we must bid farewell to 
useless lamenting and, to quote you, turn to Him who has made this judgment 
from heaven against us because of our many sins. Grant then, Savior, that 
we may return quickly and without delay to you so that good fortune may 


hasten back to us. 


1 This was written in reply to Letter 431 of Cydones in which he bewails the plight 
of the Empire and the pestilence in the capital. It was probably written not long after 
Letter 20, while Manuel was still in Ankara; it seems to refer to the same plague in Con- 
stantinople. There is & notice of the plague for the year ending on 31 August 1391, and 
it may have continued through the fall: BX, nos. 27, 24, p. 46; Ducas (Bonn edition), 
Ῥ. 616, 9. 


22. To Cydones? 


Constantinople 
Constantinople, 1392-1396 


I learned no more from your letter than what I had previously sus- 
pected. Your failure to visit us during the past several days made it clear 
that you were not well. But the fact that you had to write to me before I 
could send someone to find out how you were must be attributed to the 
present situation, which has given us so many things to do that we are not 
allowed to be our own masters. 

Still, if you have not yet fully recovered from your illness, do not 
hesitate to write to us about your condition, and let us know if you need 
anything. But if you now enjoy good health, then forget about writing and 
with the light of day present yourself to us, assuring us by action as well as 
by word that you are well. 





: The general sequence indicates that this letter was written after Manuel's return 
to Constantinople, which took place during the first week of January 1392 at the latest. 
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21. T Κυδώνῃ 


Καί σε μὴ ἂν δακρύων ἄνευ τὴν ἐπιστολὴν γεγραφέναι ἔγωγε 
πέπεισμαι, κἀμὲ ταὐτὸ παϑόντα ἡνίκα ταύτην ἀνέγνων ἴσϑι πάλιν αὐτός. 
αἱ γάρ τοι κοιναὶ δυσπραγίαι, οἶμαι, σὲ ὁρμώμενον ἐπιστέλλειν ἐπὶ τὸ 
τραγῳδεῖν λεληϑότως ὥσπερ ἀνϑεῖλκον, ὃ δὴ καὶ αὐτὸς ἐγὼ μιοιροῦ δεῖν 
ἤδη κινδυνεύω παϑεῖν. ἀλλ᾽ ἐπειδὴ οὔτ᾽ ὀνῆσον τοῦτό γε καὶ προσβλάψαι 
οἷόν τε, τὸ θρηνεῖν ἀνήνυτα χαίρειν εἰπόντες ἐπὶ τὸν ἐνεγκόντα τὴν 
καταδικάζουσαν οὐρανόϑεν ἀντὶ πολλῶν ἁμαρτημάτων ἐπιστραφῶμεν' 
τοῦτο | δὴ τὸ σόν. δὸς δή, Σῶτερ, ἀμεταστρεπτὶ τὸ τάχος ἐπιστρέψαι 
πρός σε ἵν᾽ ἡμῖν ἡ ἀγαϑὴ τύχη ταύτῃ παλινδρομήσῃ. 


21: B f. 657. 1 «cà avrà codd. 


99, Τῷ Κυδώνῃ 


Οὐδὲν πλέον παρὰ τοῦ γράμματος ἐδιδάχϑην ὧν καὶ πρὶν τοῦτ᾽ 
ἐλθεῖν ὑπελάμβανον. οἷς γὰρ τοσαύταις ἡμέραις οὔκουν ὡς ἡμᾶς παρε- 
γένου, δῆλον ἦν ὡς οὐκ εὖ ἔχει σοι τὸ σῶμα. ὅτι δ᾽ ἔφθης γράψας πρὶν 
ἐμέ τινα πέμψαι πευσόμενόν σε πῶς εἴης, τοῦ καιροῦ τοῦτο τίϑει, ὃς 
τῷ πολλὰ πράγμαϑ᾽ ἡμῖν παρέχειν οὐδὲ ἡμῶν αὐτῶν εἶναι ἡμᾶς 
συγχωρεῖ. 

Πλὴν εἰ μὲν ἔτι σέ τι τῆς νόσου λείψανον ἐνοχλεῖ, γράμμασι μ᾿ὴ 
κατοκνήσῃς δηλῶσαι ἐν οἷς τε εἴης, ὧν τε ταύτης εἵνεκα χρείαν ἔχεις. 
εἰ δὲ ὑγείας νῦν ἀπολαύεις, σὺ δ᾽ ἀλλ᾽ ἀφεὶς τὸ γράφειν ἅμα ἡμέρᾳ φάνηϑ᾽ 
ἡμῖν, οὐχ ἧττον ἔργῳ διδάξων ἢ λόγῳ ὡς ὑγιαίνοις. 


22: Bf. 65V. 1l «à «cà codd. 
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The accounts of the colony of Pera list an expense on 7 J anuary 1392 for the Podesta 
visiting the Emperor in Constantinople on the vigil of the Epiphany 6 J. anuary): L. T. 
Belgrano, ‘‘Prima serie di documenti riguardanti la colonia di Pera," Atti della società Ligure 
di storia patria, 13 (Genoa, 1884), 162. Since it is clear that Manuel and Cydones were in 
the capital at the same time, the letter may be dated between 1392 and 1396, probably 


closer to 1392. 


23. To Cydones 
Constantinople 
Constantinople, 1392-1396 23. T Κυδώνῃ xy 
On your behalf I myself read your wonderfully sweet letter to my 
mother the empress in which you spoke of her bitter destiny. I was so 
completely overcome that I could not put it down until I had imprinted 
every word on my mind. What I was not unaware of before has now been 
more vividly impressed on me by your letter, and for this be assured that I 
was greatly pleased. Because everyone judged it to be a perfectly marvelous 
letter in which you virtually surpassed yourself, you succeeded in showing 
what you know very well, that your struggle consists in facing a truly great 

struggle. 


> . ` / 3 ~ ρω ^ 

Αὐτὸς σὴν χάριν ἀνέγνων τῇ μητρὶ καὶ δεσποίνῃ τὴν περὶ τῆς πικρᾶς 

σὴν ἀτεχνῶς ἡδεῖαν ἐπιστολήν, ἣ τοσοῦτον ὅλον με ἀνηρτήσατο ὡς μὴ 

τῶν χειρῶν ἐκβαλεῖν πρὶν ὅλην λέξεσιν ἐντυπῶσαι τῷ νῷ. ὃ δὲ πρότερον 

3 > t = / ἐδί € y / > > v 4 

ὅ οὐχ Ἠγνόουν νῦν σαφέστερον ἐδίδαξέ µε τὰ γράμματα, ἀνθ᾽ ὅτου καὶ 

εὔφρανέ µε, πῶς οἴει. τῷ γὰρ πάνυ γενναῖα παρὰ πάντων Γταῦτα! 

χριϑῆναι καὶ μονονοὺ νικᾶν σε τούτοις σαυτόν, οὐδὲν ἄλλο ἐδείκνυς 2 
ti ~ e 3 ^ 

ὅτι περ οἶδας σαφῶς, ὡς ὄντως γε πρὸς μέγαν σοι τυγχάνει ὢν ὁ ἀγών. 


28: B Ε. θὔν-θ6. 1 τῷ αὐτῷ οοὐὰ. 


1 After the death of her husband, John V, on 16 February 1391, the Empress He- 
lena continued taking an active part in the government, acting as regent while Manuel 
was away in Asia Minor during the second half of 1391 and joining him in diplomatic 
negotiations as late as July 1392: see Loenertz, Démeétrius Cydonés Correspondance, II, 
444, 449; Thiriet, Régestes, 798, 820. Probably later in the same year she entered the 
convent of Kyra Martha in Constantinople, taking the name of Hypomone: see p. xlv. 
Before doing so she distributed her possessions to the poor and left a special gift to Cy- 
dones. In a long letter Cydones thanked her for this gift and for her previous benefactions: 
Letter 222; French translation by Cammelli, Démétrius Cydonés Correspondance, no. 28, 
pp. 68-77. It was this letter which Manuel read to her; he then wrote the present letter to 
Cydones. Parallel to the *'sweet letter," one would expect to find ‘‘bitter letter,” but this 
would not make much sense in the context, so that one probably has to understand a 
word such as fortune or destiny: thg nixpčę [10x]. The last line could be interpreted as: 
‘You are pitted against a truly great adversary,” that is, yourself, which would continue 
the notion of *‘surpassing yourself.’’ But it is not unlikely that Manuel is using the word 
struggle (yov) in the sense of his mother’s struggle against ill fortune, or perhaps in the 
sense of her “‘having fought the good fight” (2 Tim. 4:7), and of the struggle or literary 
effort involved in Cydones’ writing about it. | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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94, Το Frangopoulos! 
1392-1396 (? ) 


When your letter was read, some people said it was laconic and some 
said it was not. Some simply concentrated on the compact manner in which 
your ideas were expressed, while others based their judgment on the fact 
that it enclosed great thoughts in very few words, in which they were closer 
to the rules of the art. At any rate, the ability to do this certainly demands 
no little skill, and since we do not possess this, it would be better for us 
simply to acknowledge it and be done. Now then, since the present time 
does not allow me to say more, I shall say only this: if what we all prophesy 
should come about, then there will be no need to write. For why follow the 
second best course when the first is right at hand? Still, if you should prefer 
to remain at home, we shall answer you at greater length when we find the 
time. 


1 The position of this letter in the manuscript indicates that it belongs to the period, 
1392-1396, before the battle of Nicopolis in September 1396. Possibly Manuel is alluding 
to the Turkish siege of Constantinople, begun in 1394, which may have prevented Frango- 
poulos from entering the city. With the lifting of the siege, perhaps by the crusade led by 
King Sigismund (‘‘what we all ρτορΏθβγ” 1), Frangopoulos will not have to write, but will 
be able to converse with Manuel in person or, if he remains at home, Manuel himself will 
have more time to write. 


25. To Cydones 
1392-1396 (?) 


For a long time I have greatly loved and admired that man with the 
golden tongue? or, if you wish, a golden soul, because of his virtuous way of 
life as well as his wisdom. I thought they had achieved the summit of per- 
fection and could not be improved on, but now I realize I was mistaken. For 
I had such an exalted opinion of his qualities that when I compare the way 
I formerly felt with the way I now feel, I cannot say that I either loved or 
admired the man before. 

This is what came over me on reading through now for the first time his 
work, To an Unbelieving Father.? This brought me so closely in touch with 
him that I almost thought I saw the great man alive and heard him dis- 
coursing. At any rate, whether others, too, consider this treatise to be as 


a 
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24, 25 


24, Τῷ Φραγγοπούλῳ 


Καὶ λακωνικὴν τὴν ἐπιστολὴν καὶ μὴ τοιαύτην ἀναγνωσϑεῖσαν 
ἦσαν οἳ προσειρήκασιν' οἳ μὲν ἁπλῶς ἀπιδόντες εἰς τὴν τῶν νοημάτων 
πυκνότητα, οἳ δ᾽ ἀπὸ τοῦ μεγάλην ἔννοιαν ὀνόμασιν ὀλίγοις ἐγκλείεσϑαι 
τεχνικώτερον κρίναντες. τὸ γοῦν ταῦτα ἰσχύειν ποιεῖν οὔκουν φαύλης 
ἀτεχνῶς ἐστι τέχνης, ἧς ἡμῖν μὴ μετέχουσιν ἄμεινον ἂν εἴη πάντως 
ἀφοσιωσαμένοις ἀπαλλαγῆναι. ὅϑεν ὅτε μηδ᾽ ὁ καιρὸς ἐπιτρέπει, οὐδὲν 
πλέον ἐρῶ νῦν ἢ ὡς εἰ μὲν ὃ πάντες μαντευόμεϑα γένοιτο περίεργον τὸ 
γράφειν. | τί γὰρ δεῖ πλοῦ δευτέρου ἐν χεροῖν ὄντος τοῦ πρώτου; εἶ 
δ᾽ οἴκοι μένειν ἕλοισϑε σχολῆς ἴσως λαβόμενοι μακροτέροις σε γράμμασιν 
ἀμειψόμεϑα. 


24:9: Diogenes, Prov. 2, 45: Paroem. gr. II, 24. 


B f. 66. 
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25. Τῷ Κυδώνῃ 


᾿Εγὼ τὸν χρυσοῦν τὴν γλῶτταν, εἰ δὲ βούλει, καὶ τὴν ψυχὴν πάλαι 
σφόδρα καὶ φιλῶν καὶ ϑαυμάζων τῆς τῶν τρόπων ἀρετῆς οὐχ ἧττον ἢ τῆς 
σοφίας, καὶ νομίζων μὴ δύνασϑαι τούτοις προσϑήκην γενέσθαι ὡς εἰς 
ἔσχατον ἀφιγμένοις, νῦν ἔγνων ἠπατημένος. καὶ γὰρ τοσοῦτον ταῦτ᾽ 
ηὐξήθη παρ᾽ ἐμοὶ ὅσον τὰ νῦν τοῖς πρόσϑεν παραβαλών, οὐκ ἔχω λέγειν 
ὅτι πρὶν ἤτοι ἐφίλουν τὸν ἄνδρα ἢ διὰ ϑαύματος ἦγον. 

Συνέβη δέ μοι τουτὶ ἐκ τοῦ τὸν πρὸς ἄπιστον πατέρα διελϑεῖν νῦν 
πρώτως λόγον ἐκείνου: ὃς οὕτω µε ὅλως εἰς ἑαυτὸν ἐξηρτήσατο, ὡς 
μονονοὺ δοκεῖν ζῶντά τε αὐτὸν τὸν μέγαν ὁρᾶν καὶ διαλεγομένου ἀκούειν. 
εἰ γοῦν καὶ ἄλλοις οὗτος ὁ λόγος οὕτω δοχεῖ ϑαυμαστός, αὐτοὶ ἂν 


xÒ 
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25, 26 
admirable as I do, they themselves will know best. As for myself, while I 
regard everything written by that man as golden and fit for heaven, still I 
believe his other works are as inferior to this one as are the writings of 
others who have no very great passion for literature compared with his 
works. In my opinion, it requires no effort for anyone to arrive at this literary 
judgment. For if the man be regarded with so much admiration and respect 
because of his ability to persuade Christians and so bring the truth to light, 
should he not be regarded with all the more admiration and respect when, 
unassisted by the weight of Scripture, he manifests this same ability in 
addressing himself to pagans ?* I certainly believe everyone will agree with 
me. Still, if the reader should feel we have somehow exaggerated, then the 
author of this work will himself make excuses for us, since in his prologue 
he very clearly demonstrated the great difficulty of the undertaking. 


1 St. John Chrysostom. Its place in the collection would date this letter to 1392-96. 
2 Ty an Unbelieving Father,” Πρὸς ἄπιστον πατέρα, comprises Book IT of Chryso- 
stom’s Adversus oppugnatores vitae monasticae: PG, 47, cols. 3831-48; D. Ruiz Bueno, Obras 
de San Juan Criséstomo, Tratados ascéticos. Texto griego, versión española y notas (Madrid, 
1958), 404—444. The codex Vaticanus graecus 571, once possessed by Cydones, contains an 


9 


encomium of Chrysostom written in Cydones’ own hand and a number of works of Chrysos- 
tom, this particular one being on fols. 37—52Y: G. Mercati, Notizie di Procoro e Demetrio 
Cidone, 157-58; see also Cydones, Letter 406. 

3 Hellenes, i.e., pagan Greeks. 


26. To Cydones 


Constantinople 
Constantinople, 1392—1396 (? ) 


You seem to be saying that your departed horse was not truly a good 
one. But in truth the horse was a good one, and after his death he has given 
you proof of his nobility. At least, when he was alive he caused you grief, 
but departed, he has caused you to rejoice more than when he was alive. He 
has offended you by just one thing: by being good to you, he has proven 
that you slandered him. For see now, this horse, even better and nobler than 
that other one, comes to you from us, and the one responsible for this 1s 
actually that dead one for whom you had no regard. From the dead horse 
comes the living one. This is in line with Plato's resurrection, which seemed 
a lot of foolish nonsense then and now to all who hear it, but which has 
already found a brilliant advocate in that noble horse of yours.’ 


1 Of. Plato, Phaedo, 71e-72d. 


f. 15 





25, 26 ii 


εἰδεῖεν. ἐγὼ δὲ πάντα μὲν τἀνδρὸς ἐκείνου χρυσᾶ τε ἡγοῦμαι χαὶ οὐρανῷ 
πρέποντα, τοσοῦτον μέντοι τούτου τοῦ λόγου ἐνδεῖν ὅσον ἐκείνων οἳ 
ἑτέρων λόγοι, οἷς οὐ πάνυ πολὺς ὁ τῶν λόγων ἔρως ἐστί. δοκῶ μοι δὲ 

15 μηδὲν ἔργον εἶναί τινα ταυτηνὶ ποιήσασθαι τὴν σύγκρισιν. εἰ γὰρ τῷ 
δύνασθαι πείϑειν Χριστιανοὺς καὶ ταύτῃ τὴν ἀλήϑειαν ἄγειν εἰς σῶς 
εἰς τοῦτ᾽ ἀφῶκται ϑαύματος καὶ τιμῆς ὁ ἀνήρ, ὅταν ταύτην τὴν δύναμιν 
πρὸς "Έλληνας ἐπιδείξηται, ψιλὸς ὢν τῆς ἀπὸ τῶν λογίων ῥοπῆς, πῶς οὐ 
ϑαυμασιώτερος ταύτῃ καὶ τιμιώτερος; ἐγὼ μὲν οὖν πιστεύω πάντας 

20 συνομολογήσειν ἐμοί. εἴ τι μέντοι δόξομέν τισιν ὑπερβολῇ κεχρῆσϑαι, 
αὐτὸς ὁ γράψας τοῦτον τὸν λόγον ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν παραιτήσεται, ἐργωδέστατον 
τὸ ἐγχείρημα εἶναι λέγων ἐν προοιμίοις καὶ ἀποδεικνὺς φανερῶς. 


25:8: S. Joannis Chrysostomi Ad patrem infidelem, seu Adversus oppugnatores vitae 
monaslicae, liber II: PG 47, 331-48. 


B f. 66-66%. ϐ ηὐξήθη οοττ. οχ χὐξήθϑη Ρ || 18-14 ἐκείνων οἱ ἑτέρων οοιτ. ος ἐκείνων 
τῶν ἑτέρων οἱ Ῥ 


26. Τῷ Κυδώνγ 


Σὺ μὲν τὸν οἰχόμενον ἵππον οὐ κατὰ ἀλήθειαν φαίνῃ καλῶν χαλόν᾽ 
ὁ δὲ ὢν ἀληθῶς καλὸς καὶ μετὰ τὸ τεθνάναι σοι τὴν ἀρετὴν ἐπεδείξατο, 
ἥκιστα μέν σε λυπήσας ζῶν, οἰχόμενος δ᾽ εὐφράνας μᾶλλον ἢ ζῶν. Ev 
τοῦτό σοι μόνον προσέκρουσεν, ὅτι σε τῷ εὖ ποιῆσαι συχοφάντην 
ἀπέδειξεν. ἰδοῦ γὰρ νῦν | σοι τοῦ τὸν ἵππον τόνδ᾽ ἐλϑεῖν παρ᾽ ἡμῶν, ὃς 
καὶ μείζων ἐκείνου καὶ καλλίων ἐστίν, ἐκεῖνος δὴ τεθνεὼς ὃν οὐκ ἐπαινεῖς 
αἴτιος. ἀπὸ γὰρ τοῦ τεθνεῶτος ὁ ζῶν σοι, κατὰ τὴν τοῦ [Πλάτωνος 
ἀναβίωσιν, ἣ λῆρος εἶναι δοκοῦσα καὶ φλυαρία μακρὰ ἔκτοτε καὶ εἰς 


οι 


ven Sie 5 t tt A M 2 ο. υ \ 
10 δεῦρο τοῖς ἀκούουσιν ἅπασι, τὸν γενναῖον ἐκεῖνον ἵππον σοι λαμπρὸν 
Ἴδη συνήγορον εὕρηκεν. 


26: 8-9: cf. Platonem, Phaedo, TLe—72d. 


B f. 66v. 8 tod2 om. B 
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97. To Theodore Kaukadenos' 


What you wrote was read before a small but not undistinguished 
audience. Its members were well versed in the art of speaking to the point, 
and their judgment counted for much among serious men of letters. Among 
them, one admired the arrangement of the words, another the beauty of 
expression, and they were struck by the conciseness of the ideas and by the 
fact that so many of them were nicely enclosed within the compass of a few 
words. Everyone had something different to applaud, and all joined in ap- 
plauding the whole work. I, too, found everything to be excellent, even though 
I satin silence while the others stamped their feet and shouted with joy. But 
what particularly pleased me about your writing, and what I believe is your 
strongest point, is the value you set on moderation. Your desire to obtain 
what you were requesting in your composition was exceedingly great, as is 
only natural, yet at the same time you avoided all excess. 

You have indeed succeeded in convincing us, and your hope has been 
fulfilled. Now, our own hope will be fulfilled if you set yourself to supervise 
the instruction of the two youths. I am certain you will regard this as equi- 
table and, at the same time, beneficial to them as well as to my daughter. 
This should not be a difficult task, I believe, if you set your mind to it. 


1 In this letter Manuel says that he has been impressed by Kaukadenos’ request and 
is appointing him to supervise the education of two young men and a girl. In his own letter 
Kaukadenos showed his appreciation of moderation (uétpov) and, as their tutor (swopov- 
στής), σ8Ώ now teach them to value moderation. Manuel, it seems, is naming a tutor for his 
own children; the use of the definite article (roiv, tñ) to mean **my"' is common enough in 
Greek, and the context seems to favor this interpretation. Who then are these children 
of Manuel? The letter's place in the collection would date it in the mid-1390s. Manuel's 
oldest son, John, was born on 18 December 1392 and the second, Theodore, sometime 
between 1394 and 1399: P. Schreiner, ‘‘Chronologische Untersuchungen zur Familie Kaiser 
Manuels II.," BZ, 63 (1970), 288-90 (less thorough is the discussion by Barker, Manuel II, 
474—18, 494~96). A son, Constantine, as well as two daughters, were born between 1393 
and 1398, but died before 1405. When Manuel left for Western Europe in 1399 they could 
scarcely be called youths (veotv) unless he is using the term in a loose or playful sense. If 
this letter were written after his return to Constantinople in 1403, the term would apply 
more exactly to his two oldest sons. Manuel had at least one illegitimate daughter, Zampia 
(Isabella), probably born in the 1370s, who married the Genoese Hilario Doria about 
1392: A. T. Papadopulos, Versuch einer Genealogie der Palaiologen (Munich, 1938), 70; 
cf. Barker, Manuel I1, 474. 


| 27 
3 δ᾽ 4 . λέ 9 9 t 1 [24 9 / A7 ε - 9 , 
ἧσαν δ΄ οἵ καὶ λέγειν ἔν αὐτῷ σὺν ὥρᾳ ἠπίσταντο καὶ ἂν ἡ ψῆφος ἐν λόγῳ 
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27. Td Kavxadyvd xved Ocoddow 
Τὰ εἰρημένα σοι ἐν μικρῷ μὲν οὐ φαύλῳ δ᾽ ἀνεγνώσϑη ϑεάτρῳ. 


τοῖς περὶ λόγους σπουδάζουσιν: ὧν ὁ μὲν τὴν τάξιν, ὁ δὲ τὸ κάλλος 

6 τῶν ὀνομάτων διὰ ϑαύματος ἦγε, τοὺς δ᾽ ἡ τῶν νοημάτων πυκνότης 

ἐξέπληττε καὶ τὸ ταῦτα ὄντα τοσαῦτα πάνυ τοι βραχέσιν ὀνόμασι 

περικλείεσϑαι. καὶ ἄλλος ἄλλο τι ἐκρότει καὶ πάντες ἅπανθ᾽ ὁμοῦ. 

ἐμοὶ δὲ καὶ ταῦτα μὲν ἄριστά, γε πάντα ἐφαίνετο οὐχ ἧττον σιωπῶντι 

καὶ καϑημένῳ ἢ τοῖς ἄλλοις πηδῶσι σὺν ἡδονῇ καὶ βοῇ. ᾧ δὲ μᾶλλον 

10 ἥσθην καὶ ὅ μοι κρεῖττον ἔδοξε τῶν σῶν, ὅτι τὸ μέτρον ἐτίμησας' 

ὑπερβαλόντως γὰρ ἐρῶν οὗ γράψας ἠτοῦ τυχεῖν---πῶς γὰρ οὔ-- πᾶσαν 
ὅμως ὑπερβολὴν διαπέφευγας. 

Πέπεικας τοίνυν καὶ ἡ ἐλπίς σοι ἐξέβη: ὅπως δὲ καὶ τὰ τῆς 

ἡμετέρας ἐκβήσεται, τοῦτο ὃ᾽ ἔσται ἣν τοῖν νέοιν σαυτὸν σωφρονιστὴν 

16 ἐπιστήσαις. ὃ δὴ δίκαιον εἴποις ἄν, εὖ οἶδα, καὶ ἅμοι γε συνοῖσον κἀκείνοις 

τε καὶ τῇ ϑυγατρί' καὶ οὐ χαλεπὸν οἶμαι πρᾶξαι ἐὰν ἢ βουλομένῳ σοι. 


97: Bf. 66°67. 1 Θεοδώρῳ τῷ Καυκαδηνῷ B || 1] ὑπερβαλλόντως B || 14 σὲ 
αὐτὸν Β 
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98, 99 ; 28, 29 i 
28. To a Certain Foolish Person? | 98. Τινὶ Φλυάρῳ T 
Your rhetorical efforts have been even more forceful than those of 
Thucydides? particularly when you wrote that noble and lengthy letter of 
yours in which you omitted none of the usual examples, but not even you 
seemed to have any idea of what you were saying. How, then, can anyone 


y ? T 
Έοικας δι᾽ ὧν καὶ Θουχυδίδου δεινότερον ἐρρητόρευσας, τὴν 
/ N A 3 / 
γενναίαν χαὶ μακρᾶν ἐκείνην γράψας ἐπιστολὴν οὐδενὸς τῶν εἰς ἐπίδειξιν 
€ t / A 
ἡκόντων φεισάμενος, μηδὲ αὐτὸς σὺ εἰδέναι αὑτὰ ταῦϑ᾽ ἃ νῦν λέγεις. 


go about putting together a systematic answer to your letter, when what ! ον σον 7 νι σοῦ τοῖς γράμμασι πρὸς ἔπος 
you said followed no order and was full of contradictions. Surely, you are ' crane Tana - μηδὲ τάξιν εἶχε τὰ εἰρημένα ἀλλὰ καὶ ἀλλήλοις ἐμάχετο; 
aware of this much, that none of it, as they say, was sound. But you relied ! μᾶλλον δὲ ταυτὶ μὲν οἶσϑα ὡς οὐδὲν ὑγιές φασι. τῇ δὲ πολλῇ σοφίᾳ 
on your great wisdom, which has made you so important, although I do not | τεϑαρρηκώς, ἧς ἐξαπίνης οὐκ οἵδ᾽ ὅπως καὶ ὅϑεν πεπλούτηκας δι’ ἣν καὶ 
know where or how you have all of a sudden acquired it. You have come | £15Y τηλικόσδε | γεγένησαι, προήχϑης τῷ ψεύδει καϑοπλισϑεὶς ᾧ καὶ πόρ- 
forth, as you have done for so long, armed by falsehood to struggle to your : 10 ρωϑεν τῇ ἀληϑείᾳ ἥτις ἀήττητος ἀϑλητὴς κατὰ σαυτοῦ συμπλακῆναι, 


own detriment against the truth, that invincible athlete, to whom, I am 
certain, you will very soon pay the penalty for your audacity or, if you 
prefer, for your foolishness or complete lack of sense. 

I have therefore decided that it is superfluous for me to attack you in 


κά 3 / 3 / / ~~ 
Ἡ καὶ δίκην αὐτίκα μάλα τῆς τόλμης ἐκτίσεις, εὖ οἶδα, εἰ δὲ βούλει γε, 
ἀνοίας ἢ ἀπονοίας. 


Ὅλεν δὴ περίεργον κἀμέ σε πλήττειν λόγοις νενόμικα μήποτε καὶ 





words, for I should not want to be laughed at while fighting at the side of ; 15 eee e μα ο... . Έτ D ο. aoe 
that noblest of athletes, the truth, in the struggle against falsehood. Com- , τα. ΝῊΡ d ds διαφέρειν μηδὲν τῇ πρὸς τὴν 
pared with truth, falsehood is clearly no stronger than an infant, yet it is f ἀλήϑειαν παραϑέσει ορ σαι ᾧ σὺ γε συναγωνίζῃ τὸν πάντα χρόνον 
your ally, fighting along at your side, in your never-ending battle. You always | συγαγωνιόομένῳ σοι. ἀεὶ μέν τούτῳ καὶ πλάστῃ καὶ ἀλείπτῃ καὶ 
employ it as your model, your trainer and your teacher in preparing you for | διδασκάλῳ πρὸς τοὺς ἀγῶνας χρώμενος, ἀεὶ δὲ συρίττειν παρέχων τὸ 


combat. But then, you always provide the audience with a chance to jeer, ϑέατρον οἷς γενναῖος ἀϑλητὴς ἅπασιν ἀναφαίνῃ. 
inasmuch as you present yourself before all as a noble athlete. 


28: 2: cf. Dionysium Halic., De comp. verb., 18; De Thucyd., 2, 53; et alibi, 7: 
Plato, Gorgias, 524e. 





1 There are no chronological indications in this letter, and it may be only a rhetorical 
exercise. Still, as in the case of Letters 63-66, it may have had a basis in fact, although i 
the addressee and the circumstances are unknown. | B f. 67. 

? In the rhetorical handbooks used by the Byzantines, Thucydides was cited as one ; 
of the examples of 8etvócrc, forcefulness or intensity, e.g., Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 

De comparatione verborum, 18; De T'ucydide, 2, 53; Hermogenes, De ideis, 2, 9; Longinus, ; 
Περὶ ύψους, 59-98. 
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29. To Cydones! 


Constantinople \ 
Constantinople, 1394-1396 | 29. Τῷ Κυδώνῃ ny 
Since you were prevented by illness from visiting your close friend—I 
refer to myself—you took the next best course by asking me to write to you, 
oblivious of all the obstacles to my doing this. Some of the people here 
criticized you for choosing an inopportune moment, but I think they know 


1 i ` \ 2 ο» 
Σὺ μὲν τὸν σὸν ἐρώμενον ὑπὸ τῆς νόσου βλέπειν οὐ συγχωρούμενος, 
4 ` / ον pa E a eT ~ 
μὲ δὴ λέγω, ἐπὶ τὸν δεύτερον καταφεύγεις πλοῦν καὶ παρακαλεῖς 
μαι, K * ot / ~ ~ 
πιστέλλειν, ληθην ἁπάντων λαβὼν τῶν τοῦτο πράττειν εἰργόντων. ἦσαν 
2 


t Y) (S ^ Ars P 
| οἱ σοῦ τῶν παρεστηκότων κατέγνωσαν ἀκαιρίαν, μικρὰ εἰδότες οἶμαι 
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little about friendship. My own attitude is so vastly different from theirs 
that, while I was not unaware of the greatness of your friendship before, 
now I have come to realize it all the more, and for this I am grateful to you. 
After all, unless you set the greatest store by your friendship, you would 
never be eager for letters completely devoid of Hellenic elegance, relentless 
as you are in your pursuit of them. Nonetheless, since I would like to obey 
you, and not disobey Solomon, who counsels that it is necessary to apportion 
the proper time for everything? I am writing this to fulfill my obligation. 
For even something small is not a small favor when friends are concerned. 

With God’s help, I am about to march out to the aid of a certain small 
fortress under siege. It is a little place indeed and really of little value to the 
enemy, but if it should be taken, it would make them feel happier and more 
respectable. But take courage. For just as God has already sent their satrap 
away empty-handed when he began his assault, so will he also do the same 
now.? 


1 The mention of the beleaguered fortress, otherwise unidentified, indicates that 
this letter was written after the Turks had begun their siege of Constantinople in 1394 
and, since Manuel and Cydones were both in the city, it must have been written before 
the latter’s departure in the fall of 1396. It has also been translated by Barker, Manuel IT, 
126-27. 

2 Eccles. 3:1-8, 17. 

3 The satrap is the Turkish commander, perhaps Bajezid himself. It seems that the 
last of Cydones’ collected letters (Letter 450) was written in reply to this; it reads in full 
as follows: ‘Most assuredly, your letter was that of a soldier, showing that the writer 
was extremely busy and letting us know that we should not write at length. In fact, we 
realize that it would be burdensome to drag such a busy person away from his pressing 
tasks, and so we have made this letter quite brief, but what we would have included in it, 
we will now join to our prayers." 


30. To Constantine Asanes? 


Constantinople 
Constantinople, summer-fall 1396 


On reading the letter, I realized immediately that although it was 
addressed to you, this was simply a stage effect and a mask. Everyone who 
listened to it made the observation that it was really sent not to you, but to 
me. Aware then of my obligation to send an answer, I thought it best not 
only to reply to the contents of the letter, but also to imitate the manner in 
which your friend sent it.2 So I am writing to you and passing over most of 
those points which someone else might answer in detail. For his letter was 
filled with reproaches and mocking insults, and, like those animals which 
give birth to large litters, by its very nature it provokes a man wishing to 





29, 30 s 


φιλεῖν. ἐγὼ δὲ τοσοῦτον ἀπέχω ταὐτὸν ἐκείνοις φρονῆσαι, ὥστε καὶ 
πρὶν σοῦ τὸ φίλτρον ὅσον οὐκ ἀγνοῶν, νῦν μᾶλλον ἔγνων καὶ χάριν οἶδά 
σοι τούτου. εἰ μὴ γὰρ μέγα καὶ πολὺ τοῦτο ἦν παρά σοι, οὐχ ἄν ποτε 
γραμμάτων ἐπεϑύμεις τῶν πάντη χάριτος ὄντων ἀμοίρων “Ελληνικῆς ὁ 
10 τούτοις κατ᾽ ἴχνος ἑπόμενος. πλήν σοί τε πεισθῆναι βουλόμενος καὶ 
τῷ Σολομῶντι μὴ ἀπειθεῖν, ὃς νέμειν δεῖν παραινεῖ τοῖς πράγμασι τοὺς 
καιρούς, ὥσπερ μὲν ἀφοσιούμενος γράφω" οὐ γὰρ μικρὸν εἰς χάριν καὶ 
τὸ μιοιρὸν τοῖς φιλοῦσιν. 
Ἔξειμι δὲ βοηϑήσων, Θεοῦ συναιρομένου, φρουρίῳ τινὶ πολιορχου- 
16 μένῳ, μικρῷ μὲν καὶ μικρὰ τοῖς πολεμίοις συνοίσειν δυναμένῳ, εἴ γε 
ληφϑείη τιμὴν δὲ τούτοις προξενήσοντι καὶ ἡδονήν. ἀλλὰ ϑάρσει: ὡς 
γὰρ τὸν τούτων σατράπην ἀπέπεμψε κενὸν (Θεὸς ἡνίκα τούτῳ προσέβαλλε, 
ταὐτὸ καὶ νῦν δράσει. 


29: 3: Diogenes, Prov. 2, 45: Paroem. gr. II, 24. 11-12: Eecl. 3, 1-8, 17. 


B f. 67-67%. 11 Sct codd. 


80. Τῷ ᾿Ασάνῃ κυρῷ Κωνσταντίνῳ 


Τὴν ἐπιστολὴν ἀναγνοὺς ἔγνων εὐθὺς ὡς ἢ μὲν ἐπιγραφὴ τὸ σὸν 
εἶχεν ὄνομα, ἦν δὲ τοῦτο δρᾶμα καὶ προσωπεῖον. σοὶ μὲν γὰρ οὐ, ἐμοὶ 
δ᾽ ἀληθῶς | ἐπεστάλθαι πᾶς τις ὃ ταύτην ἀκηκοὼς ἀπεφήνατο. ὅϑεν 

5 ἀμοιβαῖαν δεῖν πέμψαι γνούς, δεῖν ᾠήϑην μὴ μόνον γε τοῖς γράμμασιν 
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ἀμείψασθαι τὰ ἐπεσταλμένα, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸν τρόπον μιμήσασθαι καθ΄ ὃν ὃ 
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σοι συνηθης ἐπέσταλκε. γράφω δή σοι τὰ πλείω παρεὶς ὧν ἄλλος ἄν 
εἶπεν ἀμειβόμενος ἀκριβῶς. οἱ μὲν γὰρ προπηλακισμοὶ καὶ τὰ σκώμματα 
Y 2 ε > ` / 2 ~ \ 3 / 1 \ 
ὧν ἔγεμεν ἡ ἐπιστολὴ πολυτόχοις ἔοικε ζωοῖς, καὶ ἐρεθίζει φύσει τὸν 
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reply to compose an even lengthier answer. Yet I would be ashamed to react 
in this way, which I never cease to censure. Now then, as I mentioned, I am 
leaving out most of the details and writing just enough to acquit myself of 
my obligation. Still, do not ascribe the conciseness of this response to lack 
of ability; attribute it rather to good will and to my desire not to rush into 
those topics which others might readily do in venting their anger. 

I say that if he looks upon foreign lands as a common fatherland, by 
his changing over to those who dwell there? and by manifesting the same 
attitude toward what is sacred,’ then, inasmuch as he has separated himself 
from us, he must necessarily regard his own land as a foreign one. At least, 
if this reasoning is correct, clearly no one should have difficulty in deter- 
mining that it was not with weeping and mourning that he sang the Song of 
the Lord, but rather with great happiness. Whether this is praiseworthy 
or not is his affair. Still, not to grieve when it is proper to do so, I fear, is 
itself cause for grief. 

But it certainly is amazing that he has been joining in worship with 
everyone under the sun, even with the inhabitants of the islands beyond 
Cadiz;$ either by some divine impulse they have all come together to pray 
with him, or else by a fortuitous and timely coincidence. Still, I really do 
not know why he thought he had to write to you about this or about how 
they all sang hymns concerning the cross and the passion with great rev- 
erence, the extent of which is not unknown to us.’ Of course, I believe it is 
quite true that they all view him with high regard and are prepared to offer 
him a prominent position among them. For they usually honor newcomers 
who change over more than they might deserve. Since, as experience shows, 
most of those who change over do so for the sake of honors and gifts, it is by 
honors and sometimes by gifts that they shrewdly attract them to prevent 
them from singing a recantation, like so many Stesichoroses.§ Certainly, 
such enticements do not last for long, for whatever is not done with sin- 
cerity does not endure. 

But your friend speaks of the great silence, order, and reverence with 
which they perform their sacred rites, which are not at all inferior to our own 
hymns and readings, and in some points may even be superior. He also 
exalts that truly wonderful and revered wise man and teacher as well as his 
thoughtful and intelligent disciples.? Surely, his own actions are not incon- 
sistent with his words, and as for myself he has freed me from both sorrow 
and care. For if I thought he was living there in sadness deprived of the dear 
and sacred hymnody he had known from youth, then truly I too should be 
sharing his sadness. And, as would be proper, I should never cease troubling 
those upon whom the task of healing has been enjoined.!? But now, as It 
seems, he 1s at peace and will not trouble us anymore, which means a great 
deal to me. For one who wants to be kind to everyone would find it unbearable 
not to be able to protect a friend who needs help. 
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ἀποκρίνασθαι πρὸς ταῦτα βουλόμενον πλείω ἥπερ ἤκουσεν εἰπεῖν' ἐγὼ 
δ᾽ αἰσχρὸν ἂν ἡγοίμην εἰ τοῦτο πάϑοιμι ὃ διατελῶ μεμφόμενος. τὰ πλείω 
τοίνυν, ἧπερ ἔφην, παρεὶς γράφω δὴ τοσοῦτον ὅσον τὴν χρείαν ἀφοσιώ- 
σασϑαι. μὴ δὴ τὸ τὴν ἀπόκρισιν συνεσταλμένην εἶναι ἀδυναμίας τίϑει, 
9 9 5 H \ ~ \ 3 > 9 Ww € f ~ m 
ἀλλ᾽ εὐνοίας καὶ τοῦ μὴ ἐθέλειν τρέχειν ἐφ᾽ ἃ ῥᾳδίως ἕτεροι τῷ ϑυμῷ 
χαριζόμενοι. 

Φημὶ τοίνυν ὡς εἰ τὴν ἀλλοτρίαν κοινὴν ἡγεῖται πατρίδα τῷ τοῖς 
ταύτην ἔχουσιν αὐτομολῆσαι καὶ ταὐτὰ περὶ τὸ ϑεῖον φρονῆσαι, ἀνάγκη 
δὴ τὴν ἰδίαν νομίζειν οἷς ἡμῶν διέστηκεν ἀλλοτρίαν. εἰ γοῦν ὀρϑοῦ ταυτὶ 
λογισμοῦ, σαφὲς ἂν εἴη καὶ οὐκ ἐργῶδες ἅπασι διακρίνειν ὅτι δ᾽ οὐ μετὰ 
κλαυϑμοῦ καὶ ϑρήνων τὴν ᾠδὴν Ίσε ᾿ζξυρίου, ἀλλὰ καὶ μετὰ πολλῆς 

3 / * . δὲ 3 X ὐλά 2 \ A ἰὃ i NN 2 A 
εὐφροσύνης: τουτὶ δὲ εἰ μὲν εὐλόγως, αὐτὸς ἂν εἰδείη. δέδοικα μέντοι μὴ 
καὶ τοῦτο ϑρήνων ἄξιον εἴη ὅταν τις μὴ δρηνῇ δίκαιον dv. 
“O δέ Z e e λ 4 d ου \ ` \ - 
τι δέ γε μεμιγμένος τοῖς ὑπὸ τὸν ἥλιον πᾶσι καὶ γὰρ καὶ τοῖς 
ὑπὲρ τὰ Γάδειρα νήσους οἰκοῦσι προσηύχετο, ϑαῦμα μὲν τοῦτ᾽ ἀτεχνῶς, 
εἴτε ὠθισμῷ ϑειοτέρῳ συνεληλύϑασι ἅπαντες ὅπως τούτῳ συνεύξαιντο 
εἴτε τύχῃ τινὶ καὶ συμπτώματι καιρυκῷ. πλὴν οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ἀνϑ’ ὅτου σοι 
γράψαι τοῦτ᾽ ἀναγκαῖον ᾠήϑη ἢ ὅπως οἵδε πάντες ἀνύμνουν μετ᾽ εὖλα- 
Betas, στινος τὸ μέγεθος οὐδ᾽ ἡμῖν ἀγνοεῖται, τὸν σταυρὸν καὶ τὰ πάϑη. 
τὸ μέντοι πάντας αὐτὸν μετ᾽ εὐνοίας τε δρᾶν καὶ τῆς παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς πρώτης 
’ ς 7 y 7 / / e. y A 1 
χώρας ἑτοίμους εἶναι μεταδιδόναι πανάληϑές μοι δοκεῖ. ἔϑος γὰρ τοὺς 
3 / » / ^ "^ > 3 ^ 3 \ ` e 
αὐτομόλους ὄντας νεήλυδας μᾶλλον ἢ κατ᾽ ἀξίαν τιμᾶν' ἐπειδη γὰρ οἱ 
πλείους τούτων τιμῆς καὶ δώρων εἵνεκα τοῦτο πράττουσιν, ὡς ἢ πεῖρα 
παρίστησι, τιμαῖς σοφῶς ποιοῦντες ἔστι δ᾽ ὅτε καὶ δώροις τούτους 
ἐφέλκονται, ἵνα μὴ Στησίχοροί τινες γεγονότες παλινῳδίαν ἄσαιεν. οὐ 
μὴν ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ πολὺ ταῦτα τούτοις συμπα|ρεκτείνεται, τὸ γὰρ οὐ κατὰ 
ἀλήϑειαν ἅπαν οὐ μόνιμον. 

Σιγῇ δὲ λέγων πολλῇ καὶ τάξει καὶ εὐλαβείᾳ τἀκείνων τελεῖσϑαι 
μυστήρια καὶ μηδὲν ἔλαττον ἔχειν τῶν παρ᾽ ἡμῖν ὕμνων καὶ ἀναγνώσεων, 
ἐν δὲ τοῖς καὶ πλεονεκτεῖν, καὶ τὸν πάντα ϑαυμαστόν τε καὶ σεμνὸν 
ἐξαίρων σοφιστὴν καὶ διδάσκαλον καὶ τοὺς νουνεχεῖς καὶ συνετοὺς 
μαθητάς, αὐτὸς μὲν οὐδὲν ἀπᾷδον ὧν λέγει πράττει, κἀμὲ δὲ καὶ λύπης 
καὶ πραγμάτων ἀπήλλαξεν. οἷς γὰρ μην ἐκεῖνον λύπῃ συζῆν τῷ τὴν 

/ | t€ ~ c ` e / sy ~ ? 4 ILA οἱ 
φίλην καὶ ἡλυειῶτιν ἱερὰν ὑμνῳδίαν ἐζημιῶσθαι, λύπης καὶ αὖτος ἐγὼ 
μετεῖχον ἀληθῶς. καὶ δι᾽ ὄχλου γε, ὡς ϑέμις ἦν, οὐκ ἐπαυόμην γινόμενος 
οἷς τὰ τῆς Θεραπείας ἐφεῖται δρᾶν. νῦν δέ, ὡς ἔοικεν, ἠρεμῶν οὐδ) ἡμᾶς 
3 / / a ~ ON 2 / T Ν y m 
ἐνοχλήσει γε πάντως, ὃ πολλοῦ ἂν Ἰλλαξάμην. οἷς γὰρ ἔρως πᾶσι 
χαρίζεσθαι οὐ φορητὸν ἂν εἴη σαφῶς τὸ μὴ τοῖς φίλοις χρῄζουσι βοηθείας 
ἔχειν ἀμύνειν. 
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Undoubtedly, as I have just remarked, what he has been saying does 
not conflict with his actions. But on the other hand, to liken some people to 
drunks and swine, to use other epithets, and to call them liars and imposters 
—1 do not know what reasons he has to think they will bear such insults 
meekly—this does not strike me as right for a man seeking to pursue philo- 
sophy, especially since of all means of insulting he chooses a form of speaking 
which he pretends is prayer. Now, we are not unaware of the good will he 
says he cherishes toward us, just as I am sure that he has not forgotten how 
highly we have always regarded him. And, because of his respect for the 
truth, I do not believe he would deny that his love is less than mine, or at 
least not greater. So then, if he will listen to me, let him be persuaded by his 
friend the rhetorician who says that uttering insults, as he himself knows 
better than I, is an accusation against those who do so, and not against 
those who are being insulted." Finally, let him prove himself a philosopher 
by his deeds and realize that one ought not shake the proverbial bean tree.” 
But, if he has given in to some involuntary impulse, then let him straighten 
out matters by good counsel and by his prayers to God, and not try to 
remedy evil by another evil. 


1 The following letter was certainly written in the fall (probably October) of 1396, 
and this one seems to have been written shortly before that. The unnamed friend is most 
probably Manuel Calecas, a teacher of literature and rhetoric, a friend of Constantine 
Asanes and of Cydones, highly regarded by the Emperor, who in the summer (perhaps 
fall) of 1396 had fled to the Genoese colony of Pera, where he was soon received into the 
Roman Church: see Loenertz, Calécas, 16-46. It seems that he resided in a Dominican 
convent in Pera, and a few years later he entered the order in Mytilene. As a disciple of 
Cydones (1391-1396) he would have become familiar with the writings of Aquinas, and he 
himself translated some of his works into Greek: Loenertz, Calécas, 7-14. 

Because of his anti-Palamite writings, Calecas was summoned to subscribe to the 
so-called Tome of Palamas, the statement of official orthodoxy promulgated in 1351. 
When promises and threats failed to get him to sign, he was actively persecuted, and to 
avoid this he fled to Pera. Probably in the summer of 1396 he wrote a long and bitter letter 
to Constantine Asanes, his friend and protector, with the expectation that it would be 
brought to the Emperor’s notice, as indeed it was. This first letter is not found in the 
collection of letters preserved by Calecas, who possibly in a calmer moment thought it 
unworthy of himself, or who may have taken Manuel’s criticism to heart. About the same 
time he composed and sent to Manuel a more objective and rational Apology: ed. Loenertz, 
Calécas, 308-18. On reading this, Manuel invited him to come and discuss the matter in 
Constantinople, an invitation which he politely declined : Calecas, Letter 14, ibid., 186-87. 

2 That is, since your friend wrote to you the letter he really intended for me, so I 
am writing to you the answer I really intend for him. 

3 Pera (Galata) or the West in general. 

t The Byzantine Church. 

? Pg. 136 (137): 4 : ''How could we sing à song of the Lord in a foreign land ?"' 

$ Proverbial for the ends of the earth. 

? Perhaps the Vewilla regis and. Stabat mater. 

8 Stesichoros, a poet of Himera in Sicily, was blinded for lampooning Helen of 
Troy, but on writing an encomium of her, the recantation, his eyesight was restored. 
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᾿Αλλὰ ταῦτα μὲν λέγων οὐδὲν τοῖς αὐτῷ πεπραγμένοις, ἧπερ ἔφϑην 


50 εἰπών, λέγει μαχόμενον. τὸ δὲ μεϑύουσι καὶ χοίροις εἰκάζειν ἄλλα τε 
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661; Karathanasis, Sprichwörter, 82, p. 54. 
lexicon, 21095 (ed. Adler, 4, 443); Paroem. gr. II, 210. 
Midiam, 42, 45, 185. 
Karathanasis, Sprichwórter, 214, p. 102. 


DB f. 67v—68v. 


προφέρειν χαὶ ψευδολόγους τούτους καὶ ἀλαζόνας καλεῖν-- οὓς οὐχ 
οἶδ᾽ ὅθεν οἶδε πράως τὰς ὕβρεις οἴσοντας---οὔ μοι δοκεῖ πρὸς ἀνδρὸς 
ἀξιοῦντος φιλοσοφίαν διώκειν: ἄλλως 9᾽ ὅταν καὶ οὐ δι᾽ ἄλλων προπηλα- 
κίζῃ ἢ δι ὧν δῆϑεν εὐχόμενος λέγει. ἣν δ᾽ ἡμῖν φησιν εὔνοιαν’ τρέφειν 
οὐδ᾽ ἡμῖν ἀγνοεῖται, ὥσπερ οὐδ᾽ ἐκεῖνον λέληϑε πάντως, οἶμαι, ὅτι περ 
εὖ αἰεὶ διακείμεθα πρὸς αὐτόν. μηδὲ γὰρ ἂν ἀρνήσασθαι τοῦτον οἶμαι, 
τὴν ἀλήϑειαν τιμῶντα, ὡς ἤτοι νικᾶται φιλῶν ἣ γοῦν οὐ νωκᾶ. εἴ τοι 
τοίνυν ἐμοὶ πεισϑείη, πειθέτω τοῦτον ὁ φίλος ῥήτωρ, ὅς φησιν, ὣς καὶ 
αὐτὸς ἄμεινον οἶδε, τὸ ὑβρίζειν τῶν τοῦτο ποιούντων οὐχὶ τῶν ὑβριζο- 
μένων ἔγχλημα γίνεται. καὶ δὴ δεωενύτω τὸν φιλόσοφον ἔργοις, καὶ μὴ 
τὸν ἀνάγυρον, ὅ φασι, πρέπειν ἡγείσθω κινεῖν. ἀλλ᾽, εἴ τι καὶ συνέπεσεν 
αὐτῷ τῶν ἀβουλήτων, βουλῇ διορϑωσάτω καὶ ταῖς πρὸς (Θεὸν εὐχαῖς 
καὶ μὴ κακῷ τὸ κακόν. | 


80: 20: Psalm. 136, 4. 24: cf. Michaelem Apost., Prov. 16, 19: Paroem. gr. IL, 
34: Plato, Phaedrus, 249a—-b; Suidae 
58: cf. Demosthenem, In 
61: Aristophanes, Lysistrata, 68; Libanius, epist. 80, 6; cf. 
66: of. Herodotum, 3, 53. 


1] Κωνσταντίνῳ τῷ ᾿Ασάνῃ Β | 26 συνεληλύθεισαν codd. 


9 St. Thomas Aquinas and the Dominicans. 
10 The Byzantine bishops. On the use of θεραπεία, Departed, etc. in the sense of 


spiritual healing, pastoral care, reconciliation, see G. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon 
(Oxford, 1961-68), s.v. 


11 Cf. Demosthenes, Jn Midiam, 42, 45, 185. 
12 Proverbial expression similar to: Do not rock the boat. 


31. To Cydones 


Northern Italy (Venice?) 
Constantinople, October 1396 


No sooner had you put out to sea than the king arrived in port. 
While his coming made us glad, his arriving in such circumstances deeply 
saddened those who had been longing to see him. But, I suppose this was 
decreed by fate, just as was your sailing away on the same day in the middle 
of winter, paying no heed to illness and old age and trying to outdo the birds 
who frequently are already in flight before they know what they are doing. 
I do not know what to think. Is this the doing of ill fortune or of God, who 
disposes all for the best ! 

Certainly, our endeavors for the common good would have proceeded 
far better if you had been here to help—I am not saying this merely to be 
pleasant—with your linguistic ability, your understanding and everything 
else, And go, the fact that you were not here was an unkind and obviously 
grudging act of fate, because you alone missed seeing a good and noble man, 
a man who has tried to the best of his ability to rescue the Christians from 
slavery, and a man whom you wanted to see probably more than anyone 
else. All this, I am afraid, will cause you the greatest distress and discourage- 
ment, and the reports of this disaster,2 which cannot be sufficiently lamented, 
will pierce you like arrows. 

But when I consider myself, as well as any intelligent person, who may 
complain more than ever about the human condition and regret that we 
did not give up our spirit with our first outcry when, before it was witnessed, 
this incredible event came to be known, now, on seeing what actually hap- 
pened, I am willing to change my views and look upon your sailing away, 
which I disapproved of at the time, as due to the protecting providence of 
God. For if we who are in good health find ourselves, on being struck by this 
unexpected blow, no better off than if we were sick, if we feel half dead and 
keep denouncing life itself, how would you feel if you had been present to 
see and hear all this, you who have been struggling against old illnesses from 
which you have never fully recovered ? For thoughtful men life 1s not worth 
living after that thunderbolt, that deluge, which, although not engulfing 
the whole world, was worse than the first one in that it bore away men 
nobler than those of that time. Then there was that savagery, that resound- 
ing and abominable din, those thunderclaps coming one upon the other, all 
so horrifying. Like a dense mass of clouds all these calamities gathered 
towards a single point of evil, not by the force of the wind and the impulse 
of increasing sin, but beyond all expectation, just as the sky was bright and 
clear, the sea appeared calm, and we thought we were sailing along with a 

good wind and just about inside the harbor—then this terrible disaster 
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81. Τῷ Κυδώνῃ 


Οὐκ ἔφϑης εἰς τ πέλαγος ἀφεὶς καὶ ὁ ῥὴξ εὐθὺς εἰς τὸν λιμένα 
καταχϑεὶς 5 μᾶλλον εὔφρανε φανεὶς T) và οὕτω γε φανῆναι λύπης τοὺς 
ο... να θεν. ἵμαρτο δὲ ἄρα neat καὶ τό σε χειμῶνος μεσοῦντος 
αὐϑημερὸν ἀπᾶραι, ο. τα καὶ γῆρως ὑπεριδόντα, καὶ ζηλῶσαι τὰ 
TENET ον ὧν φθάνει τὰ βουλεύματα πολλάκις τὸ πετασϑῆναι. 
οὐχ οἶδά τι καὶ νομίσω: πότερον γὰρ τύχης ἔργον οὐκ ἀγαϑῆς ἢ τοῦ τὰ 
πάντα εὖ διατιϑεμένου (Θεοῦ. 

y μὲν γὰρ e πάντως ἀμείνω τὰ πρὸς τὸ κοινῇ συμφέρον 
πεπραγμένα σοῦ γε τούτοις βοηϑοῦντος---οὐδὲ γὰρ πρὸς χάριν ἐρῶ---καὶ 
τῇ διαλέκτῳ καὶ τῇ συνέσει καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις ἅπασιν. οὐκοῦν τὸ μὴ 
περί σε μοίρας οὐκ σγάθης καὶ ἄλλως ἄντικρυς φϑονερᾶς, ἀνθ’ ὅτου 
σύ γε μόνος ἄθέατος γέγονας ἀνδρὸς γενναίου καὶ ἀγαϑοῦ καὶ ῥύστου, 
ο γε όν μέρος, τν να. Χριστιανῶν, ὁ μηδενὸς τῶν ἄλλων 
τον οσα κ Dore" ὅϑεν ἀνίας εὖ οἶδ᾽ ὅτι καὶ ἀϑυμίας ἕξεις μεστὴν 
τὴν ψυχήν, καί σοι βέλη γενήσονται οἱ περὶ τῆς δυστυχίας ταύτης---ἣν 
πῶς ἄν τις ἀξίως ϑρηνήσειε;---λόγοι. 

Ἑλέπων δὲ καὶ ἐμαυτὸν καὶ οἷς νοῦ μέτεστι πάντας, κακῶς εἴ πέρ 
ποτε λέγοντας τὸν ἀνθρώπινον βίον χαὶ ὅτι μὴ καὶ τὴν ψυχὴν ἐξέπεμψαν 
μετὰ τῆς PROT βοῆς δυσχεραίνοντας ἡνίκα τὸ παράδοξον οὐδὲ βλεπό- 
voy eoe qo. το τα ο ὁρῶν, ὃν ἐπαινεῖν οὐκ εἶχον τότε 
ἀπόπλουν, γῦν παλινῳδίαν ἄδων τοῦ προνοοῦντος τίϑημι καὶ χηδεμόνος 
ἔργον Θεοῦ. εἰ γὰρ ὑγιαίνοντες ἡμεῖς οὐδὲν νοσούντων ἄμεινον διακείμεθα 
τῷ ἀπροσδοκήτῳ βληϑέντες, καὶ ἡμιϑνῆτες νομιζόμενοι καὶ τοῦ ζῆν 
καταβοῶμεν συνεχῶς, τίς ἂν αὐτὸς παρὼν καὶ βλέπων καὶ ἀκούων 
οι χρονίοις προσπαλαίσας νοσήμασι καὶ μηδέπω γοῦν τελείως 
τούτων ἀπαλλαγείς; οὐδὲ γὰρ βιωτὸν εὖ φρονοῦσιν ἀνδράσι μετὰ τὸν 
CUERO) RED) καὶ In ομως μὲν οὐ πάσης κατακλυσμόν, χείρω 
αμ ο αν m καλλίους ἀφείλετο, καὶ τὸν ἄγριόν τι καὶ 
ΕΠΕ TOO πάταγον καὶ τὰς ἀλλεπαλλήλους βροντάς, ἅπαντα 
ισα ΤΕΕ ἃ δὴ πάντα νεφῶν πολλῶν παχυ-έρων εἰς ταὐτὸν 
ΟΥ; κακίας, a πνεύματος ῥύμῃ καὶ πληϑούσης ἁμαρτίας 
ο nue προσ |δοκίας ἐκτός, αἰϑρίας οὔσης λαμπρᾶϊς, γαλήνης 
νομιζομένης, ἐξ πε πλοῦν ἀνύτειν νομίζουσι καὶ μονονοὺ τὸν λιμένα 
ἔχουσιν ἐν χεροῖν---πάντα δὴ τὰ πρόσϑεν ἡμῖν εἰρημένα μετὰ σφοδρότητος 
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struck us with the utmost violence and tore up by the roots all the fairest 
hopes in the minds of men. To be in expectation of finding a release from the 
ills that have so long oppressed our people, and of having those who have 
been enslaved for a long time now enslaving others and, to sum it up for 
those who understand, of having the whole battle line on the point of gaining 
back the advantage, and. then all of a sudden to see exactly the opposite 
happen—what Hercules, what giants, would not be toppled by this? What 
sort of adamantine soul could manage to stand firm and not be thoroughly 
cast down ? 

Yet God “will heal the one he has wounded.” For it is better for us, who 
still hold to our good hopes, to speak this way and to have faith. He who alone 
is good—for one only, God, is good—will not be angry forever with those who 
have gone astray, nor will he, I am confident, allow the rod of the impious 
to strike the inheritance of the just, that of the faithful, without cessation. 
But together with those earthen vessels, those men who have nothing 
spiritual about them but are made of clay, pinned down to the flesh as they 
are, intent on what is perishable and in their minds enslaved to earthly 
things, that rod too will indeed be shattered by the rod of iron, which David 
has prophetically forged,? and which our God and Father has placed in the 
hands of his Son so that he may reduce the illusory glory of the foe to fine 
dust and dirt, and may thus prepare a glory which is not meant for us. For 
we who are saddled with the heavy burden of sin and shame have no claim 
to glory; rather it belongs to the name of Him who before the world came into 
being possessed ineffable glory with the Father. Wherefore, remembering 
his mercies from of old, God will, I am certain, smash the teeth of those 
whose mouths, overflowing with blasphemy, are raised against heaven and 
whose speech makes that of the pharisees seem moderate, and he will display 
to all their tongues walking through the earth. 

But now when I see the road of the impious smoothed for their pro- 
gress—]I do not know why, although God certainly does—I am like the deaf 
and no words of refutation come to my lips. Still, I know full well and am 
convinced that there will certainly be a reckoning so that the impious will 
come to realize they are but men, so that every mouth will be stopped, and 
they too, as Paul says, will be answerable to God.* If I may say something 
that seems rather bold, he has a certain obligation, as it were, to refute the 
belief, or what is really the folly, of the unbelievers, and show the foolishness 
and falsehood of the teaching which Mohammed, the pupil and general of 
Satan, gave as a sign of error to his initiates and disciples. To them he 
guaranteed and foretold, inasmuch as he is actually regarded as a prophet 
by those abandoned ones, that they would always be fully victorious over 
Christians. Indeed, by God’s hidden judgment, this continually happens, 
and not only does it not bring them to give up their vain belief, even though 
they have, as the saying goes, nothing sound to offer by way of defending 
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ὅσης ἐπέϑεντο, πᾶσαν ἐκσπάσαντα πρόρριζον ὅσον εἰς ἀνϑρώπινον 
λογισμὸν χρηστοτέραν ἐλπίδα. τὸ γὰρ ἃ μακρὸν συνέχουσι τὸ γένος 
χρόνον κακὰ τούτων ἐλπίζειν λύσιν εὑρήσειν, καὶ τοὺς πόρρωϑεν δουλου- 
μένους νῦν δουλεύοντας σχήσειν, καί, εἰδόσι συνελόντα εἰπεῖν, πρὸς τὰ 
κρείττω πᾶσαν δὴ τὴν τάξιν ἀντιστραφήσεσϑαι, ἐπειτ᾽ ἐξαίφνης τοὐναντίον 
ἅπαν ἰδεῖν, ποίους μὲν ᾿Ηρακλέας, τίνας δὲ γίγαντος οὐ κατέσεισεν 
ἄν; ψυχῆς δὲ ποίας ἀδαμαντίνης οὐκ ἂν κατέβαλε φρόνημα ἀλλ᾽ εἴασε 
πάγιον μένειν; 

᾿Αλλ᾽ «ὁ τρώσας ἰάσεται) Θεός. οὕτω γὰρ ἄμεινον καὶ λέγειν καὶ 
πιστεύειν τῆς ἀγαϑῆς ἐλπίδος ἐχομένους. οὐ γὰρ εἰς τέλος ὢν ἀγαϑὸς 
καὶ ἔτι μόνος, εἷς γὰρ ἀγαθὸς ὁ Θεός, τοῖς ἐπταικόσιν ὀργισθήσεται 
πάντως: οὐδὲ τὴν τῶν ἀσεβῶν ῥάβδον τῷ τῶν δυιαίων χλήρῳ διηνεκῶς, 
φημὶ δὴ τῷ τῶν πιστῶν, ἐπαφήσειν, οἶμαι, ϑελήσει. ἀλλὰ σὺν τοῖς 
σχεύεσι τοῖς ὀστρακίνοις, δηλαδὴ τοῖς μηδαμῆ πνευματικοῖς ἀνθρώποις 
ἀλλὰ χοϊκοῖς τῷ τῇ σαρκὶ προσηλῶσϑαι καὶ πρὸς τὰ φϑαρτὰ χεχηνέναι 
καὶ τοῖς γηΐνοις γνώμῃ δεδουλωμένοις, καὶ αὕτη δὴ τῇ σιδηρᾷ συντριβή- 
σεται ῥάβδῳ ἣν ὁ Φεοπάτωρ μὲν προφητικῶς ἐχάλκευσεν, ὁ δὲ (Θεὸς καὶ 
πατὴρ ἐνεχείρισε τῷ παιδὶ ἵν᾽ εἰς κόνιν λεπτὴν καὶ χοῦν χατασκευάσῃ 
τὴν ὀνειρώδη δόξαν τῶν ἐχϑρῶν, δόξαν οὐχ ἡμῖν ἐντεῦϑεν κατασκευάζων. 
οὐδὲ γὰρ ἀξιοῦμεν οἷς πολὺν τὸν φόρτον συμπεριφέρομεν τῆς τῆς ἁμαρτίας 
αἰσχύνης, τῷ δὲ ὀνόματι αὐτοῦ τῷ πρὸ τοῦ τὸν κόσμον εἶναι δόξαν τὴν 
ἀπόρρητον ἔχοντι παρὰ τῷ Πατρί. ἀνθ᾽ ὧν, τῶν ἄνωϑεν αὑτοῦ μνησϑεὶς 
οἰκτιρμῶν, εὖ οἶδ᾽ ὅτι τῶν τὸ στόμα ϑεμένων εἰς οὐρανοὺς βλασφημίας 
γέμον ὅτι πολλῆς καὶ ῥημάτων μέτρια τὰ φαρισαίου δεικνύντων συνϑλάσει 
τοὺς ὀδόντας καὶ τὴν τούτων γλῶτταν ἅπασι δείξει διερχομένην ἐπὶ τῆς 
γῆς. an 

Νῦν δὲ ὁδὸν ὁρῶν ἀσεβῶν εὐοδουμένην---οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ἄνϑ᾽ ὅτου, 
Θεὸς δὲ πάντως οἶδεν---οὐκ ἀκούων εἰμὶ καὶ οὐκ ἔχων ἐν τῷ | στόματι 
ἐλεγμούς. ταυτὶ μὲν οὖν ἔσται πάντως, βεβαίως οἶδα καὶ πέπεισμαι, ἵνα 
τε γνῶσιν οἱ ἀσεβεῖς ὅτι περ ἄνθρωποί εἶσι, καὶ ἵνα πᾶν στόμα. φραγῇ 
καὶ ὑπόδικοι καὶ οἵδε γένοιντο, φησὶν ὁ Παῦλος, τῷ Θεῷ. ὥσπερ γὰρ 
ἀνάγκη τίς ἐστιν αὐτῷ, ἵν᾽ εἴπω τι δοκοῦν εἶναι καὶ τολμηρόν, τὴν τῶν 
ἀπίστων οὐ πίστιν ματαίαν οὖσαν ἐλέγξαι, μάταιον τὸν λόγον ἀποφήνας 
καὶ ψευδή ὃν σημεῖον πλάνης δεδώκει τοῖς αὑτοῦ καὶ μύσταις καὶ 
μαϑηταῖς ὁ μαϑητευϑεὶς Μωάμεϑ τῷ Σατᾶν καὶ τούτῳ στρατηγῶν, 
οἴστισιν ἠγγυᾶτο καὶ προὔλεγεν, ἅτε δὴ προφήτης ἐγκαταλειφϑεῖσι 
νομιζόμενος, νίκην τοῖς ὅλοις ἀεὶ κατὰ τῶν τοῦ Χριστοῦ. ὃ δὴ κριμάτων 
βάϑει ϑεϊκῶν ἐκβαῖνον καὶ χωροῦν, οὐχ ὅπως τῆς ματαίας ἐκστῆναι 
πίστεως τούτους δίδωσι, καίτοι μηδέν, ὅ φασιν, ὑγιὲς ἀπολογεῖσθαι 
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their cult against attack, but it also impels to blasphemy many men more 
unsound in their faith and unaware of the wealth of God’s goodness, for- 
bearance, and magnanimity. You may observe that some of them willingly 
deny the light and let themselves be nailed down to darkness, and even 
quite unabashedly, alas, expose our cause to ridicule. For if that self-styled 
prophet should not be refuted, and God who keeps the bow taut should 
never let fly the arrow, and he who bears the sword of which Paul speaks 
should polish it without purpose,? and the God-haters should continue to 
run their present victorious course until the time comes when, according 
to the same apostle their worth will be made known by fire, then they 
might be able to present some sort of defense at the judgment, although not 
altogether a very good one, by alleging that they did not regard their teacher 
as a liar, but thought that he was helping them. If this is the sort of thing 
they believe, they would not have come close to the truth in any way, but 
since these people, being uneducated barbarians, follow falsehood wearing 
the mask of truth—I believe this is true if you carry your thoughts all the 
way back to their forefather Ismael—their mouths will not be completely 
shut at the time of judgment, which is what those servants with whom the 
Lord will then speak must undergo. For a long time these people have been 
acting wantonly, blaspheming and mocking what is holy in an unbearable 
manner, and feasting on blood and massacres, and for this they have hardly 
received any punishment, let alone an appropriate one. If no one should 
ever punish them and in so doing refute that madman and anti-Christ, 
Mohammed, that imposter, not a prophet, then until the dawning of that 
day without an evening, which will bring an end to repentance and which 
will manifest what is hidden, those people will have, I imagine, the elements 
of an apology and a means of defending themselves in judgment, but no 
intelligent person would call it reasonable. 

I believe I was right in remarking that God will heal the one he has 
wounded; he will bring forth his own brilliant bearers of victory, and he 
will convince those who praise falsehood to change their tune, those men who 
are amassing a hoard of evil for themselves in the day of anger and just 
judgment. For so will He be fully victorious in the judgment, and in His 
every word will He be justified. I am certain, then, that this will come about 
for the reasons I have just given and for many others, which a thoughtful 
man would have given at leisure. But then for us to write all this to a man 
as full of wisdom as yourself, for whom it suffices to give a mere suggestion, 
is precluded by the rules of letter-writing, my many preoccupations, and my 
having to write this on the spur of the moment. And so it is not easy or timely 
to embark on the sea of writing. Not only would I strongly maintain what 
I have stated above, but I would also be willing to stake salvation itself, 
which means everything to Christians, instead of anything else of value, 
that God will necessarily do as I have said because He is just and good. 
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ἔχοντας τοῖς τὸ σέβας αὐτοῖς διαβάλλουσιν, ἀλλὰ καὶ πολλοὺς τῶν τὴν 
πίστιν σαϑροτέρων ἀγνοοῦντας τὸν πλοῦτον τῆς χρηστότητος καὶ τῆς 
ἀνοχῆς καὶ τῆς μακροϑυμίας πρὸς βλασφημίαν ὠϑεῖ' Ov ἐνίους ἔστιν ἰδεῖν 
ἑκοντὶ τὸ φῶς ἀρνουμένους καὶ τῷ σκότει προσηλωμένους οἳ χαὶ μᾶλλον 
ἀνέδην, φεῦ, διασύρουσι τὰ ἡμέτερα. ἣν γὰρ ὁ δοκῶν προφήτης μὴ 
ἐλεγχϑῇ, ἀλλ᾽ ὁ μὲν τὸ τόξον ἐντείνας Θεὸς μηδέποτε βέλος ἀφῇ, εἰκῆ 
δὲ στιλβώσῃ καὶ τὴν ῥομφαίαν ὁ κατὰ Παῦλον ταύτην φορῶν, καὶ τὸν 
νῦν δραμῶσι δρόμον νωιῶντες διηνεκῶς οἱ ϑεομισεῖς ἕως οὗ τὰ ἑαυτῶν 
πυρί, κατὰ τὸν εἰρημένον ἀπόστολον, ἀποκαλυφθῇ, κινδυνεύει τούτους 
λοιπὸν ἀπολογίαν γέ τινα, εἰ καὶ μὴ πάντη δικαίαν, ἐν τῷ κρίνεσθαι 
σχεῖν οἷς οὔτε ψεύστην τὸν ἑαυτῶν ἑώρων μυσταγωγὸν καὶ συνεργὸν 
ἐνόμιζον ἔχειν. εἰ γὰρ καὶ μηδ᾽ ὁπωστιοῦν τῆς ἀληϑείας ἥπτοντο τοιαῦτα 
φρονοῦντες, ἀλλ᾽ οὖν ὅτι προσωπεῖον ἀληϑείας φέροντι ψεύδει εἵποντο 
βάρβαροί τινες ὄντες καὶ ἀμαϑεῖς, εἴ τις, οἶμαι, τὸν νοῦν μέχρι δὴ καὶ 
τοῦ προπάτορος αὐτοῖς ᾿[Ισμαὴλ ἀναγάγοι, οὐ παντάπασι τὸ στόμα 
τούτοις φραγήσεται κρινομένοις: ὃ πᾶσα παϑεῖν ἀνάγκη τοὺς μεϑ’ ὧν 
ὁ Κύριος συνερεῖ λόγον δούλους. καὶ μὴν πάντα ἀ|σελγαίνοντες καὶ 
βλασφημοῦντες καὶ εἰς τὰ ϑεῖα κωμάζοντες συχνὸν χρόνον οὐ φορητὰ 
καὶ τρυφῶντες αἵμασι καὶ σφαγαῖς, ἐῶ τὴν γιγνομένην εἰπεῖν, οὐδὲ τὴν 
τυχοῦσαν γοῦν σχεδὸν ἐξέτισαν δίκην' ἣν ἣν μηδέποτέ τις λάβοι παρ᾽ 
αὐτῶν, καὶ παραπλῆγα τὸν ἀντίχριστον ταύτῃ γε Μωάμεϑ' ἐλέγξῃ καὶ 
πλάνον οὐ προφήτην, ἕως ἂν ἐλϑοῦσα τὴν μετάνοιαν χλείσῃ ἢ δηλώσῃ τὰ 
κρυπτὰ ἀνέσπερος ἡμέρα, τόπον ἕξει τούτοις, οἶμαι, τά τε τῆς ἀπολογίας 
τό τε ἐν τῷ κρίνεσθαι παραιτεῖσθαι' ὃ οὐδ᾽ ἂν εἷς νοῦν ἔχων εὔλογον 
εἴποι. 

Καλῶς ἄρα εἶπον ὡς ὁ τρώσας ἰάσεται (Θεὸς δείξας νικηφόρους 
τοὺς αὑτοῦ λαμπρούς, καὶ παλινῳδίαν ἆσαι πείσας τοὺς τὸ ψεῦδος 
ἀνυμνοῦντας ϑησαυρίζοντας κακὰ ἐν ὀργῆς καὶ δικαιοκρισίας ἡμέρᾳ 
σφίσιν αὐτοῖς. οὕτω γὰρ ἂν νικήσῃ τε κατὰ κράτος ἐν τῷ κρίνεσθαι καὶ 
ἐν τοῖς αὐτοῦ δικαιωθήσεται πᾶσι λόγοις. ὅϑεν τοῦτο μὲν εὖ οἵδ ὅτι 
γενήσεται ὧν τε εἵνεκ᾽ ἔφϑην εἰπὼν καὶ ἑτέρων γε πολλῶν, ἅ τις σκοπῶν 
κατὰ σχολὴν εἶπεν ἄν. ἡμῖν δὲ ἐπιστέλλουσι καὶ ταῦτά σοι, ᾧ δὴ σοφίας 
γέμοντι ἀρκεῖ διδόναι μόνον ἀφορμήν, ὁ νόμος τε εἴργει τῶν ἐπιστολῶν! 
καὶ τὰ πολλὰ πράγματα καὶ πρός γε ἔτι τὸ σχέδιον. εἰς πέλαγος μὲν οὖν 
λόγων οὐχ εὐχερὲς ἐμπεσεῖν οὐδὲ τοῦ καιροῦ. οὐ μόνον δέ γε ἰσχυρισαίμην 
ἁπλῶς τουτί, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὴν σωτηρίαν αὐτήν, ὑπὲρ ἧς ἅπας λόγος 
Χριστιανοῖς, ἀντ᾽ ἄλλου τινὸς προστίμου προὐϑυμήϑην ἂν ϑέσθαι ὡς 
ἀναγκαίως δράσει τουτὶ Θεός, ᾗ Θεὸς δίκαιός τε καὶ ἀγαϑός. αὐτίκα δὲ 
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Whether He will do it sooner or later, He alone knows. For as the Savior 


says, it is not for us to know the times and seasons;’ our role is to pray that 


we may see this. 





1 After the defeat of the French and Hungarian Crusaders by the Turks at Nico- 
polis on 25 September 1396, King Sigismund of Hungary fled down the Danube, and at 
the mouth of the river was taken aboard Venetian galleys and conveyed to Constantinople, 
all told, a journey of a few days at the most: see A. S. Atiya, The Crusade of Nicopolis 
(London, 1934), esp. 94; partial translation of this letter in Barker, M anuel II, 133-37, who 
gives additional bibliographical data. Sigismund, then, must have arrived in the Byzantine 
capital about the end of September or the beginning of October, and he remained there 
until at least 11 November. For, on that date he wrote to the Grand Master of the Hospi- 
tallers, Philibert de Naillac, from Constantinople: letter published in 1896 by H.V. 
Sauerland and reprinted by Barker, Manuel II, 482-85, with translation and commentary ; 
cf. also 1836 note 22. Cydones had sailed from the city, never to return, shortly before 
Sigismund's arrival, probably sometime during the last two weeks of September. Manuel 
gives the impression that the two ships passed each other outside the Golden Horn, but 
this may be exaggerated. His expression, ‘tin the middle of winter,” need not be taken 
literally; for a rhetorician this simply means that it was no longer summer, or he may 
have been using it metaphorically or in the sense of stormy seas. Despite Manuel’s assertion 
that he wrote this letter in a hurry, it is not likely that he composed it the very day of 
Sigismund’s arrival, so that it can reasonably be dated to early October. 

2 The battle of Nicopolis, 25 September 1396. 

8 Pg, 2:9; David is called Oeondtop, ancestor of God, i.e., of Christ. 

4 Rom. 3:19. 

5 Not St. Paul, but St. John in Apocalypse, 19, 15, 21. 

8 I Cor. 3:13. 

? Acts 1:7. 


39. To Manuel Raoul 


Cyprus 
Constantinople, 1396-1397 


I so enjoyed reading your letter that I was unable to conceal my 
pleasure from anyone, for it so fully overpowered me that my very expression 
made it obvious to those standing about and who reacted in the same way. 
They were beaming with joy and almost leaping about in their desire to 
applaud and praise the rhetorician and his many splendid and lengthy 
letters. Their astonishment and joy kept them from going any further. For 
you appeared as a wonder-worker by making even Cyprus speak to us in 
Attic Greek. 

Now, how can this make sense or be at all likely? For the most illus- 
trious king? does not have any interest in our literary activities. And how 
could he, when even the language hinders him in this regard? Rather, his 
work concerns arms and their care, practice and exercise. His pleasure 15 
found in various sorts of hunting, which night somehow barely brings to an 
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31, 32 
% Obé, tavtl δὲ μόνος ἂν αὐτὸς eldoly οὐ γὰρ ἡμῶν ἐστι χρόνους ἢ 
καιροὺς γνῶναι, φησὶν ὁ Σωτήρ: ὃ δὲ λοιπόν, εὔχεσθαι τοῦτ ἰδεῖν. | 


31: 22: Plato, Phaedrus, 243a—b. 44: cf. Mantissam, Prov. 2, 28: Paroem. gr. 
II, 763. 46: Luc. 18, 18; Matth. 19, 17; Marc. 10, 18. 47: Psalm. 124, 3. 49—51: 
II Tim. 2, 20; I Cor. 15, 47-48. 53—54: Psalm. 2, 9; Apoc. 2, 27; 12, 5; 19, 15. 54: 
Psalm. 113, 9. 58: Psalm. 72, 9. 59: Psalm. 57,. 60-61: Psalm. 72, 9. 
65: Psalm. 9, 21. 66: Rom. 3, 19. 74: Plato, Gorgias, 524e. 81: non S. Paulus 
sed S. Ioannes in Apoc. 19, 15, 21. 83: I Cor. 3, 13. 96-97: Rom 2, 16; I Cor. 3, 3, et 
alibi. 101: Plato, Phaedrus, 243a—b. 113-14: Act. 1, 7. 


B f. 68v-70v. 94 ἡμιϑνείς οοᾶᾶ. || 38 ὠδησμῷ οοᾶά. || 89 post &vey&yot in ras. litterae 
duae tresve 


9». Τῷ 'Ῥαοὺλ κυρῷ Μανουήλ 


Ἥσϑην τὴν ἐπιστολὴν ἀναγνοὺς καὶ τὴν ἡδονὴν ἀπ᾽ οὐδενὸς 
κρύπτειν οὐκ ἦν' τοσοῦτον γὰρ ἐμοῦ τοῖς ὅλοις χεκράτηκεν ὡς καὶ τῷ 
προσώπῳ τοῖς παρεστηκόσι μηνύεσϑαι καὶ αὐτοῖς ταὐτὸν ἐμοὶ πάσχουσι. 

ὅ φαιδρότεροί τε γὰρ ἐφαίνοντο καὶ μονονοὺ σκιρτῶντες κροτεῖν δὲ 
ἐθέλοντες καὶ ἐπαινεῖν τὸν ῥήτορα τάς τε γενναίας οὐχ ἧττον ἣ πολλάς 
τε καὶ μακρὰς ἐκείνας ἐπιστολάς, ὑπό τε τοῦ ἐκπλήττεσθαι καὶ τῆς 
ἡδονῆς περαιτέρω χωρεῖν οὐκ ἠδύναντο. ϑαυματοποιῷ γὰρ ἐῴκεις οἷς 
καὶ τὴν Κύπρον ἡμῖν ἀπέφηνας ἀττικίζουσαν. 

10 Καίτοι ποῦ τοῦτο τάξιν ἔχον ἢ τοῦ εἰκότος ἁπτόμενον; τῷ γὰρ 
λαμπροτάτῳ ῥηγὶ λόγοι μὲν οἱ καϑ᾽ ἡμᾶς οὐκ ἐν λόγῳ. πῶς γάρ, ὃν 
ἀπείργει πρὸς τοῦτο καὶ ἢ διάλεκτος; ἔργον δὲ τούτῳ ὅπλα καὶ ἢ περὶ 
ταῦτα μελέτη καὶ ἄσκησις καὶ τριβή᾽ τρυφὴ δὲ ϑήρα παντοδαπὴ ἧς ἡ 
νύξ που μόλις τοῦτον ἀφίστησιν, οἴκαδε μὲν στέλλουσα ἀναπαύλης 
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32 
end and, while sending him home, does not even permit him to enjoy some 
little rest or to have some free time. Certainly, à man concerned about so 
many things as Homer says, "must not sleep the whole night through,"? but 
rather by the advice and deeds expected of him must always see to the 
well-being of his subjects as best he can, with the result that labors follow 
upon labors, those of the night the day's. Then too, the circle of dear ones 
and the prosperity which you described to us when you were here do not 
allow a man to pass his time on trifles. And as for you, your foremost and 
strongest obligation is to accompany and to follow your lord, and then, if 
you are to please him, to imitate him as best you can. For those upon whom 
he bestows greater honor attach more importance to this, and even should 
they fail constantly, he will more readily pardon them. For there are many 
compelling reasons—it is not easy to list them all—to love, to watch over, 
and to hold in honor those whom one has, as it were, received by patrimonial 
inheritance. But by what means can a stranger avoid being hated and re- 
garded as a burden unless he should consistently and eagerly do what might 
please his lord ? 

Although this is the way things are, and you really must be concerned 
with what we have mentioned and spread yourself among many tasks and 
neglect your literary interests, still you write letters superior to your previous 
ones, demonstrating that a wise lover never forgets what once overpowered 
him. Is it surprising that those who should receive such letters from you 
should be pleased and full of wonder? For those you have now been sending 
give evidence both of the force of your good character and of the good dis- 
position of the most illustrious king toward you. For, if you did not hold a 
very prominent position at his court and if he himself did not calm the waves 
of distress arising from your being in a foreign land, then a single day would 
swiftly take away all your literary enjoyment. May your next letters be 
still better so that by sending better ones here you might fill us with better 
joy. 


‘This letter depicts a well-educated Byzantine who had emigrated to Cyprus, 
where he held an important position at the court, and who had visited Manuel in Con- 
stantinople. Its place in the collection, immediately after Letter 31 of October 1396 and 
before Letter 36, written before 1398, leads one to date it during the last two months of 
1396 or early in 1397. In 1308 Manuel Calecas wrote to an educated Byzantine emigré, 
prominent at the court of Cyprus, with whom he had conversed sometime before autumn 
1396, apparently in Constantinople, almost certainly Manucl Raoul: Letter 46, ed. Loe- 
nertz, Calécas, 231-33; see also 77-78, 127~28. The picture given of King James of Cyprus 
in this letter is remarkably similar to other contemporary sketches, which stress his 
hospitality, his cordiality, and especially his love of hunting: see G. Hill, A History of 
Cyprus, IY (Cambridge, 1948), 445. 

? James I de Lusignan, king of Cyprus, 1382-1398. 

3 Iliad, 2, 24, 61. 
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δ᾽ ἥκιστα διδοῦσα ἀπολαύειν ἣ σχολῆς τινος μετασχεῖν. ᾧ μὲν γάρ τόσα 
μέμηλε, καϑ᾽ Ὅμηρον εἰπεῖν, «οὐ χρὴ παννύχιον εὔδειν,) ἀλλὰ Γκαὶ οὕτω] 
καὶ βουλεύμασι καὶ ἔργοις τούτῳ πρέπουσιν εὖ διὰ πάντων ὡς οἷόν τε 
τοὺς ἀρχομένους ποιεῖν, ὥστε πόνοι διαδέχονται πόνους, τοὺς μεϑ’ ἡμέραν 
οἱ νύκτωρ. ὁ δὲ τῶν φιλτάτων χορὸς καὶ ἣν αὐτὸς παρὼν εὐδαιμονίαν 
ἡμῖν διηγοῦ Γἐπὶ τὰ τυχόντα! σχολάζειν οὐ συγχωρεῖ. σοί τε τῷ δεσπότῃ 
πρῶτον μὲν ἀνάγκη μάλα πολλὴ καὶ συμπαρεῖναι καὶ ἕπεσϑαι, εἶτ᾽ 
ἐκμιμεῖσϑαι τοῦτον ὡς οἷόν τε εἴ γε μέλλεις τούτῳ χαρίζεσθαι, ὅτε δὴ καὶ 
οἷς αὐτὸς τὴν μείζω νέμει τιμὴν τοῦτο προὔργου ποιοῦνται, καίτοι τοῖς 
μὲν καὶ ἁμαρτάνουσι συνεχῶς συγγνώσεται ῥᾳδίως. πολλὰ γάρ--ὣς 
μηδ᾽ ἀριϑμεῖν τῶν ῥᾳδίων---τὰ κινοῦντα καὶ φιλεῖν καὶ προνοεῖν καὶ 
ἄγειν διὰ τιμῆς τοὺς οὓς ὡς κλῆρόν τις πατρῷον παρείληφε. ξένον δὲ τίς 
μηχανὴ μὴ μισεῖσϑαι καὶ ἄχϑος εἶναι νομίζεσθαι εἰ μὴ οἷς ἂν ὁ δεσπότης 
ἠσϑείη ταῦτα δρᾷ σπουδῇ διηνεκεῖ; 

Ὅταν τοίνυν ταῦϑ’ οὕτως ἔχγ, καὶ μεγίστη χρεία σοι τῶν εἰρημένων 
καὶ πολλά σε τὰ ποιοῦντα διαχεῖσϑαι καὶ τῶν λόγων ἀμελεῖν, ἔπειτα 
καλλίους | ἣ πρὶν γράφεις ἐπιστολὰς δεικνὺς ὡς σώφρων ἐραστὴς 
οὐδέποτ᾽ ἂν λήϑην δέξαιτο οὔτινος ἅπαξ ἁλῷ. πῶς οὐ δίκαιον μετὰ 
πολλοῦ τοῦ ϑαύματος ἥδεσϑαι οἷς ἂν ἔλϑῃ τοιαῦτα γράμματα παρὰ σοῦ; 
ἃ γὰρ νῦν ἐπέσταλκας ἰσχύν τε φύσεως παρίστησιν ἀγαϑῆς καὶ τὸν 
λαμπρότατον ῥῆγα εὔνουν ὄντα περί σε. εἰ μὴ γὰρ καλλίστην εἶχες 
χώραν παρ᾽ αὐτῷ, καὶ τὰ τῆς ἐν ἀλλοτρίᾳ κατεστόρεσεν αὐτὸς κύματα 
ζάλης, Ὧμαρ ἕν σε τάχα τὸν τῶν λόγων ἅπαντα ὄλβον ἀφείλετο. τύχοις 
δὲ δευτέρων ἀμεινόνων ἵνα καὶ ἀμείνους ταύτῃ γε πέμπων ἐπιστολὰς 
ἀμείνονος ἡμᾶς ἐμπλήσαις εὐφροσύνης. | 


82: 17: Homerus, Zl., 2, 24, 61. 


Bf.70v—711. 1 Μανουὴλ τῷ “Ραούλ Β | 16 καὶ οὕτω om. B || 20 ent tà tuyóvta: add. mg. 
in loco éq’ étepx P, quod scriba delere neglexit 
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. 88. To Demetrius Chrysoloras* 


Selymbria (?) 
Constantinople, 1397 


On reading your fine letter, I was of course pleased to observe the 
striking harmony in the choice of words and their composition, and at once, 
I longed to do some writing. Even though by study and hard work I may 
have once achieved some sort of competence in this, I have now been de- 
prived of almost all of it by the cruel and envious fate striving to overturn 
everything. But I certainly felt a strong desire to write something, as you 
may imagine, for your voice was a real stimulus for me to do so, and it 
brought me to forget completely the present situation, one which would 
truly have incapacitated even Demosthenes and Thucydides for any literary 
production. Thought about the work at hand, however, was almost dragging 
my mind away and was strongly militating against composing a reply of the 
length called for by your letter. A person who wished to answer it in detail 
would surely be able—bear with me, o noble friend, since the truth speaks 
boldly—to refute it with ease and show it for what it is. 

For your letter did not, I believe, originate from irrefutable positions 
or premises already admitted, but inasmuch as it was based wholly on ele- 
gance alone and employed mere plausibility, a person would find no great 
difficulty in endeavoring to show that its complicated twistings were just a 
spider’s web. Certainly, in this regard the blame would have to be placed, 
not on you, but on the substance of the matters for which you are compelled 
to plead as best you can. For I believe you are well aware that plausibility by 
itself does not merit much respect, and that it is usually extremely hazardous 
for people to make it the basis of their actions. Suppose that, as in a play, 
plausibility should come on stage deceptively wearing the mask of truth; it 
might somehow be able to deceive children for a while, since the plausible 
is not completely unlike the truth, but in presenting itself before grown 
men it simply provokes laughter. As I have said, then, it would require no 
effort for people armed only with the proverbial common notions to tear 
apart the weavings of those trying their hand at rhetoric. 

With reason, then, I mean to avoid launching the ship of my reply 
into a sea of words, which would be the case if I really wanted to reply in 
detail to each point raised in your letter, for winter is here and with it a 
tremendous blizzard of problems. Still, since I am torn in two by these con- 
siderations, I thought that I should take the middle road and that, since 
you first wrote to us, I will not be discourteous by not writing you in return, 
but shall make my reply brief, and so be done with it. Therefore, I will make 
just one remark: on the one hand, what you say is said very beautifully, 
but, on the other hand, you should have applied it to those whom it fits, 
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33. Κυρῷ Δημητρίῳ τῷ Ἀρυσολωρᾶ 


Τὴν καλὴν ἐπιστολὴν ἀναγνοὺς ἥσϑην μὲν ἰδὼν τὴν ἐν τοῖς ὀνόμασι 
καὶ τῇ συνϑήκῃ λάμπουσαν ὥραν: ἐπεϑύμησα δὲ λόγων εὐϑὺς, ὧν 
εἰ καί τί μοι τὸ πρὶν σπουδῇ καὶ πόνῳ συνείλεκται μέρος, νῦν τὸ πᾶν 
σχεδὸν ἀφῃρέϑην ὑπὸ τῆς τὰ πάντα φιλονεικούσης ἀνατρέψαι χαλεπῆς 
μοίρας. προὐϑυμήϑην μὲν οὖν τι γράψαι, πῶς οἴει, κέντρου μοι πρὸς 
τοῦτο τῆς σῆς φωνῆς καταστάσης ἥ με καὶ τελέως λήθην λαβεῖν ἀνέπεισε 
τοῦ καιροῦ, ὃς δὴ πρὸς λόγων τόκον καὶ Δημοσθένην καὶ (Θουκυδίδην 
αὐτὸν ἐπήρωσεν ἄν. ἀλλὰ τήν τε γνώμην ὥσπερ ἀνϑεῖλκεν ὁ τῶν ἔργων 
λογισμὸς καὶ ἀντέπιπτε σφοδρῶς τὸ πρὸς τὴν ἀπόκρισιν μῆκος ἐφ᾽ ὃ τὰ 
γεγραμμένα σοι παρεκάλει, ἅπερ εἶχε μὲν ἄν τις πρὸς ἔπος τούτοις 
βουληϑεὶς ἀπαντῆσαι---ἀνέξῃ δέ, ὦ γενναῖε, παρρησιαζομένης τῆς 
ἀληϑείας---εὐχερῶς τε διαλῦσαι καὶ οἷά πέρ εἰσι δεῖξαι. 

Ἐξ ἀναντιρρήτων γάρ, οἶμαι, λόγων καὶ προωμολογημένων ἀρχῶν 
οὐχ ὁρμώμενα, κομψότητι δὲ μόνῃ παντάπασιν ἱδρυμένα καὶ πιθανότητι 
ψιλῇ χεχρωσμένα, οὐδὲν ἂν πρᾶγμα παρεῖχε τοῖς τὰς σφῶν πλοκὰς 
πειρασομένοις ἀράχνης ἱστὸν ἀποφῆναι: πρὸς ὅπερ πάντως οὔ σε, τὴν 
ὕλην δὲ τῶν πραγμάτων οἴστισιν εἰς δύναμιν συνηγορεῖν ἀναγκάζῃ; 
αἰτιατέον ἂν εἴη. οἶσϑα γάρ, οἶμαι, καλῶς ὡς ἡ πυϑανότης καϑ’ ἑαυτὴν 
οὔτε πάνυ σεμνή τις οὖσα τυγχάνει, καὶ τοὺς τὰς πράξεις ἐπ᾽ αὐτῆς ὡς 
ἐπὶ ϑεμελίου στηρίζοντας ὡς τὰ πολλὰ βλάπτειν εἴωϑεν' ὥσπερ γὰρ 
ἐν δράμασιν ἀπὸ σκηνῆς ἐξιοῦσα προσωπεῖον ἀληϑείας πρὸς παραγωγὴν 
ὑποδῦσα, παῖδας μέν που δύναιτ᾽ ἂν τυχὸν ἀπατῆσαι πρὸς ὥραν ὅτε 
μηδὲ παντελῶς ἀπέοικε τῆς ἀληϑείας τὸ πιϑανόν, ἀνδράσι δὲ φανεῖσα 
δίδωσι τὴν πρώτην τούτοις γελᾶν. ὡσϑ’, ὅπερ ἔφην, οὐδὲν ἂν ἦν ἔργον 
ἀπὸ κοινῶν, | φασίν, ἐννοιῶν ὡπλισμένοις τὰς τῶν ῥητορεύειν ἐπιχειρούν- 
των πλοκὰς διασπᾶσαι. 

Φεύγων δὲ πάνυ σὺν λόγῳ τὸ μὴ πρὸς πέλαγος λόγων ἀφεῖναι 
τὴν τῆς ἀποκρίσεως ναῦν, χειμῶνος ὄντος καὶ νιφάδων ἀμυϑήτων 
πραγμάτων, εἴ γε δὴ πρὸς ἕκαστον τῶν ἐπεσταλμόνων βουληθείην 
ἀκριβῶς ἀπαντῆσαι, ὑπὸ δὴ τῶν λογισμῶν τούτων δίχα τεμνόμενος, 
δεῖν ᾠήϑην μέσην χωρῆσαι, καί σε πρώτως γράψαντα πρὸς ἡμᾶς μὴ 
ἀτιμᾶσαι τῷ μὴ τοῖς ἴσοις ἀμείψασθαι, συστείλαντα δέ με τὸν λόγον 
ἀπαλλαγῆναι. ἀνϑ᾽ ὧν ἐκεῖνο μόνον ἐρῶ' ὡς ἃ μὲν λέγεις λίαν καλά, 
ἔδει δέ σε ταῦτα περιάπτειν οἷς ἔδει καὶ τούτους πείϑειν, μήϑ᾽ ἡμᾶς 
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and in this way persuade these people too to distinguish between myself, 
inasmuch as I am a father, and the enemy, or, if you wish, to distinguish 
between those whom it is right to trust and those whom it is right to distrust. 

But right now on seeing everything just the opposite, would I be 
wrong in lamenting bitterly rather than engaging in pleasantries ? For if the 
hand of God will not dispel this darkness, all effort would be in vain, and 
there would never be an end to this battle in the night. Let all of us, then, 
willingly run to Him who is able to accomplish this, for I am certain that if 
we do so, He will come from afar to meet us with great joy. But as long as 
this present darkness prevails, there is nothing left but to weep, which 
indeed we are doing. Still, we have not completely cast away our good 
hopes, for we look forward to better things given freely from the Treasury 
of Good. 


1 The place of this letter in the collection inclines one to date it in 1397. The last 
paragraph describes Manuel’s desperation in a particularly critical situation, probably the 
intensification of the Turkish siege of Constantinople from the winter of 1396 through the 
spring of 1397: see Barker, Manuel II, 142-49. On 4 February 1397 the Venetian senate 
considered the possibility that Constantinople and Pera might already be in Turkish hands: 
Thiriet, Régestes, 925. About the same time, Bajezid tried to have Manuel replaced by John 
VII, who had actually aided him in besieging the city, and there seems to have been some 
support for John within the walls: Ducas, ed. Grecu, 14, 2-3, p. 83. In fact, the Venetian 
senate on 7 April rejected Manuel’s desperate offer to cede Constantinople itself to the 
Signoria and gave the Captain of the Gulf certain instructions in case, by the will of Baje- 
zid, John VII should have ascended the throne: Thiriet, Régestes, 932. 

Quite possibly it is within this context that the present letter belongs. Demetrius 
Chrysoloras had written a lengthy plea, the contents of which are not specified, which 
Manuel rejects on the grounds that, while beautifully composed, his arguments are not 
persuasive, based as they are on mere plausibility. Chrysoloras had to resort to compli- 
cated but weak argumentation because the request he was forced to make was not solidly 
based. Manuel then concludes that he should have addressed his arguments, not to him, 
but to those to whom they really applied, for he should realize that Manuel is a father, and 
he should also realize the intentions of the enemy and should know whom to trust and whom 
to distrust. It seems, then, that what Manuel is really saying could be paraphrased as 
follows: John VII has asked, or compelled you (Chrysoloras) to request that I agree that 
he should succeed to the throne (either immediately or upon my death). But, although you 
phrased them very nicely, your arguments are not convincing, largely because of the very 
nature of the request. The reasons you gave for yielding the throne apply better to him 
than to me. For I am a father with a son and heir (John VIII, born in 1392). Moreover, you 
should be aware of the real intent of the enemy (Bajezid, who plans to use John in taking 
over the Empire for himself). In other words, you should know whom you should trust 
and whom you should distrust, that is, you should not trust Bajezid. 

The association of Demetrius Chrysoloras with John VII in Thessalonica from 1403 
to 1408 may have begun earlier in Selymbria, where John ruled during the 1390s, and it 
may have been in some official capacity that he made the proposal on behalf of John. One 
can only speculate about the details of the proposed agreement. Was John to ascend the 
throne in Constantinople immediately, or was he to succeed Manuel at his death and in 
turn be succeeded by Manuel’s son, as they had agreed to do in 1393 and would again 
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πατέρας ὄντας μήτε τὸν ἐχϑρὸν ἀγνοεῖν, εἰ δὲ βούλει, und οἷς πιστεύειν 
προσήκει, μηϑ᾽ οἷς ἀπιστεῖν ἀγνοεῖν. 
Νυνὶ δὲ τοὐναντίον ἅπαν ὁρῶντα πῶς οὐ δίκαιον πιωιρὸν στενάζειν 
ἀντὶ τοῦ παίζειν; εἰ μὴ γὰρ τὸ σκότος τόδε χεὶρ διασκεδάσει Θεοῦ, 
40 μάταιος πᾶσα σπουδὴ καὶ τὸ τῆς νυκτομαχίας τέλος οὐκ ἄν ποτε σχοίη. 
ὅϑεν ἐπὶ τὸν δυνάμενον τοῦτο δρᾶσαι ῥᾳδίως δράμωμεν πάντες, ὅς, εἰ τοῦτο 
πράξαιμεν, μακρόϑεν ἀπαντήσει χαίρων πάντως, εὖ οἶδα. ἕως δ᾽ ἂν 
τουτὶ τὸ σκότος κρατῇ οὐδὲν ἄλλο λοιπὸν ἢ δακρύειν, ὃ δὴ καὶ ποιοῦμεν, 
οὐδὲ τὴν ἀγαϑὴν ἐλπίδα παντελῶς ἀπορρίψαντες: τὰ γὰρ βελτίω 
46 προσδοκῶμεν προῦςα παρὰ τοῦ τῶν ἀγαϑῶν ϑησαυροῦ. | 


33: 14: cf. Platonem, T'heaet., 159c. 26: Suidae lexicon, K 2551 (ed. Adler, 8, 
200). 40: ef. Thucydidem, 3, 22. 42: cf. Luc. 15, 20. 


B f. 71-72. 1 Κυρῷ οπι. Β || 36 γράφεται καὶ οὕτως’ εἰ δὲ βούλει, μηϑ᾽ οἷς πιστεύειν μηϑ' 
οἷς ἀπιστεῖν προσῆκε μὴ βούλεσθαι διαιρεῖν scr. mg. P ab ipso scriba, om. B 


agree in 1403? See R. J. Loenertz, **Une erreur singuliére de Laonic Chalcocandyle," 
REB, 15 (1957), 183-84 (= DByzFrGr, I, 383-02); Ruy González de Clavijo, Embajada 
a Tamorlán, ed. F. López-Estrada (Madrid, 1943), 56. At the time he wrote this letter 
Manuel had at least one son, John VIII, and was thus in a more advantageous position 
than his nephew, John VII, apparently still childless: see G. Dennis, “An Unknown 
Byzantine Emperor, Andronicus V Palaeologus (1400-1407 1), J OBG, 16 (1967), 175-87; 
Ν. Οἰκοποπιίᾶος, Σημείωμα γιὰ τὸν ᾿Ανδρόνικο Β΄ Παλαιόλογο (1390), in Θησαυρίσματα, ὃ 
(1968), 23-31. In any case, Manuel clearly rejected any agreement with John VII in this 
carefully worded composition which he wanted to preserve for posterity; undoubtedly he 
had already rejected the proposal in less classical and less complicated language. 
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34. To Balsamon the Protekdikos, later the Great Chartophylax! 


Constantinople 
Constantinople, 1397-1399 


After some time your companion arrived with your letter, which even 
before it came was expected to be a beautiful and splendid one, for excellent 
things, it has been said, come from excellent people. Expectation of it, 
therefore, caused joy, but when it actually arrived it greatly exceeded our 
expectations and dimmed the joy that was in us, just as the sun hides the 
brightness of the stars, so brilliantly did it shine. I will not speak of all the 
applause which came from those inspired by the Muses, nor will I mention 
how Iagaris, acting in your stead and reading the letter, was so overjoyed 
that he was unable to continue.? For the rules of letter-writing do not permit 
me to stretch things out beyond measure. But one remark, I believe, will 
make everything clear. There was a certain person in the audience who did 
not know the source of the letter or its purpose. It struck him so forcibly 
that he was quite ready to believe it could not be a product of our present 
literary poverty, for he was reminded of some of the ancients, whose names 
are preserved even after death by their writings. 

But for a person of your ability to tell yourself to regard these recita- 
tions with trembling is to act somewhat as though one were to advise Timo- 
thy not to play the flute or Orpheus to hold his hands down at his sides, 
afraid that he might cause annoyance by playing the lyre.? Do not, therefore, 
let yourself become a retiring sort of rhetorician, or allow timidity to over- 
come the strength of words, for the rhetorician limps along unless courage 
adorns his skill. Let Themistocles and his contemporaries convince you of 
this. Now, then, that you have shown your ability to speak, hasten to show 
yourself actually doing so. And in this way discard a view which is foolish, 
yet quite prevalent, namely, that those dancing in the gardens of the Muses 
are lacking in courage. 


1 Michael Balsamon, a deacon of Hagia Sophia, held the position of protekdikos in 
the patriarchal curia from the summer or fall of 1397 to May or June of 1400, when he was 
named great chartophylax: see p. xxix. This letter, then, was written between the middle 
or end of 1397 and December 1399, when Manuel sailed for the West. 

? On Iagaris, see p. lvi. 

8 Timothy of Miletus (ca. 450-360 B.c.), famous poet and flutist, was supposedly 
the favorite musician of Alexander the Great. The lyre of Orpheus was reputed to charm 
even savage beasts. 


ne 
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34. Πρωτεκδίκῳ τῷ Βαλσαμῶνι, Γτῷ μετὰ ταῦτα μεγάλῳ χαρτοφύλακι] 


"κε διὰ χρόνου κομίζων ὁ σὸς ἑταῖρος τὰ γράμματα, ἃ καὶ πρὶν 
φανῆναι ἠλπίζετο καλά τε καὶ γενναῖα φανήσεσθαι’ ἐσϑλὰ γάρ, ἔφη τις, 
ἀπ᾿ ἐσθλῶν. εὔφρανε μὲν οὖν καὶ προσδοκώμενα, φανέντα δὲ μικρὰς τὰς 

ὅ προσδοχίας ἀπέφηνε καὶ τὴν ἐνοῦσαν εὐφροσύνην ἡμαύρωσεν, ἥλιος 
ἄστρων κρύπτων αὐγὴν οὕτως ἤστραπτε. κρότους δ᾽ ὅσοι παρὰ τῶν 
μουσολήπτων ἐγένοντο καὶ ὡς οὐδὲ χωρεῖν ὑφ᾽ ἡδονῆς οἷός τε ἦν ὁ τὰς 
ἐπιστολὰς ἀναγνοὺς τὰ σὰ οἰκεῖα ποιούμενος, ᾿[άγαρις οὖτος ἦν, σιωπῶ. 
οὐδὲ γὰρ ὁ τῶν ἐπιστολῶν μοι συγχωρεῖ νόμος ὑπερεκτείνεσϑαι' Èv 

10 δ᾽, οἶμαι, φράσας τὸ πᾶν δηλώσω. ἣν τις τῶν ἀκροατῶν ἀγνοῶν ὅϑεν τε 
τὰ γράμματα καὶ ἀνϑ’ ὅτου ταῦτα γέγραπται, ὃν τοσόνδε κατέπληξεν 
ὣς καὶ πεῖσαι πιστεύειν μὴ τῆς νῦν πενίας τῶν λόγων εἶναι ταῦτα φοράν, 
ἐμέμνητο δ᾽ ἐνίων παλαιοτέρων οἷς τὸ λέγειν τοὔνομα καὶ μετὰ ϑάνατον 
συντηρεῖ. 

16 Σὺ δὲ τοιοῦτος ὢν εἶτα σεαυτῷ παραινῶν τρέμειν τὰς ἐπιδείξεις 
παραπλήσιόν τι ποιεῖς ὥσπερ ἂν εἴ τις παρῄνει Γιμοϑέῳ μὴ αὐλεῖν ἢ 
τῷ ᾿Ορφεῖ κατέχειν τὼ χεῖρε παρ᾽ ἑαυτῷ δεδιότι μὴ χιϑαρίζων διενοχλῇ. 
μὴ οὖν ἄτολμός τις ῥήτωρ φαίνεσθαι καταδέχου μηδὲ πλεονεκτησάτω 
δειλία δύναμιν λόγων, χωλεύει γὰρ ὁ ῥήτωρ εἰ μὴ τὴν τέχνην ἀνδρεία 

20 χοσμοίη, καὶ πειϑέτω σε Θεμιστοκλῆς καὶ οἱ κατ᾽ αὐτόν. δείξας τοίνυν 
τὸν δυνάμενον λέγειν, σπεῦδε δεικνύειν τοῦτον καὶ ἐνεργόν. καὶ τῇδε 
λῦσον δόξαν ματαίαν μέν, κρατοῦσαν δ᾽ οὖν: αὕτη δ᾽ ἐστίν, ἀνδρείας μὴ 
μετέχειν τοὺς ἐν Μουσῶν χορεύοντας κήποις. | 


34: 3-4: Theognis, I, 35. 
21—22: cf. Platonem, Jon, 534a. 


16: cf. Suidae lexicon, T 620, (ed. Adler, 4, 556). 


B f. 72-72%. 1 τῷ µεγάλῳ χαρτοφύλαχι B || 4 post obv ἵπ Τ85. πῶς οἵει ... P || 10 post 
Hv in ras. 84 P || 11 post dvou in ras. aliquid illegibile, ροβῦ πεῖσαι ἴι τββ. πιστυ.... 
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35. To Manuel Pothos! 


1397-1398 (2) 


You have rivalled the bees, whose wisdom and labor everyone praises, 
at their own work. In a short time you have thoroughly searched out every 
flower in the meadow of legends, you have nicely gathered together what 
is useful for the present subject, and you have harmonized and arranged 
these things in à Very orderly manner.? I was, therefore, filled with admira- 
tion, as you can imagine, when I read through the work, and, wishing to 
praise it, I felt it sufficient to remark that it was written by you. After all, 
a person would show more regard for a painting of Apelles by announcing 
that Apelles did it than by calling it beautiful and skillful, for there are many 
other beautiful paintings, but only one Apelles is celebrated.? This device 
of mine, however, Was unnecessary. For I found that the audience had 
discovered the father of the writing from the beauty of the words and the 
rapidity of its rhythm. 

Still, the fault I must find with your writing is not a small one; namely, 
Iam unable to deal with it, for I am not really in a position to write about 
what you wrote about, and joining your work to my own would be full of 
danger. For you know the divine command which prohibits the conjoming 
of something new to something old as inappropriate. But since from far 
back it seems almost to be my fate to be presented with the choice, not of 
what is more beneficial, but of what is less harmful—this is clearly the 
fruit of sin—I am observing this ancient law of mine even in the present 
case, What the Savior has forbidden I believe has to be avoided, but then I 
must accepb the other danger. For those who have to pass through the Sici- 
lian strait may escape Charybdis, but there is no way in which they can also 
escape Scylla. 





1 This letter contains no chronological indications, but its place in the collection 
would locate it in 1397-1398. 

2 Legends: in Classical Greek Adyta generally referred to the legends and myths of 
antiquity, but among the Byzantines the word was often used for the Sayings" of Scripture 
and the Fathers, as in Letter 25. It is not clear which sense is intended here. 

3 Apelles was the famous painter from Colophon and later Ephesus (fourth century 
B.C.), best known for his Aphrodite of Cos and his portraits of Philip, Alexander the Great, 
and others. 

4 Matt. 9:16; Mark 2:21; Luke 5:36. 
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35. Κυρῷ Μανουὴλ τῷ Πόδῳ 


Σὺ δὲ καὶ τὸ μελιττῶν ἐξήλεγξας ἔργον ἐπὶ σοφίᾳ τε καὶ τῷ πονεῖν 
παρὰ πάντων ἀδόμενον' οὕτω καλῶς μὲν χρόνῳ βραχεῖ πᾶν ἐξηρεύνησας 
ἄνϑος τοῦ τῶν λογίων λειμῶνος, καλῶς 8? ἐκεῖϑεν συνείλεξας τὸ πρὸς τὸ 
προκείμενον χρήσιμον, σὺν κόσμῳ δὲ ταῦτα πολλῷ ἡρμοσάς τε καὶ 
τέταχας. ἠγάσϑην μὲν οὖν, πῶς οἴει, τὸ πόνημα διελϑών, καὶ ἐπαινεῖν 
βουλόμενος ἀρκεῖν εἰπεῖν ἡγησάμην σὸν εἶναι. ἐπεί τοι καὶ γραφὴν 
᾿Απελλοῦ μᾶλλον ἄν τις τιμήσειεν, ἐκείνου ταύτην εἶναι διδάξας ἢ καλὴν 
εἰπὼν εἶναι καὶ τεχνικήν᾽ πολλαὶ μὲν γὰρ καὶ ἄλλαι καλαί, εἷς δὲ ὕμνηται 
᾿Απελλῆς. ἀλλὰ καὶ τουτὶ περίεργον ἦν. εὗρον γὰρ αὐτοὺς εὑρηκότας 
ἀπὺ τοῦ κάλλους τῶν ὀνομάτων καὶ τοῦ ῥυϑμοῦ καὶ τοῦ τάχους τὸν τῶν 
γεγραμμένων πατέρα. 

Ὃ δὲ μέμψασϑαι τούτοις ἔχω ὡς οὐ σμικρόν" οὐδὲ γὰρ ἔχω πῶς 
αὐτοῖς χρήσομαι, οὔτε γὰρ ἐμὲ γράψαι περὶ ὧν αὐτὸς ἔφης πάνυ 
γιγνόμενον, καὶ τὸ τοῖς ἐμοῖς συνεῖραι τὸ σὸν κινδύνου μεστόν. οἶσθα 
γὰρ τὸν ϑεῖον χρησμὸν ὃς ἀπαγορεύει τὴν καινοῦ πρὸς τὸ σαϑρὸν 
κοινωνίαν ὃς οὐ συμβαίνουσαν. ἀλλ᾽ ἐπεί μοι σχεδὸν ὥσπερ τις κλῆρος 
ἄνωθεν κάτεισιν οὐκ ἀπὸ τῶν ὠφελίμων τὸ κρεῖττον ἀλλ᾽ ἀπὸ τῶν 
βλαβερῶν τὸ ἧττον ἐκλέγεσθαι---ἁμαρτίας δὲ πάντως τοῦτο καρπὀς---τὸν 
ἄνωϑέν μοι νόμον κἀπὶ τοῦ παρόντος τηρῶν, ὃ μὲν ὁ Σωτὴρ ἀπηγόρευσε 
φευκτέον εἶναι νομίζω, τὸν ἕτερον δὲ κίνδυνον ἀναδέξομαι. οἷς γὰρ 
ἀνάγκη τὸν Σικελικὸν πορϑμὸν διαβῆναι τὴν Χάρυβδιν φεύγουσιν οὐκ 
ἔσϑ᾽ ὅπως καὶ τὴν Σκύλλαν διαφεύξονται. | 


35: 16—17: Matth. 9, 16; Marc. 2, 21; Luc. 5, 36. 


Bf. 72%. "| post BouXóuevoc ἀθ]. τοῖς προϊστῆκοσιν Ῥ | 14 ἔφης: οοἵτ. ος ἔφθης Ὁ 
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36. To Cydones! 


Northern Italy 
Constantinople, 1397 


Granted that I am already in your debt because I had once promised 
to write to you, good friend, still, it was of my own volition that I was 
inscribed in the list of your debtors. So, while it would be well for me to 
hasten to make payment, it would be proper for you not to insist so urgently. 
Take the case of a person who had loaned a genuine coin and received a 
counterfeit one in return; he would restrain himself and bear the incon- 
venience in silence, aware perhaps of the poverty of the debtor. You, how- 
ever, are patently almost violent m your insistence, not even willing to 
allow us the least delay in fulfilling what we had promised out of friendship. 
It seems that if you ever decided to marry, you would force your prospective 
father-in-law to search for a noose because he might have promised to give 
you more than he had, even if he had given you all he had. But I have com- 
pletely given up the idea of paying back, since I receive more letters from 
you than I send. I must not even try to pay you back, but I must pray to be 
able to see you. And then, perhaps, if I could use my tongue as a pen, I 
would pay you back, even with interest. 


1 As is clear from the last few lines, Cydones was away, probably in Northern Italy, 
when he received this brief letter. From there he sailed to Crete, where he died in the winter 
of 1397-08: Loenertz, Calécas, 56-57. 


37. To Manuel Chrysoloras! 


Northern Italy 
Paris, summer, 1400 


I have frequently wanted to write to you, but my hand was held back 
because I had nothing to report which would have pleased you. For the 
journey was difficult, and there was little to enjoy along the way. Then there 
was the difference in language, which did not allow us to converse, as we 
s. wished, with really good men who were extremely anxious to show us 
avor. 

_ But now that we have arrived in France, my hand has begun to move 
of its own accord and hastens to make clear to you by letters what would 
better be done by the tongue, if the people were present, and I could thus 
surpass the limits of a letter. My hand has begun to move all right, and has 
started to write, but really, it would seem to attempt an unending task, if 
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86. Τῷ Κυδώνῃ 


' AXX εἰ καὶ ἐν τοῖς ὀφείλουσιν ἤδη µε ἔχεις ἅπαξ σοι γράφειν 
ὁπεσχημένον, ἀλλ᾽ ἑκουσίως, ὦ ᾿γαϑέ, εἰς τὸν τῶν ὀφειλόντων σοι 
κατάλογον ἐνεγράφην᾽ ὥστ᾽ ἐμοὶ μὲν καλῶς ἂν ἔχοι πρὸς τὴν ἔκτισιν 
σπεύδειν, σοὶ δ᾽ ἂν προσῆκε μὴ μετὰ σφοδρότητος ἀπαιτεῖν. νόμισμα 
μὲν γάρ τις χρήσας ἀκίβδηλον ἔστιν οὗ λαβὼν οὐ τοιοῦτον ἠνέσχετο, 
καὶ τὸ πρᾶγμα ἤνεγκε σιγῇ, πενίαν ἴσως τῷ ὀφείλοντι συνειδώς. σὺ δέ 
τις βίαιος εἶ σαφῶς, μηδὲ γοῦν ἀνοχὰς ἡμῖν ἐϑέλων διδόναι τοῖς ἐξ 
ἀγάπης ὑπεσχημένοις. ἔοικας δὲ καὶ τὸν κηδεστὴν γῆμαί ποτε βουληθεὶς 
βρόχον ἀναγκάσαι ζητῆσαι, πλείω μὲν ἴσως ὑπεσχημένον σοι δώσειν 
ὧν εἶχε, δόντα δὲ ἅπερ εἶχεν. ἐγὼ δὲ πρὸς τὴν ἔκτισιν τελέως ἀπείρηκα, 
πλείους παρά σου δεχόμενος À πέμπων ἐπιστολάς. οὔκουν πειρατέον 
ἐκτίσαι ἀλλ᾽ εὐκτέον ἰδεῖν σε’ καὶ τότ᾽ ἂν ἴσως, ὡσπερεὶ καλάμῳ τῇ 
γλώττῃ χρησάμενος, ἀποδοίην καὶ σὺν τόκῳ. 


86: 4: cf. Libanium, epist. 790, 1; 1215, 3. 


B f. 727-73. 


37. Τῷ Χρυσολωρᾷ κυρῷ Μανουήλ 


Πολλάκις ἐβουλόμην σοι γράψαι, ἐπέσχε δέ μοι τὴν χεῖρα τὸ μὴ 
γράψαι τοιαῦτα ἔχειν οἷς ἂν ἡσϑείης. ἡ τε γὰρ ὁδὸς χαλεπὴ τά τε Xo 
αὐτὴν οὐ τοσοῦτον ἡδέα' καὶ προσῆν τὸ τῆς διαλέκτου παρηλλαγμένον, 
ὁ τὰς συνουσίας οὐ συνεχώρει κατὰ γνώμην γίνεσθαι ἀνδράσι πάντα 
ἀγαθοῖς καὶ πάνϑ’ ἡμῖν χαρίζεσϑαι βουλομένοις. ; 

Νῦν δὲ γεγονόσιν ἐν Γαλατίᾳ ἡ χεὶρ αὐτόματος ἔδραμε καὶ δηλοῦν 
ἐπείγεταί σοι διὰ γραμμάτων ἅπερ ἂν γλώττης ἦν ἔργον πρὸς παρόντας 
ἀνϑρώπους, οὕτω γε νικῶσι μέτρον ἐπιστολῆς. ἢ δὲ κεκίνηται μὲν καὶ 
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10 τοῦ γράφειν ἥψατο, ἐδόκει δὲ ἄρα ἄνηνυτοις ἐπιχειρεῖν εἰ καταλέγειν 
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it sought to enumerate every detail. For, first of all, many are the services 
provided for us by the most illustrious king,? and many, too, the things from 
his kinsmen, and not few in number those from his officials and from everyone. 
All of this certainly gives evidence of their nobility of soul, their friendship 
toward us, and a constant zeal for the faith. 

But now I would like to sum it all up: unless the usual malice of evil 
fortune should oppose us, and some terrible and unexpected obstacle should 
occur, we have good reason to hope that we shall return to the fatherland 
soon, which is what we know you are praying for and what our enemies are 
praying against. 


1 Leaving Constantinople in the charge of his nephew, John VII, Manuel sailed for 
the West on 10 December 1399 and on 3 June 1400 was magnificently received by King 
Charles VI of France at Charenton outside Paris. The basic work on Manuel's journey is 
still A. A. Vasiliev, ‘“PuteSestvie vizantijskago imperatora Manuila Palaeologa po zapadnoi 
Evrope (1399-1403),”’ Žurnal ministerstva narodnago prosvesteniia, N.S. 39 (1912), 41-78, 
260—304. A summary account with references is given by Barker, Manuel II, 165-99. 
Manuel was lodged in a palace on the site of the modern Louvre and, probably shortly 
after his arrival, wrote this letter to Manuel Chrysoloras in Northern Italy. This letter is 
translated by Barker, Manuel IJ, 174-75; into French by Berger de Xivrey, Mémoire, 
102-3; into Russian by Vasiliev, ‘‘PuteSestvie Manuila," 70. The splendor of his reception 
and the kindness shown to him by Western rulers deeply impressed Manuel and gave him 
grounds for optimism in his quest for military aid. His first discussions with the French 
king and his advisors must have been encouraging, for he expected to complete his mission 
and return home soon. In fact, they had agreed to support a force of 1200 men under 
Boucicaut’s command for another year: Vasiliev, ‘‘PuteSestvie Manuila," 70-71; Barker, 
Manuel II, 174. 

2 Charles VI, king of France. 


38. To Manuel Chrysoloras! 


Italy 
London, January-February 1401 


I suspect that when you received my letter conveying the good news, 
you immediately got up and, full of suspense, looked for a second one follow- 
ing upon the first which would inform you that things were still going well, 
then again, a third letter much better than the second, and still another 
better than all of them, and perhaps even longer and more frequent ones, 
the latest always containing something more. To expect the opposite, 
however, would actually not be unreasonable. After that first letter you 
could have expected to see neither frequent nor lengthy letters, but myself, 
your correspondent: I would no longer encourage you by hope alone, but 
would make you rejoice at the very sight of the object of our hope. 
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ἕκαστα βούλοιτο. πολλὰ μὲν γὰρ τὰ παρὰ τοῦ λαμπροτάτου ῥηγὸς εἰς 

ἡμᾶς ὑπηργμένα, πολλὰ δὲ καὶ τὰ παρὰ τῶν αὑτῷ κατὰ γένος τι προση- 

κόντων, οὐκ ὀλίγα δὲ καὶ τὰ παρὰ | τῶν ἐν τέλει καὶ πάντων: ἃ δὴ ψυχῆς 

εὐγένειαν τουτοισὶ μαρτυρεῖ καὶ φιλίαν πρὸς ἡμᾶς καὶ συχνόν τινα 
15 ζῆλον περὶ τὴν πίστιν. 

Βούλομαι. δὲ συνελὼν εἰπεῖν: ἣν μὴ βασκανία συνήϑης τῆς οὐχ 
ἀγαϑῆς ἀντιπράξῃ τύχης καὶ δεινόν τι τῶν ἀπροσδοκήτων ἐπέλϑῃ, 
πολλὴ ἐλπὶς οὐ βραδέως ἐπανήξειν ἡμᾶς τῇ πατρίδι, καϑάπερ ἴσμεν σε 
μὲν εὐχόμενον, τοὺς πολεμίους δὲ ἀπευχομένους. 


87: Bf. 73-73%. 1 Μανουὴλ τῷ Χρυσολωρᾷ Β 


38, Τῷ Χρυσολωρᾷ κυρῷ Μανουήλ 


“Ηγοῦμαί σε δεξάμενον τὴν ἐπιστολὴν ἢ σοι τὴν καλὴν ἐκόμισεν 
ἀγγελίαν, μετέωρόν τε εὐϑὺς ἑστάναι καὶ δευτέραν μετ᾽ ἐκείνην ἀφίδεσϑαι. 
προσδοκᾶν χωρεῖν διδάξουσαν τἀγαϑόν, καὶ τρίτην αὖϑις Ep ἀμείνω 

ὅ τῆς δευτέρας πολλῷ καὶ ἔτι γε ἑτέραν κρείττω πασῶν, τ 2 καὶ 
μακροτέρας καὶ πλείους, ἀεί τι πλέον ἐχούσης τῆς νεωτέρας. RAS δὴ Ἐπ 
τοὐναντίον οὐκ ἀπεικός: μετὰ γὰρ τὴν πρώτην ἐκείνην οὐ πολλὰς οὐδὲ 
μακρὰς ἐπιστολὰς ὄψεσθαι, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸν ἐμὲ τὸν ἐπεσταλκότα onc σε 
παραμυϑούμενον ταῖς ἐλπίσιν ἀλλ᾽ αὐτῇ τῇ ϑέᾳ τῶν ἐλπισϑέντων 

10 εὐφραίνοντα. 
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But now that some time has gone by, and you have received a number 
of letters from us discussing other matters but with no mention whatsoever 
of an army and the other forms of aid in which rests the salvation of our 
city, I imagine that you have the proverb on your lips: “Our treasures have 
turned to ashes." While this might possibly be applicable to your situation, 
my own reason for being silent was not that I had been deceived in my 
hopes, but that I considered what I wrote sufficient and that my silence was 
a way of letting you know I had nothing new to say. This, then, was the real 
reason for my silence. Now what is the reason for the present letter? A large 
number of letters have come to us from all over bearing excellent and wonder- 
ful promises, but most important is the ruler with whom we are now staying, 
the king of Britain the Great,’ of a second civilized world, you might say, 
who abounds in so many good qualities and is adorned with all sorts of virtues. 
His reputation earns him the admiration of people who have not met him, 
while for those who have once seen him, he proves brilliantly that Fame is 
not really a goddess, since she is unable to show the man to be as great as 
does actual experience. 

This ruler, then, is most illustrious because of his position, most illus- 
trious, too, because of his intelligence; his might amazes everyone, and his 
understanding wins him friends; he extends his hand to all and in every way 
he places himself at the service of those who need help. And now, in accord 
with his nature, he has made himself a virtual haven for us in the midst of a 
twofold tempest, that of the season and that of fortune, and we have found 
refuge in the man himself and in his character. His conversation is quite 
charming; he pleases us in every way; he honors us to the greatest extent 
and loves us no less. Although he has gone to extremes in all he has done for 
us, he seems almost to blush in the belief—in this he is alone—that he might 
have fallen considerably short of what he should have done. This is how 
magnanimous the man is. 

Now, if the rules of letter-writing require conciseness, let us say this. 
This man is good in what he begins, and he is also good 1n completing the 
course, becoming better each day, struggling at all times to outdo himself 
in what concerns us. In the end he has given even greater proof of his nobil- 
ity by adding a crowning touch to our negotiations, worthy of his character 
and of the negotiations themselves. For he is providing us with military 


assistance, with soldiers, archers, money, and ships to transport the army 
where it is needed. 





1 During his first sojourn in Paris Manuel continued diplomatic negotiations with 
other Western powers, including a personal visit to the king of England, Henry IV (1399- 
1413): see Vasiliev, ‘‘PuteSestvie Manuila,’’ 74-78; Barker, Manuel II, 177-81, with a 
translation of this letter. On Manuel’s visit to England, see now D. M. Nicol, “A Byzantine 
Emperor in England, Manuel II's Visit to London in 1400-1401,” University of Birmingham 
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"Ἠδη δὲ τινος χρόνου παραδραµόντος καὶ πολλῶν σοι παρ᾽ ἡμῶν 
γραμμάτων ἐληλυθότων ἕτερά τινα διαλαμβανόντων, οὐδαμοῦ δὲ στρατιᾶς 
μεμνημένων καὶ βοηϑειῶν ἑτέρων ἐν αἷς ἔστι τὴν πόλιν ἡμῖν σωϑῆναι, 
φέρειν ἐπὶ στόματός σε νομίζω τὴν παροιμίαν' «ἄνϑρακες οἱ ϑησαυροί.» 

16 καὶ τὰ σὰ μὲν ἴσως τοιαῦτα᾽ ἐγὼ δὲ ἄρα ἐσίγων, οὐχ ὅτι τῶν ἐλπίδων 
ἐψεύσϑην, ἀλλ᾽ ἀρκούμενος οἷς ἐπέσταλκα καὶ τῇ σιγῇ σε διδάσκων 
μηδὲν καινὸν ἔχειν εἰπεῖν. τῆς μὲν οὖν σιγῆς ἡ πρόφασις ἥδε: τῆς δὲ νῦν 
ἐπιστολῆς, πολλαὶ μὲν ἐπιστολαὶ πολλαχόϑεν εἰς ἡμᾶς ἀφιγμέναι καλάς 
τε πάνυ καὶ ἀγαϑὰς ἐπαγγελίας κομίζουσαι, μάλιστα δὲ πάντων, ὁ 

90 ἄρχων παρ᾽ ᾧ τανῦν διατρίβομεν, ὁ τῆς Βρετανίας ῥὴξ τῆς μεγάλης, 
τῆς | δευτέρας, ὡς ἂν εἴποι τις, οἰκουμένης, ὁ πολλοῖς περιρρεόµενος 
ἀγαϑοῖς καὶ παντοδαπαῖς κομῶν ἀρεταῖς, καὶ τοῖς μὲν αὐτὸν οὐκ εἰδόσι 
τῇ φήμῃ ϑαυμαζόμενος, πρὸς δ᾽ αὖ τοὺς ἅπαξ ἰδόντας λαμπρῶς τὴν 
φήμην ἐλέγχων μηδαμῶς ϑεὸν οὖσαν ἅτε δὴ μὴ δυναμένην δεῖξαι τὸν 

95 ἄνδρα ἡλίκον ἡ πεῖρα παρίστησιν. 

Οὗτος ὁ λαμπρότατος μὲν τὸ σχῆμα, λαμπρότατος δὲ τὴν γνώμην, 
καὶ τῇ μὲν ῥώμῃ πάντας ἐκπλήττων, τῇ δὲ συνέσι φίλους ποιούμενος, 
καὶ χεῖρα πᾶσιν ὀρέγων καὶ ἑαυτὸν παντοδαπὸν ἐπίκουρον παρεχόμενος 
τοῖς χρῄζουσι βοηϑείας. καὶ νῦν τῇ φύσει χρησάμενος ἀντὶ λιμένος ἡμῖν 

30 κατέστη μετὰ διπλοῦ τοῦ χειμῶνος, τοῦ τε τῆς ὥρας τοῦ τε τῆς τύχης, 
εἰς αὐτόν τε καὶ τοὺς τρόπους τοὺς αὐτοῦ κατηρκόσιν. ἡδὺς δὲ μάλα 
φαινόμενος ταῖς συνουσίαις καὶ διὰ πάντων ἡμᾶς εὐφραίνων καὶ τιμῶν 
ὡς μάλιστα καὶ φιλῶν οὐχ ἥκιστα, καὶ ὑπερβολαῖς ἐν ἅπασι κεχρημένος 
τοῖς εἰργασμένοις μικροῦ δοκεῖ καὶ ἐρυϑριᾶν πολὺ τοῦ δέοντος ἐλλείπειν 

35 μόνος ἁπάντων οἰόμενος’ οὕτω μεγαλόψυχος ὁ ἀνήρ. 

Καὶ εἰ δεῖ συστεῖλαι τὸν λόγον τηροῦντας νόμον ἐπιστολῶν, 
ἀγαθὸς μὲν οὗτος ἐν προοιμίοις, ἀγαϑὸς δὲ καὶ τὸν δρόμον Ην καὶ 
καθ ἡμέραν κρείττων γιγνόμενος, καὶ φιλονεικῶν αὐτοῦ ο JUN 
κρατεῖν ἐν τοῖς πρὸς ἡμᾶς, πολύ τοι γενναιότερος περὶ πι τελος ἐφάνη, 

40 προσϑεὶς καὶ κορωνίδα τοῖς πράγμασιν ἑαυτῷ καὶ ποντοι: ο ολα 
παρέχει γὰρ ἡμῖν συμμαχίαν δι’ ὁπλιτῶν καὶ τοξοτῶν καὶ χρημάτων καὶ 
νεῶν αἳ κομίσουσι τὴν στρατιὰν ἔνϑα. δέον. 


38: 14: Zenobius, Prov. 2, 1: Paroem. gr. I, 32. 24: cf. Hesiodum, Opera et dies 
163—064. 


B f. 73%-74. 1 κυρῷ om. B 
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Historical Journal, 12 (1971), 204-25. He crossed the channel early in December and was 
magnificently received in London on 21 December, remaining there until the middle of 
February. Henry IV promised military assistance and provided some financial aid to 
Manuel: Vasiliev, op. cit., 264—65; Barker, Manuel II, 180. 
? Henry IV, king of England. 


39. To the Priest Euthymius! 


Constantinople 
Paris, spring-summer 1401 


While I have received many letters from you, which must have been 
composed in collaboration with the Muses, for they were truly beautiful both 
in thought and in expression and written by one who knew how to show his 
friendship properly and who was able to offer useful advice, and while, as 
you can imagine, I often wanted to reply in like manner, I was never able 
to bring myself to take the necessary steps. The reason was not my inability 
to compose a suitable answer, although this might well be the case with 
those who pride themselves on their skill in writing and who wish to avoid 
being put to the test. But as for me, I was consoled by the very fact that 
competition is absolutely beyond my reach;? after all, I am certamly not 
distressed at being unable to fly. It was not fear of defeat,? then, which led 
me to deprive you of what was your due. Should anyone want to know 
what held me back, he will find that my explanation is quite reasonable. For 
I have been constantly busied with such tasks as would blind the eye of the 
soul, and I have had an incredible number of things to do, capable of dulling 
the wits not only of someone such as myself, but even of a sharp writer, 
and besides, to cite Plato, a bird does not sing when it is sad.4 

Now, as long as our negotiations were stalled at the stage of favorable 
promises, and these from men who make them most readily, the awareness 
that your salvation depended upon deeds, not words, made me completely 
numb, hand, tongue, and mind, although I wanted to intone the hymn of 
victory. Above all, I had been afraid that, quite unawares, I might be over- 
come by grief if I should try to sing a happier song to you. For any slight 
suspicion could drag a soul trembling with fear for our nation more readily 
toward the former than could excellent promises toward the latter. But 
now that your hopes have at last been realized; now that our negotiations 
are moving along very smoothly in every respect; now that the military 
commanders have already begun work on those tasks which should make 
them become in actuality what they are called; and now that nothing else 
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39. Τῷ Παπᾷ κυρῷ Εὐϑυμίῳ 


Πολλὰς σοῦ δεδεγμένος ἐπιστολὰς μετὰ Μουσῶν εἰργασμένας--- 
ἦσαν γὰρ ὄντως ἀγαϑῆς καὶ γλώττης καὶ διανοίας καὶ φιλεῖν εἰδότος 
ὡς χρὴ καὶ δυναμένου παραινεῖν ἃ συνοίσει---βουληϑεὶς τοῖς ἴσοις 
ἀμείβεσϑαι καὶ τοῦτό γε πολλάκις, πῶς οἴει, οὐδὲ πώποτε ἐμαυτὸν 
ἐδυνήϑην ἐφ᾽ ὅπερ ἐχρῆν ἀγαγεῖν. αἴτιον δὲ οὐ τὸ μὴ δύνασϑαι ἀκριβῶς 
ἀμείβεσϑαι: τοῦτο γὰρ τοὺς φιλοτιμουμένους ἐπὶ τῇ τέχνῃ τῶν λόγων 
εἰκὸς ἦν παϑεῖν τὸν ἔλεγχον διαφεύγοντας. ἐμὲ δέ, ὂν ἀνέ]φικτον καϑάπαξ 
ἁμιλληϑῆναι, αὐτό γε τοῦτο παρεμυϑεῖτο, ἐπεὶ καὶ πέτεσϑα, μὴ 
10 δυνάμενος οὐδαμῶς ἄχϑομαι. οὐ δὴ δεδιότες τὴν Ἶττάν σε τῶν γιγνομένων 

ἀπεστερήσαμεν. ἀλλ᾽ εἴ τις ἐϑελήσει τὸ κωλῦσαν μαϑεῖν, εὔλογόν τι 
πάντως εὑρήσει᾽ συχναί τε γὰρ ἀσχολίαι οἷαί τε ψυχαῖς ὀφθαλμὸν πηρῶσαι 
καὶ πραγμάτων πλῆϑος ἀμύϑητον, οὐχ ὅσον ἐμὲ δυναμένων ἀλλὰ καὶ 
ὀξύν τινα πρὸς λόγους ἀμβλῦναι, καὶ μὴν καί, κατὰ Πλάτωνα φάναι, 

16 οὐδὲ ὄρνεον δει λυπούμενον. ; 
Ἕως μὲν δὴ τὰ πράγμαϑ’ ἡμῖν εἱστήκει ἄχρις ἀγαϑῶν ἐπαγγελιῶν, 
καὶ ταῦτά γε ἀνϑρώπων ῥᾷστα τοῦτο ποιοῦντων, εἰδότι μοι τὴν σωτηρίαν 
ὑμῖν ἠρτημένην γε πραγμάτων, οὐ λόγων, ἅπαντα ἐνάρκα καὶ χεὶρ e 
γλῶττα καὶ νοῦς βουλομένῳ παιανίζειν. ἄλλως τε καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἐδεδίειν μή 
90 καὶ λάϑω ϑρήνων ἁπτόμενος, ἐν ὅσῳ τὰ χρηστότερα πρὸς ὑμᾶς qoe a 
ἐπειρώμην. ῥᾷον γὰρ ἂν ἑλκύσειε πρὸς τὸ πρότερον λεπτή τις mo 
ψυχὴν ὑπὲρ τοῦ γένους τρέμουσαν ἢ τὰ χρηστὰ ἐπαγγέλματα πρὸς τὸ 
δεύτερον. νυνὶ δὲ πέρας εἰληφότων σοι τῶν ἐλπίδων καὶ πανταχόθεν 
ἡμῖν τῶν πραγμάτων κατὰ ῥοῦν συνδεδραμηκότων, ἡμμένων ἤδη τῶν 
στρατηγῶν αὐτῶν τῶν ἔργων δι᾽ ὧν ἂν εἶεν ἐνεργείᾳ τοῦϑ᾽ ὃ Καλοῦνται, 
καὶ μηδενὸς προσδέοντος ἔτι ἢ τοῦ τὴν κυρίαν ἐλϑεῖν τῆς ἐνθένδε πρὸς 


σι 
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is needed except the coming of the day appointed for setting out on our 
return journey to you—for a day had to be determined and also a place in 
which the troops of the Britons and the other allies should assemble—I 
immediately began to write. But since the problems urgently demanding 
attention do not allow me time to write at length, instead of the many 
pleasant bits of news I have to tell you, I will say just one thing. Not very 
far behind the present message of good news we ourselves expect to arrive. 
Then you will see, with the help of the Mother of God, an army following us 
composed of all sorts of troops, specially chosen and assembled from all over, 
an army capable of really accomplishing the purpose for which it comes and, 
to sum it up, I believe, an army vastly surpassing your hopes. 


1 About the end of February 1401 Manuel returned to Paris and continued his 
negotiations with the Western rulers, including those of Portugal, Aragon, and Denmark, 
and with both the Roman and the Avignonese popes: see Barker, Manuel II, 181-90; 
this letter is translated on pp. 184-85. On his relations with Queen Margaret of Denmark 
and the Roman Pope, Boniface IX, see G. Dennis, "Two Unknown Documents of Manuel 
If Palaeologus,” 7M, 3 (1968), 397-404. Through the spring and summer of 1401 he appar- 
ently continued to receive what he regarded as reliable assurances that the preparations 
for a military expedition to aid Constantinople were proceeding well, and his optimism is 
expressed in this and the next three letters. 

2 That is, competing with you in fine writing. 

3 Fear that my writing would be considered inferior to yours. 

4 Phaedo, 85a. 


40. To the Priest Euthymius! 


Constantinople 
Paris, spring-summer 1401 


I know that, because of your loving disposition toward me, you are 
glad to hear news about me, for this also made the son of Laertes long for the 
smoke of home.? In my desire to delight you all the time, I have made you 
glad with the hopes for our people, and now I also make you glad with this 
composition of mine. So that you may have a third motive for rejoicing, be 
informed that I am in good bodily health, and perhaps my soul will sometime 


be in the like good state as you continue to intercede on its behalf with the 
One who died for the condemned. 


t On the date of this letter, see notes to Letter 39; it has also been translated by 
Barker, Manuel II, 186. 


2 Odysseus. 
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ὑμᾶς ἐπανόδου---ἔδει γὰρ ἡμέραν τετάχϑαι καὶ πρός γε τόπον ἐν ᾧ δὴ 
τὰ τῶν Βρετανῶν καὶ τῶν ἑτέρων συμμάχων ἀϑροισϑήσεται μέρη---εὐϑὺς 
ἐπὶ τὸ γράφειν ὡρμήϑην. καί σοι πολλὰ πρὸς εὐφροσύνην εἰπεῖν ἔχων, 
30 ἓν ἀντὶ πάντων ἐρῶ, τῶν ἐνεργεῖν ἐπειγόντων μὴ πάνυ συγχωρούντων 
μηκύνειν οὐ πολὺ κατόπιν ἡμᾶς ταυτησὶ τῆς ἀγαϑῆς ἀγγελίας ἀφίξεσϑαι 
προσδοκῶμεν. ὄψει δέ, συναιρομένης τῆς Θεομήτορος, στρατιὰν 
παντοδαπὴν ἡμῖν ἑπομένην ἐκλελεγμένην οὐχ ἧττον ἢ πανταχόϑεν 
συνειλεγμένην, τοῦτο δυναμένην καλῶς τελέσαι ἐφ᾽ ὅπερ ἥκει, τὸ πᾶν 
96 εἰπεῖν, πολύ τοι παρελαύνουσαν, οἶμαι, τὰς ὑμετέρας ἐλπίδας. 


89: 14—15: Plato, Phaedo, 8ba. 25: cf. Aristotelem, Metaph. 8, 6, 5—10 (1045A). 


B f. 74—747. 1 Βὐϑυμίῳ ἱερομονάχῳ B 


40. Τῷ Παπᾷ κυρῷ Εὐϑυμίῳ 


Οἶδα ὅτι σε εὐφραίνει τἀμὰ ἐρωτικῶς πρὸς ἐμὲ διακείμενον’ τοῦτο 
γὰρ καὶ τὸν Λαέρτου ποϑεῖν ἐποίει καπνόν. τέρπειν δή σε 3s EON 
βουλόμενος, εὐφράνας ταῖς ὑπὲρ τοῦ γένους ἐλπίσιν, “θρόνο καὶ τῷ 

ὅ τῆς χειρὸς ἔργῳ. ἵνα δὲ τριπλῇ χαίρῃς, μάνθανε | ὡς ED por Tò 
σῶμα: ἴσως δὲ καὶ ἡ ψυχή ποτε εὐεκτήσει, σοῦ γε ἐντυγχάνοντος υπερ 
ταύτης τῷ ὑπὲρ τῶν κατακρίτων ἀποϑανόντι. 





40: 3: cf. Homerum, Od. 1, 58-59. 
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41. To Demetrius Chrysoloras! 


Constantinople 
Paris, spring-summer 1401 


You certainly must be, as they say, the fastest from the starting line 
in the race to find out the cause of my silence up to now, and you are also 
competent to deliver an appropriate decision about it. Indeed, I believe not 
only that you do not want to bring any charges against me, but that you 
are willing, if need be, to speak in my defense. The evidence is this: although 
you have written to us frequently without receiving any sort of answer at 
all, you did not stop writing nor did you even think it necessary to ask the 
reason for our silence, This might be expected of a person who understood, 
before hearing anything about it from me, exactly what has been holding 
back my tongue and my hand. Certainly, we cannot expect this of everyone; 
only of such men as yourself. For you are shrewd, you know us, you under- 
stand the times in which we live, you are by no means without experience of 
these particular western regions and, in a word, you are not ignorant of 
the circumstances of a case, which are discussed at length by legal experts. 
Now if this is the way things are, and our good Demetrius shows that his 
nature is better than any skill, and the sagacity of Nestor proves superior to 
the prophetic power of some Calchas,? then Demetrius himself will quite 
clearly understand the reason which has impelled me to write now, and it 
would be superfluous to explain it to him. Nonetheless, it will be explained, 
and it will be gratifying to those who will listen, for they will be pleased by 
the tidings it announces. 

I am aware that your salvation requires deeds, not promises. Now, 
I have received the most wonderful promises, but I was very dubious about 
their fulfillment, since this requires time in which many things could happen, 
and so I was informing you of conditions here in letters written by another 
hand.? But just recently the negotiations we have been engaged in have 
been progressing according to our intention. For one thing, the ambassadors 
who had been sent everywhere have accomplished what we were praying for. 
And here, to my joy, the commander has been announced: he is the Maréchal, 
who was selected in preference to many candidates who are kinsmen of the 
king. He is now hard at his task. All that remains to be done is to assemble 
in the designated place the forces being readied for us by several sovereigns 
and there to distribute the pay to the soldiers, a very easy matter when the 
money is at hand, particularly when those about to receive their pay are so 
eager that they are willing to pay themselves, if only they should be provided 
with a just cause for taking up arms. 
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41. Τῷ Χρυσολωρᾷ κυρῷ Δημητρίῳ 


Σὺ δὲ καὶ ἀπὸ βαλβίδος, φασί, δεινότατός τε εὑρεῖν τὴν ἀφορμὴν 
τῆς ἐμῆς ἄχρι νῦν σιωπῆς καὶ περὶ ταύτης ἱκανὸς τὴν γιγνομένην 900» 
ἐξενεγκεῖν. νομίζω δή σε μὴ μόνον οὐκ ἐϑέλειν ἡμῖν ἐγκαλεῖν, Eus 
καὶ ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν ἀπολογεῖσθαι δέησαν. τεκμήριον δὲ πολλάκις αὐτὸς 
ἐπιστείλας καὶ παρ᾽ ἡμῶν δεξάμενος μηδ᾽ ἡντινοῦν ἀμοιβαίαν' οὔτε 
ἐπαύσω τοῦτο ποιῶν οὔτε γοῦν ἠξίωσας τῆς σιωπῆς ἐρέσϑαι τὴν πρόφα- 
σιν. τουτὶ δ᾽ ἂν εἴη γινώσκοντος ἀκριβῶς τὸ τὴν γλῶτταν ἐπισχὸν ἡμῖν 
καὶ τὴν χεῖρα πρὸ τοῦ παρ᾽ ἡμῶν τι περὶ τούτων αἴσϑεσϑαι᾽ ὅ γε πάντως 
οὐ τῶν ἁπάντων ἐστὶν ἀλλὰ προσῆκον μόνοις ἀνδράσιν οἷος αὐτός. 
ἀγχίνους τε γὰρ καὶ ἡμᾶς εἰδὼς καὶ τοὺς καιροὺς ἐπιστάμενος, um "m 
παντάπασιν ἄπειρος τουτωνὶ τῶν ἑσπερίων μερῶν, καὶ ὅλως οὐκ ἀγνώς 
σοι τὸ χρῆμα τῶν περιστάσεων, ὧν πολὺς ὁ λόγος παρὰ δικάζουσι. καὶ εἰ 
ταῦϑ᾽ οὕτως ἔχει, καὶ ὁ καλὸς ἡμῖν Δημήτριος φύσιν τέχνης δείκνυσι 
κρείττω καὶ ἢ τοῦ Νέστορος σύνεσις Κάλχαντός τινος ἴσως νικᾷ αι 
εὔδηλός ἔστιν οὑτοσὶ καὶ τὴν αἰτίαν κατανοήσων τὴν ἐπὶ τὸ meager ἤδη 
παρακαλέσασαν, ὥστε περιέργως ἂν ἥδε πρὸς αὐτὸν λέγοιτο' εἱρήσεται 
δ᾽ οὖν, τοῖς ἀκουσομένοις χαριουµένη ἐν οἷς ἐκείνοις ἀπαγγελεῖ οἷς 
ἠσϑήσονται. τς 

Ἐγὼ τὴν σωτηρίαν ὑμῖν εἰδὼς πραγμάτων δεομένην οὐχ BOOK: 
σεων, ἔχων μὲν ἐπαγγελίας πάνυ χρηστάς, δεδιὼς δὲ µάλα τὴν εαν 
ἅτε χρόνου δεομένην πολλὰ τίκτοντος, γράμμασιν ἑτέρας χειρὸς n καϑ' 
ἡμᾶς διεγνώριζον. ἄρτι δὲ τῶν ἀνὰ χεῖρας ἡμῖν πραγμάτων xana Mk 
προκεχωρηκότων, καὶ τῶν μὲν ἁπανταχοῦ σταλέντων προσβεών ο 
ἅπερ εὐχόμεθα, ἐνταῦϑα δὲ τοῦ στρατηγοῦ---ὁ Hopes puren 
ἐστι---χάριν ἐμὴν ἀνηγορευμένου πρὸ πολλῶν ἐψηφισμένων τοῦ τῷ 
ῥηγὶ προσηκόντων, καὶ ἐπὶ τοῖς ἔργοις ὄντος, καὶ μηδενὸς EMARIR ONE 
ἤδη ἢ τοῦ τὰς δυνάμεις τὰς ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν ἑτοιμαζομένας παρ᾽ οὐκ λων 
δυναστῶν ἀϑροισϑῆναι ἐν ᾧ προστέτακται ταύταις | χώρῳ, τὸν oe 
μισθὸν διανεῖμαι τοῖς ἐνταυϑοῖ στρατιώταις, μάλα ῥᾷστον, ος τὰ 
χρήματα ἐν χεροῖν, ἄλλως τε καὶ ὅταν ἢ τὸ τὸν μισθὸν πο pore 
πρόϑυμον, ὥστε καὶ προσδοῦναι μισϑόν, εἴ τις ὅπλων ἀφορμὰς δικαίας 


τούτοις παράσχοιτο. 


μα 
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For these reasons, then, my tongue and my hand, as though freed 
from the chains of doubt regarding our prospects, have immediately gotten 
moving, aS you can imagine, and they hasten to their appointed tasks, And 
so, in an effort to make you happy and at the same time to discharge the 
debt incurred by my former silence, I am sending the present letter, the prod- 
uct of an uneducated hand and of an even more uneducated tongue, but still 
of one dear to you. Goodbye, now, and expect us soon, perhaps not very 
long after this letter. And you will see that we are stronger than you hoped 
or, at any rate, not weaker, but well able to accomplish what we are coming 
for, as long as He who is truly strong joins with us in our efforts and struggles 
on behalf of those for whom He himself died. 


1 This letter was probably written in the spring or summer of 1401 when Manuel 
was still optimistic about obtaining aid. The nomination of his old friend, Maréchal 
Boucicaut, to head the expedition must have reassured him about the reality of the aid 
he had been promised. Yet, for a number of reasons, not all of which are clear, the aid did 
not materialize, and the troops did not assemble. In August 1401 King Martin of Aragon 
regretfully announced that the ships he had promised could not be readied in time; the 
English troops were more urgently needed in Wales; most disappointing of all, in Sep- 
tember or October Boucicaut was named governor of Genoa, entering the city on 31 
October: see Barker, Manuel JI, 188-90; this is translated on 186-87. This letter, then, 
was certainly written before that date. 

? In. Constantinople Demetrius Chrysoloras held some post in the government of 
John VII. Perhaps it was he who informed Manuel about his critics at home and the 
prophets who foretold doom, as Calchas in the Ziad (1, 69, 105). 

? Apparently letters written by secretaries or some other person in Manuel’s en- 
tourage. 

4 Jean le Meingre, dit Boucicaut, Maréchal of France. Manuel simply transliterates 
his title, so Demetrius would have no doubt. 

5 Charles VI, king of France. 


42. To Manuel Pothos! 


Constantinople 


Paris, 1401 


The letter you wrote was certainly well suited for the purpose of stir- 
ring up one who is delaying, but this is like inviting a Lydian into a plain. 
Cease, then, exhorting people to hurry and do what they are already doing 
and take hold of those tasks which will prove salutary to our affairs. But see, 
I have reacted just as you did by urging you on to what you have been doing 
all the time. Beyond this, what can I tell you that would add to my own 
eagerness to return? If anything can possibly be added, do something 
gratifying to me and at the same time to yourself and to the city.3 Play the 
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Διὰ δὴ ταῦτα ἥ τε γλῶττα ἥ τε χείρ, ὥσπερ τινῶν λυϑεῖσαι δεσμῶν 

86 τῆς περὶ τὰ πράγμαϑ’ ἡμῖν ὑποψίας, ἄττουσί τε εὐθύς, πῶς οἴει, καὶ 

τὰ αὑτῶν ποιεῖν ὥρμηνται. καὶ δὴ ζητῶν ὑμῖν εὐφροσύνην καὶ ἅμα γε τὸ 

χρέος ἀποδιδοὺς τῆς ἔμπροσθεν σιωπῆς τὴν παροῦσαν πέπομφα, χειρὸς 

μὲν ἔργον ἁμαϑοῦς καὶ γλώττης ἀμαϑεστέρας, σοὶ δὲ φίλης. χαίρων δὴ 

ταχέως ἡμᾶς προσδόκα, ἴσως οὐ πολὺ κατόπιν τῶν νῦν γραμμάτων. ὄψει 

40 δὲ ἤτοι κρείττους τῶν ὑμετέρων ἐλπίδων ἤγουν οὐδαμῶς ἐλάττους, 

ἀλλ᾽ ἐφ᾽ ὅπερ ἥκομεν πρᾶξαι δυνησομένους, τοῦ κρείττονος ἡμῖν ἀγωνιζο- 
μένοις ὑπὲρ ὧν αὐτὸς ἐτεθνήκει συνεφαπτομένου τῶν ἄϑλων. 


41: 2: Zenobius, Prov. 2, 7: Paroem. gr. I, 883. — 15: cf. Homerum, 7I. 1, 69, 105. 


B f.74v—75v. 1 Δημητρίῳ τῷ Χρυσολωρᾷ Β || 12 ἀγνών B || 25 pavioxddnog codd. 


45. Κυρῷ Μανουὴλ τῷ Módy 


Πάνυ σοι καλὰ τὰ ἐπεσταλμένα ὅσα πρὸς τὸ διεγεῖραι βραδύνοντα, 
Λυδὸν δὲ εἰς πεδίον, φασίν. ἀφεὶς δὴ τὸ ἐπικελεύεσθαι τοῖς θέουσι 
τοῦτο δρᾶν, ἔχου τῶν ἔργων ἃ τοῖς πράγμασι γενήσεται σωτήρια s 
γὰρ ταὐτόν σοι πέπονθα καὶ αὐτός, πρὸς τοῦτό σε ἐπαλείφων, ὃ δὴ 
πράττων διατετέλεκας. πλὴν καὶ ἔγωγε τί προσθήσω σὴν χάριν τὴ 


οι 
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ίᾳ; εἴ ύνατό ὶ αὐτὸ 
πρὸς τὴν ἐπάνοδον προθυµιᾳ; εἴ γε δύνατόν τι προσθεῖναι, a 6 
δεῖξον τὸν ἄνδρα καὶ 
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man. Outdo yourself in nobility, not only by doing your own work better 
but also by calling upon the more sluggish to do the same, so that our labor 
may bear fruit and—may this not happen—that you do not perish need- 
lessly while those coming to defend you are standing before your gates. 


1 The tone of this letter is less enthusiastic than that of the preceding ones, and it 
may have been written after Manuel had come to realize that Western promises of military 
aid were deceptive. Still, he does allude to an army coming to defend Constantinople, so 
that it may reasonably be dated to 1401. It is also translated by Barker, Manuel II, 190-91. 

2 That is, asking someone to do what he does naturally or is already doing. 

3 Constantinople. 


43. To Demetrius Chrysoloras! 


Thessalonica 
Constantinople, 1403—1408 


I hear that you have acquired a noble horse befitting a warrior. Now, 
did this happen just by chance or by a stroke of good luck? Indeed, I cannot 
imagine that you have deliberately chosen to become proficient in another 
branch of learning, that which is called horsemanship, which you have 
always regarded as a waste of time. Nor did you obtain the thing to fit your 
life style, for you are not interested in luxuries; in fact, you freely give 
away your own possessions in the expectation that this will give you a chance 
for fame. But if you have thought it necessary to bid farewell to science 
and, now that you have had this stroke of good luck, to exchange the life 
of a philosopher for that of arms, spoils, and wars, shooting at wild beasts, 
raising dogs, and doing all those things which you once despised as continual 
stupidity, then hold on to that horse and inform us of your decision so that 
we, too, might supply you with a spear and all other military gear, with 
whatever a proficient archer and an experienced hunter require and, in 
addition, a second horse which would be far superior to the first one. For I 
think that just as it is proper for your close friends to furnish you with 
what is suitable for a bridegroom, should you be planning on marrying— 
and you surely will be planning to do so right away; it may even be that 
the present letter will reach you after you have gotten married—so it is 
with what is suitable for a warrior. 

But if, on the other hand, you remain in your station, and your serious 
concern continues to be with books and then with labors in the public in- 
terest, labors on behalf of friends, struggles on behalf of justice, and strenuous 
efforts to make the truth prevail universally, then how could that horse 
help you? For everything is within the walls; there you may walk about if 
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γενοῦ σαυτοῦ καλλίων, οὐ μόνον δρῶν τὰ βελτίω ἀλλὰ ο πουν ος 
10 ρους ἐπὶ τοῦτο παρακαλῶν: ἵν᾽ ἡμῖν ὁ πόνος ἔγκαρπος ᾗ, καὶ μὴ πρὸς 
τοῖς ὑμετέροις προθύροις τοὺς ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν ἀμυνουμένους ἔχοντες παραπόλ- 
λυσϑε’ ὃ μὴ γένοιτο. 





49: 3: Libanius, epist. 617, 2; 1183, 1; 1426, 6; Paroem. gr. II, 509. 
Phaedo, 61a. 





B f. 757. 1 τῷ Πόθῳ | 6 ἔγωγέ τι οοᾷᾶ. || 7 δύνατον τί codd. 


43. Κυρῷ Δημητρίῳ τῷ Χρυσολωρᾷ 


᾿Ακούω ἵππον εὐγενῆ σοι γενέσθαι στρατιώτῃ πρέποντα" καὶ ore 

σοι συμπτώματι γέγονεν ἢ ἀγαϑῇ τινι τύχῃ; οὐ γάρ b σοι κατ᾽ Aya 
τὸ ἐπιτυχεῖν ἄλλης μαϑήσεως, τοῦτό γε ἱππυκὴν ἐκείνην οσο TD 

ὅ λῆρον πάντως νομίζεις: ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ πρὸς Ὃ Eropa τὸ χτῆμα, σος 
γὰρ τρυφή σοι τὸ πρᾶγμα, ὃς γε καὶ τὰ σὰ ῥᾳδίως παρέχεις, δόξης 
μέν, ἐρρῶσϑαι φρᾶσας την 
ἐπιστήμην, δεῖν ᾠήϑης τὸν φιλόσοφον νῦν ἀμεῖψαι μετὰ τῆς ἀμείνονος 
τύχης πρὸς ὅπλα τε καὶ λάφυρα καὶ πολέμους, βάλλειν τε πο καὶ 
| πράττειν ἐκεῖνα ὧν συχνὴν ADEL epu 
κατέγνως, ἔχου τε ἐκείνου τοῦ ἵππου, καὶ ἡμῖν φράζε ο iue ὅπως 
σοι καὶ παρ᾽ ἡμῶν ἔλϑοι δόρυ καὶ πολέμιον ἅπαν καὶ ὅσα 9ήρα καὶ 
τόξοις ἐξησκημένῳ προσήκει, καὶ προσέτι αέρος ἵππος παρενεγκεῖν 
δυνησόµενος τὴν ἀρετὴν τοῦ προτέρου. ὥσπερ γάρ, οἶμαι, προσῆρεον τὰ 

15 νυμφίῳ πρέποντα χορηγεῖσθαί σοι παρὰ τῶν ροών μη yina 
βουλεύσῃ---βουλεύσῃ δὲ πάντως εὐθὺς ἣν μή τοί σοι καὶ γήμαντι τὰ 


ἀφορμῆς σοι. προσδοκηϑείσης. ἀλλ᾽ εἰ 


/ 
10 κύνας τρέφειν καὶ πάντα 


m t ` \ J, 
ἐπεσταλμένα δοϑῇ---οὕτω δὴ καὶ στρατιώτγ. 


A / \ 2 
Εἰ δὲ δὴ τηρεῖς τὴν τάξιν καὶ σπουδή σοι τὰ βιβλια καὶ μετ 
{ Vic Y f > VE 
ἐκεῖνα πόνοι μὲν περὶ τὰ κοινὰ πράγματα, πόνοι δὲ ὑπὲρ φίλων, ἀγῶνες 
m t x ~ ~ “ 
90 δὲ ὑπὲρ τοῦ δικαίου, ἱδρῶτες δ᾽ ἵνα τἀληϑὲς πανταχοῦ κρατῇ, τι ἂν 
Ü i Θείη: πάντα γὰρ εἴσω τειχῶν 
κεῖνος πρὸς ταῦτα συνεισενεγκεῖν δυνηϑείη; πάντα γὰρ 
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you desire without hurting your feet, whether you wish to relax, play, take 
a breath of fresh air, or enjoy the beauty of the flowers; and so there is no 
need for you to ride about on a noble horse. Then, too, the gardens just 
outside the city, the fountains, and, in short, the surrounding area will 
satisfy your needs. But the woods, the marshes, the mountains, and the 
plains, where a good horse might give proof of his speed, his strength, and his 
other qualities, what sort of recreation would these be for you? “Nothing 
sacred,” as they say, since these places are full of brambles, swamps, and oaks, 

At any rate, either send us that horse, which is of no use to you, so 
that we can put him to proper use, if you do not intend to wrong both me 
and him, or else admit that the horse is a poor one, and then you may justify 
using him for yourself, and nobody will blame you for making use of an 
animal perfectly suited for you. Permit me, then, to include some humor in 
my letter so that you might not think we have forgotten what you love so 
much. 


! Manuel remained in Paris long after it must have been clear that he was not going 
to receive any Western aid. He continued his negotiations with Venice and other Euro- 
pean powers, but he also found time to compose rhetorical and theological works: see 
p. xv; Barker, Manuel I1, 191-99. 

Even the news of the Turkish defeat and the capture of Bajezid by the Mongols 
at Ankara on 28 July 1402 did not persuade Manuel to hasten back to Constantinople. 
Various dates have been given for his departure from Paris. The Chronicle of the Religious 
of Saint Denys, which Vasiliev cites (““PuteSestvie Manuila, 288), states that on 21 No- 
vember Manuel decided (decrevit) to leave Paris. Barker (Manuel II, 220) takes this as the 
date of his actual departure. Thiriet (Régestes, 1083), apparently following Iorga, dates it 
to 14 November. In fact, Manuel was still in Paris on 23 November, for on that date in 
Paris he signed an imperial letter to Queen Margaret of Denmark: Dennis, "Two Unknown 
Documents of Manuel IT," 401. On 7 December the Venetian senate informed the envoy 
of Suleyman Çelebi that they presumed he had already set out on his journey: ipse ration- 
abiliter debet esse in via: Venice, Archivio di Stato, Senato, Misti, 46, fol. 58V. On 29 De- 
cember the senate discussed Manuel’s departure from France for Italy: recessum suum de 
partibus Francie pro veniendo ad partes Italie: ibid., fol. 60. Thiriet (Régestes, 1088) takes 
this to mean that the Emperor had arrived in Italy. But it was not until 22 J anuary 1403 
that he was welcomed in Genoa: Giorgio Stella, Annales Genuenses, ed. L. A. Muratori, 
Rerum italicarum scriptores, XVII (Milan, 1730), 1196. Manuel continued his journey at a 
leisurely pace and finally arrived in Constantinople on 9 June 1403; the date is given by 
Macarius of Ankara, who made the journey with him: Loenertz, Calécas, 44 note 1. 

By about the end of October the more pressing domestic and foreign problems 
seem to have been settled, and the Empire enjoyed a period of relative calm; the sons of 
Bajezid conspired and fought among themselves, and John VII went off to rule in Thessa- 
lonica until his death in 1408. He was accompanied by Demetrius Chrysoloras, who served 
as his chief minister, mesazon. This and the following few letters envision Demetrius in 
Thessalonica and must belong to the period from autumn 1403 to autumn 1408. 
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ὅπου καὶ πεζῇ βαδίζειν ἔξεστι βουληϑεῖσι καὶ μὴ λυπῆσαι τὰ γόνατα τῇ. 
βαδίσει, κἂν ῥᾳϑυμεῖν δέῃ κἂν παίζειν κἂν ἀέρος καϑαροῦ μετασχεῖν 
κἂν ἀνϑέων χάρισιν ἐντρυφᾶν, καὶ ταύτῃ σοι περίεργον ἐφ᾽ ἵππου 

95 χωρεῖν γενναίου. οἱ γὰρ πρὸ τῆς πόλεως κῆποι καὶ αἱ πηγαὶ καὶ ὅλως 
σοι τὰ πέριξ ὑπηρετήσει τῇ χρείᾳ. ἄλση δὲ καὶ ἕλη καὶ βουνοὶ καὶ πεδία, 
ἔνϑα δὴ καὶ δρόμον καὶ ἰσχὺν καὶ τὴν ἄλλην ἀρετὴν ἐπιδείξαιτ᾽ ἂν 
ἀγαϑὸς ἵππος, τί σοι πρὸς ἀπόλαυσιν ἔσται; «οὐδὲν ἱερόν,» φασι, βάτων 
ὄντα, καὶ τελμάτων ἀνάμεστα καὶ δρυῶν. 

90 Ἤγουν πέμψον ἡμῖν ἐκεῖνον τὸν ἄχρηστόν σοι χρησομένοις γε 
γνησίως, εἰ μὴ μέλλεις ἀδικήσειν ἐμὲ κἀκεῖνον, ἢ δήλωσον ὄντα φαῦλον 
καὶ τότε χρῶ δυιαίως αὐτῷ, καὶ οὐδείς σε μέμψεται χρώμενον καταλλήλῳ 
πράγματι. μιγνύσϑω γάρ μοι καὶ παιδιὰ τοῖς ἐπεσταλμένοις ὅπως σοι μὴ 
δόξωμεν τῶν σῶν παιδωκῶν ἐπιλελῆσθαι. 


48: 28: Zenobius, Prov. 5, 47: Paroem. gr. I, 140; Suidae lexicon, O 798 (ed. Adler, 
3, 577). 
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44, To Demetrius Chrysoloras! 


Thessalonica 
Constantinople, 1403—1408 


The multitude of tasks I have to do, by diverting me to still others, 
just about forces me to keep away from those things which are essential for 
survival. I have lost track of the time for meals and have little thought for 
food, whatever might be served. I have shaken sleep from my eyes, and 
often my bed receives me only at dawn, just when those sweeping the whole 
house and all the domestic servants have to get up out of bed and dutifully 
go about their appointed tasks. These people are most annoying as they 
buzz about the doors; then there is the shouting of the judges, plaintiffs, and 
defendants, and all the other things which I need not mention, since I would 
be speaking to one who knows what it is like. Moreover, the clamor of the 
attendants resounding throughout the house where I would like to sleep 
would easily awaken Dardanus himself or even someone much sleepier than 
he.? 

And then, there is our own Antiochos,? the old man who loves sleep so 
much that he falls asleep on horseback and who would give up everything for 
sleep. When the tumult at the door prevents him from snoring along in his 
usual fashion, he curses the noise makers, puts on some kind of shepherd’s 
cap, stuffs his fingers into his ears, and fits his head into the deepest corner 
and only then gets some semblance of rest. Everything, then, is filled with 
turmoil, which the continual need for service makes it impossible to prevent. 

I have tended to neglect the diet prescribed by the physicians; ill 
though I am, I have had to do things that would cause a healthy person to 
become ill. For it is impossible to excuse oneself from seeing the people 
outside, the people within, and whoever is oppressed with some serious 
problem. But here stands a Latin, a Persian,‘ a citizen, a foreigner, not 
least of all a monk, each one demanding something different and shouting 
that he would be unjustly treated if his request is not granted immediately. 
So it is absurd to think of enjoyment, absurd to think of repose. The only 
thing I welcome is whatever offers some hope of respite from the discomforts 
of the day. | 

Such are the things I must tend to, things full of difficulties. What 
adds to these difficulties is, I suppose, common to both of us, there and here.5 
I mean the lack of money which causes harm to each individual as well as to 
the affairs of state, for I know that you too are seriously affected by it. May 
(xod soon free us from this problem and grant us the prosperity of our 
ancestors. How excessively busy I have been should also be clear from this: 
I have shaken off my eagerness for books and every literary activity, as well 
as the gratification I derived from them, a gratification, as you well know, 
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44. Κυρῷ Δημητρίῳ τῷ Χρυσολωρᾷ 


᾿Ἐμοὶ δὲ πλῆϑος πραγμάτων ἀναγκαζόντων τῷ κατεπείγειν πρὸς 
ἕτερα μικροῦ µε καὶ ἐκείνων ἀπέχεσϑαι ὧν χωρὶς οὐ δυνατὸν περιεῖναι. 
ἐπιλέλησμαι τραπέζης καιροῦ καὶ τῶν σιτίων μικρὰ φροντὶς ὁποῖ᾽ ἅττ᾽ 
ἂν εἴη: ἀπεσεισάμην ὕπνον ἐξ ὀφθαλμῶν, καὶ ἔχει µε ἡ κλίνη πολλάκις 
ὄρθρου, ὅτε δεῖ καὶ τοὺς κοροῦντας τὸν ὅλον οἶκον καὶ ἁπλῶς τὴν ἔνδον 
πᾶσαν διακονίαν ἐξανίστασϑαι τῆς κλίνης ὅπως ἔργων ἅψαιντο δεομένων 
ἐπισκέψεως, οἳ περὶ τὰς ϑύρας βομβοῦντες διενοχλοῦσιν' ἔπειτα βοὴ 
δικαζόντων, δικαζομένων, | ἀμυνομένων, τἆλλα ὅσα περίεργον λέγειν, 
εἰδότι γὰρ ἂν λέγοιτο. πλὴν κἂν Δάρδανον, κἂν τὸν ἐκείνου πολὺ ὑπνηλό- 
τερον, ῥᾳδίως ἀφύπνισεν Ἡ τῆς ὑπηρεσίας βοὴ περιηχοῦσα τὸν οἶκον 
οὗ καϑεύδοιμι. 

Ἐπεὶ καὶ ὁ ᾿Αντίοχος ὁ παρ᾽ ἡμῖν, ὕπνοις δὲ τοσοῦτον φίλος ὁ 
γέρων, ὡς καϑεύδειν ἱππεύων καὶ πάντα ἂν ἠλλάξατο ὕπνου, ῥέγχειν μὴ 
δυνάμενος εἰωϑότως διὰ τὴν ϑύραζε ταραχήν, τοῖς μὴ ἡσυχάζουσι 
καταρώμενος κυνῆν τινα ποιμαντικὴν ὑποδύς, βύσας τοῖς δακτύλοις τὰ 
ὥτα γωνίᾳ προσαρµόσας βαθυτάτῃ τὴν κεφαλὴν μόλις ἀναπαύλης τυγ- 
χάνει. οὕτω ϑορύβου πάντα μεστὰ καὶ τὸ τῆς χρείας ἀπαραίτητον εἴργει 
κωλύσαι τὸ ϑορυβοῦν. 

᾿Ημέλησά που διαίτης ἰατροῖς ἐπαινουμένης: νοσοῦντι ταῦτ᾽ 
ἐπράττετο ἅπερ ἂν προὐξένησε νόσον σώμασιν εὖ ἔχουσιν. οὐ γὰρ ἐνὸν 
παραιτήσασθαι πρὸς τοὺς ἐκτός, πρὸς τοὺς ἔνδον, πρὸς ὁντινοῦν 
πιεζόμενον ὑπό του δεινοῦ πράγματος, ἄλλ᾽ ἕστηκε Λατῖνος, Πέρσης, 
πολίτης, ξένος, οὐχ ἥκιστά γε καὶ μοναχός, ἕκαστος ἕτερον ἀπαιτῶν καὶ 
βοῶν ὡς ἀδικοῖτο ἣν μὴ λάβῃ τὸ ζητούμενον εὐϑύς. ὅϑεν δὴ λῆρος τρυφή, 
λῆρος ἄνεσις: ἐκεῖνο μόνον ἐπαινετὸν ὅ τι λύσειν ἤλπισται τῶν καθ’ 





ἡμέραν δυσκόλων. 

Τοιαῦτα ἡμῖν τὰ πρακτέα γέμοντα δυσχερείας. τὸ δὲ ἐπαῦξον 
τὰ δυσχερῆ κοινὸν οἶμαι κἀνταῦθα κἀκεῖ, τὴν τῶν χρημάτων ἔνδειαν 
λέγω λυμαινομένην ἑκάστῳ καὶ τοῖς κοινοῖς πράγμασιν, οἶδα γὰρ καὶ 
ὑμῶν κρατοῦσαν ἐκείνην. ἀλλὰ ταύτης μὲν ἀπαλλάξαι Θεὸς τὸ τάχος 
καὶ δοίη γε τὴν τῶν προγόνων εὐημερίαν. τὴν δὲ ἐμὴν ἀσχολίαν ὡς 
ἔστιν οὐ μετρία δηλώσειεν ἂν κἀκεῖνο’ τὴν γὰρ περὶ τὰ βιβλία σπουδὴν 
καὶ πάντα λόγον ἀπεσεισάμην καὶ τὴν ἀπὸ τῶνδε χάριν, χάριν κέρδος 
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highly profitable to men’s souls. While I realize my loss and almost bemoan 
it, I cannot rectify the situation if I want to observe what is expected of my 
position. For the present time does not allow any leisure, and my search for 
assistance does not suffer any delay. These problems have driven me so far 
away from any literary endeavor that I am really unable to set my hand to 
the composition before me, which I am sure you long to receive.’ But, 
although unwillingly, you must bear not having it, just as I must bear not 
having completed it. It might seem strange, that I should have managed to 
carry on the bulk of this sort of labor in a foreign land,’ where we had to 
cleave the seas, ford rivers, fear the assaults of bandits, endure the hardships 
of a long journey, and many other things beside, while now that I am back 
here at home in our native land, rid of all those difficulties and anxious to 
complete this bit of writing, I should be unable to find the time. 

But since, anxious though I am to have our affairs in the best state, 
obstacles arise from all sides, I have concluded that I should entrust my 
difficulties to God, who together with better fortune may grant us the 
opportunity of some leisure and eventually the possibility of being our own 
master, which is what any intelligent person wants. For as things now stand, 
we are a slave to the cares oppressing us rather than master of our own 
desires. 

All this weighs heavily upon us. Nonetheless, it is consolation enough 
for me to keep in mind that perhaps the toil of the ruler will be of benefit to 
his people. They have therefore become pleasant to me, these struggles by 
day; and these cares by night, which keep me from sleep and drive me to 
carry out my duties, cause me joy no less than sorrow. For, as it seems, 
sorrow does not come by itself for those who want to mix their cup, just as 
you "cannot find a life without sorrow among any" of those who appear to be 
most blessed.8 

This, then, is how things are. And the veritable blizzard of things to 
be done might have made me think it would be easier to sprout wings than 
to write a letter. But, on the other hand, just one letter of yours surpasses 
even the charms of Orpheus; as soon as your letter appeared it immediately 
drew to itself the eye and the mind of those who were not unaware of its 
author. These people requested that it should be opened at once and, when 
this was done and your letter read, those who have some literary competence 
leapt with joy and applauded loudly. All their comments on it and their 
numerous praises I pass over in silence, since this is not the right time to 
stretch things out. But for me it was a real incentive which, against my will, 
roused me to write. Realize, then, by the receipt of this letter the compelling 
force of your own writing. For I believe that it is no mean accomplishment 
to get me to return to writing so very quickly when I had become so benumb- 
ed. And I felt the same as those who have had their share of some unpleas- 
antness or their fill of sorrow and cannot even recall a melody; from their 
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ἔχουσαν πόσον οἴει ψυχαῖς ἀνθρώπων. οἶδα μὲν ζημιούμενος xal povo- 
νουχὶ πενϑῶ, διορϑοῦσϑαι δὲ τὸ πρᾶγμα οὐκ ἂν δυναίμην τηρεῖν ἐϑέλων 
τὸ σχῆμα ὅ τε γὰρ παρὼν καιρὸς οὐκ ἐπιτρέπει σχολάζειν καὶ τὸ 
βοηθεῖσθαι ϑέλον οὐ συγχωρεῖ τὴν ἀναβολήν. ταῦτά µε τοσοῦτον ἐξέωσε 
λογικοῦ παντὸς ἐγχειρήματος ὣς μηδὲ τοῦ προκειμένου συγγράμματος 
ἅψασθαι δυνηϑῆναι ὃ ποϑεῖς, εὖ οἶδα, λαβεῖν. φέρεις δ᾽ οὖν ἄκων μὴ ἔχων, 
ὥσπερ αὐτὸς μὴ τελέσας. καίτοι ϑαυμαστὸν ἂν δόξειεν, εἰ τὸ πολὺ τῶν 
ὑπὲρ τούτου πόνων διήνεγχα ἐν ἀλλοδαπῇ, ὅπου χαὶ πελάγη τεμεῖν 
ἀνάγκη καὶ ποταμοὺς διαβῆναι καὶ δεδιέναι λῃστῶν ἐφόδους καὶ κακῶν 
ὁδοιπορίας | συχνῆς ἀνέχεσθαι καὶ πολλὰ ἕτερα φέρειν, οἴκοι δὲ καϑήμενος 
ἐπὶ τῆς πατρίδος ἐκείνων πάντων ἀπηλλαγμένος καὶ δοῦναι πέρας τῷ 
λόγῳ πρόϑυμος ὤν, καιροῦ μὴ οἷός τε γενοίμην τυχεῖν. 

᾿Αλλ᾽ ἐπειδὴ τὰ προσιστάµενα πανταχόϑεν ἀναφύεται ποϑοῦντι 
πρᾶγμα χρηστόν, ὃ λοιπόν, Θεῷ δεῖν ἔγνων ἐπιτρέψαι τὸ δυσχερές, 
ὅς γε μετὰ τῆς βελτίονος τύχης δοίη γε σχολῆς λαβέσϑαι καὶ δυνηθῆναί 
ποτε γενέσϑαι ἡμῶν αὐτῶν, ἐπιϑυμητόν τι χρῆμα νοῦν ἔχουσιν. ὡς 
νῦν γε τῶν κατεπειγόντων ἡμᾶς πραγμάτων μᾶλλόν ἐσμεν κτῆμα ἧπερ 
ἡμῶν αὐτῶν. | 

Ταυτὶ μὲν οὖν ἐπαχϑῆ. πλὴν ἐμοὶ τὸ παραμυϑούμενον ἱκανὸν 
ἐχεῖνο ἐνθυμουμένῳ ὡς ἴσως οἴσει καρπὸν τῷ γένει τὸ πονεῖν τὸν 
ἄρχοντα. ἡδεῖς μιοι τοίνυν γίγνονται οἱ μεϑ᾽ ἡμέραν ἀγῶνες, καὶ αἱ τῆς 
νυκτὸς φροντίδες, ἅμα μὲν ἀγρυπνεῖν, ἅμα δὲ τὸ δέον ποιεῖν προξενοῦσαι, 
οὐχ ἧττόν γε εὐφραίνουσιν ἢ λυποῦσιν. ὡς γὰρ ἔοικεν, οὐκ ἄκρατόν τι 
πέφυκεν εἶναι τὸ λυπηρὸν κεραννύναι βουλομένοις, ὥσπερ οὐδὲ “ἔστιν 
εὑρεῖν βίον ἄλυπον ἐν οὐδενὶ’ τῶν εὐδαιμονεστάτων εἶναι δοκούντων. 

Ἔχει μὲν οὖν ταῦτα τὸν τρόπον τόνδε. πλὴν διὰ τὰς τῶν πραγμάτων 
νιφάδας ῥᾷον ἂν ἐνεϑυμήϑην πτερὰ φῦσαι ἢ ἐπιστεῖλαι, τὰ σὰ ae 
γράμματα μόνα καὶ τὸν ᾿Ὀρφέα παρήνεγκεν' εἷλκεν εὐθὺς φανέντα πρὸς 
ἑαυτὰ καὶ ὄψιν καὶ διάνοιαν οὓς οὐκ ἔλαϑεν ὅτου εἴη, οἳ ἠξίουν λύεσϑαι 
μηδεμιᾶς ἀναβολῆς γιγνομένης: οὗ γε πραχϑέντος καὶ ἀναγινωσκομένων 
σοι τῶν γραμμάτων, ἐπήδων, ἐκρότουν μετὰ βοῆς ὅσοις μέτεστέ ΓΙ 
λόγων. ὅσα μέντοι περὶ τούτων ἐλέγετο μετὰ πολλῶν τῶν Ero 
σιωπῶ, οὐδὲ γὰρ καιρὸς ἐπιτείνειν' ἐμοὶ δὲ κέντρον ἐγένετο καὶ ην 
ὥστε γράψαι μηδαμῶς βουλομένῳ. μάνϑανε δὴ σοῦ oy ἰσχὺν ΟΝ 
γραμμάτων τὴν ἐπιστολὴν δεδεγμένος᾽ οὐδὲ γὰρ pon ἔστιν, οἶμαι, 
οὕτω µε νεναρκωμένον εἷς λόγους ἀναγαγεῖν μάλα αὐτίκα. ΤΈΣ γὰρ 
ταὐτὸν ἐκείνοις οἳ τῷ ἀηδίας τινὸς μετέχειν ἢ λύπης εἶναι. πεπληρώμενους 
μέλους οὐδὲ μέμνηνται, ἄλλων δὲ ἀδόντων μετὰ Μουσῶν ἐπιστήμης, ῥεῖ 
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lips, while others are singing with true musical skill, the tunes flow sponta- 
neously whether they will it or not; and even an old man jumps about as 
though he had forgotten himself, while others are dancing in rhythmic 
harmony. In brief, if there is any power which of its very nature compels 
imitation, for each person imitates what he admires, that power is infused 
into your letters, so that the story about that harp can no longer be called a 
myth by anyone who could see my own reaction now to your charms. 

For this feeling I am grateful to you. Truly I would have completely 
forgotten whether I still had any literary ability unless you had stimulated 
me by your frequent as well as beautiful letters. In fact, write to me still 
more often and please me both by letting me enjoy the refreshing flow of 
your words and by having them rouse me to what you consider to be better, 
for friendly advice is of no small assistance. And if you should not find 
someone to bear your letter here, then, as you generate compositions for us, 
keep these wonderful children at your side and send them when you can. 
May your offspring be good and more frequent. We will never be satiated 
with your writings, neither by having a great number of them nor by fre- 
quently having them read nor even by sharing them with persons unable to 
fathom their profound thoughts. 

I realize I have stretched out this letter too much in my desire to 
please you by the superabundance of your own favorite things, by which 
I mean anything that comes from me. But you will feel that my letter is 
extremely succinct, for I am sure you are the most unsatiated of all my 
readers. For this reason, I held my hand back, eager though I was to please 
you, for since I felt that your desire surpassed my own ability, in my despair 
I abstained from writing. 


* This letter gives the impression that Manuel had returned recently, so it could 
be dated early in the period from 1403 to 1408; it is partially translated in Barker, 
Manuel II, 403-5. 

* Dardanus was the legendary son of Zeus and Electra and the founder of Dardania 
or Troy. The classical myths do not depict him as particularly sleepy, but this allusion is 
probably a typical bit of Byzantine etymology, that is, deriving the name Dardanus from 
the verb, 8«p8&vo, to sleep, and so making him the example of sleepiness par excellence. 

? On Antiochos, see p. lv. 

4 Turk. 

? Thessalonica and Constantinople. 

? This must be a literary or theological work which Manuel had begun and promised 
to send to Chrysoloras. 

? Western Europe, particularly France. 

* Menander, fragment 341 (411). 

° The harp or lyre of Orpheus was reputed to charm even savage beasts. 
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καὶ παρ᾽ ἐκείνων τὰ μέλη μὴ βουλομένων ὥσπερ αὐτόματα, καὶ γάρ 
πού τις καὶ γέρων πεπήδηκεν ὥσπερ λεληϑὼς αὐτόν, ἑτέρων χορευόντων 

75 ῥυϑμῷ καὶ τάξει. καὶ ὅλως εἴ τις δύναμις τῷ πεφυκότι βιάζεται πρὸς 

' τὴν ἑαυτῆς μίμησιν---μιμεῖται δὲ ἕκαστος ὃ ϑαυμάζει--αὕτη δὲ τοῖς 
σοῖς ἐντέτηκε γράμμασιν, ὥστε καὶ τὸν περὶ τῆς κιϑάρας ἐκείνης λόγον 
οὐκέτι μῦϑον ἔξεστι λέγειν ὁρῶσιν εἰς ὅ γε πέπονϑα νῦν ἐγὼ παρὰ τῶν 
σῶν ἰύγγων. 

80 | Πλὴν τοῦ πάϑους οἶδά σοι χάριν. Ὦ γὰρ ἂν ἐπελελήσμην τελείως 
εἴ τι καὶ συνείλεκταί μοι τῶν λόγων εἰ μὴ παρώξυνας αὐτὸς ταῖς οὐχ 
ττόν γε καλαῖς ἢ συνεχέσιν ἐπιστολαῖς. γράφε δή μοι συνεχέστερον ἔτι 
καὶ χαρίζου τῷ τε εὐφραίνειν τοῖς ποτίμοις ῥεύμασι τῶν σῶν λόγων τῷ 
τε τοῖσδε διεγείρειν πρὸς ὃ νομίζεις βέλτιον εἶναι' οὐδὲ γὰρ μικρὸν εἰς 

85 παράκλησιν φιλυκὴ παραίνεσις. κἂν οὐκ ἔχῃς τὸν κομιοῦντα, σὺ δ᾽ ἀλλὰ 
γεννῶν ἡμῖν λόγους ἔχε παρά σοι τοὺς τοιούτους παῖδας, πέμψεις δὲ 
ἠνίκα ἔξεστιν: ἀγαϑός γε ὁ τόκος χαὶ συνεχέστερος ἔστω σοί. πάντως οὐ 
κόρον ἐμποιήσει τὰ σά, οὔτε τῷ πολλὰ εἶναι οὔτε τῷ πολλάκις ἄνα- 
γινώσχεσθαι ἢ καὶ μεταδίδοσϑαι τοῖς μὴ δυναμένοις ἐφικέσθαι τῶν 

90 νοημάτων τοῦ βάϑους. | 

Οἶδα τὴν ἐπιστολὴν παρεκτείνας χαρίζεσθαι σοι βουλόμενος 
τῇ ὑπερβολῇ τῶν σῶν παιδικῶν, λέγω δὴ τὰ παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ πάντα. σοὶ δὲ 
δόξει πάντως συνεσταλμένα τὰ γράμματα, πείϑομαι γὰρ εἶναί σε τῶν 
ἐμῶν ἀκόρεστον πάντων: ὅ μοι καὶ τὴν χεῖρα ἐπέσχε προϑυμουμένῳ 

95 διώκειν τό σοι φίλον, τὴν γὰρ σὴν ἐπιϑυμίαν νομίσας ὑπὲρ τὴν ἐμὴν 
εὐπορίαν, ἀπογνοὺς ἔστην τοῦ γράφειν. 


44: 58-59: Menander, fragm. 341 (411), cit. apud Aphthonium, Progymnasmata, 4. 


B f. 76—78, mut. 7] πεπληρωμένοις codd. || 84 ye totode B 
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45. To Ivankos! 


Thessalonica 
Near Thessalonica, 1404—1408, spring 


They say that the white down blossomed on the chin of Erginus, 
thickened and grew into a snow white beard, so that there was no time in 
which he had the sort of beard proper to a young man, for the hairs grew and 
at the same time turned as white as the feathers of the swans.” Before adoles- 
cence you displayed the qualities of a rhetorician, and when you reached the 
age of those attending the lessons of a teacher, you were already capable of 
giving lessons yourself. While your contemporaries gave their attention to 
playing, you behaved in a manner befitting grown up and wise men, and 
alone among the young men you escaped the mocking, the rod, the whip, 
and the piercing glance of the experienced schoolmaster. 

When you became a teacher yourself and were called such by every- 
one, you did not dishonor the name, and the profession, venerable in itself, 
you made more honorable by your keen insights and your flow of words. In 
fact, from the starting line, that is, from the time of your youth, you were 
numbered among men noted for their rhetorical ability, but you did not give 
them cause for envy, for they prided themselves on your natural talent; 
that they called you their child and confirmed this by their actions made it 
apparent not only that they were not jealous but that they looked with 
favor on your superiority to all others. As a result, honors came and invita- 
tions to the council, to the academies, to the courts themselves; these people 
wanted to listen to your opinions and to have all those of the highest rank 
make way for you with pleasure. But you, the youngest, must have blushed 
at being seen in the first place among men of such an age. And frequently 
you must have regretted being present at the assemblies of your learned 
colleagues, but the dignity could not be refused; you were not allowed any 
leisure, and you had to undertake labors with sophists, with teachers, with 
legal scholars, with philosophers, with rhetoricians, with those introducing 
the poets to the souls of youth, and you had to persevere in struggling 
alongside each of these, struggles full of sweat and toil, or else be regarded 
as a deserter. And so, compelled to be present at their assemblies and led 
by them to the first place, you resisted and turned away with embarrassment 
and loud protestation. But they would not permit this at all, and dragged 
you on to the highest chair. As you endeavored to escape once again from 
the hands of those pushing you forward, you were just short of running the 
risk of suffering that for which you would readily have exchanged death 
itself, for you resembled a man who had committed some horrible crime and 
was trying to escape punishment. Now, both are evil, and it is not easy to 
judge which of the two is worse. 
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45. Τῷ ᾿Ιβάγκῳ 


Τῷ μὲν οὖν ᾿Εργίνῳ φασὶν ἠνϑηκέναι τε τὸν ἴουλον λευκὸν καὶ 

ὖ ὶ $ ὑτῷ τὸν πα πολιωμένον ὥστε μηδὲ 
ηὐξηκέναι καὶ τεδηλέναι αὐτῷ τὸν πώγωνα πετ με u 

εἶναι χρόνον ἐν ᾧ τὸ γένειον ἔσχε μειρακίῳ προσῆκον, τὰς τε γὰρ τρίχας 

ὅ φύεσθαι καὶ ἅμα γε αὐταῖς προσεῖναι τὴν λευχότητα οσο Toig 

πτεροῖς τῶν κύκνων; καὶ σύ γε πρὸ τῆς ἥβης αὐτῆς τὰ τῶν ῥητόρων 

ἐδείκνυς, καὶ ἡλικίαν ἀμείβων ἤδη τῶν ἐς διδασκάλου φοιτώντων τὰ 

τῶν διδασκάλων ἐδύνασο, καὶ ἡλυειῶτας ἔχων ἀϑύρμασι προσέχοντας 

αὐτὸς ἐχρῷῶ τοῖς πρέπουσιν ἀνδράσι νοῦν ἔχουσι, μόνος δὴ νέων διέφυγες 

10 σκῶμμα καὶ ῥάβδον καὶ μάστιγα χαὶ ὄμμα πλήττειν δυνάμενον παιδοτρι- 

βεῖν πεῖραν ἔχοντος. 

Ὦν δὲ διδάσκαλος αὐτὸς καὶ παρὰ πάντων καλούμενος τὴν κλῆσιν 
οὐ κατῄσχυνας, καὶ τὸ ἐπιτήδευμα καϑ᾽ αὐτὸ σεμνὸν ὂν τιμιώτερον 
ἀπέφηνας φρενῶν ὀξύτητι καὶ φωνῆς ῥεύματι. καὶ μὴν ἀπὸ γραμμῆς, 

16 ὅ φασι, λέγω δὴ τῆς νεότητος, ἀνδράσιν ἀγαϑοῖς τὰ περὶ λόγους ἑναριϑ- 
μούμενος οὐ παρεῖχες φϑονεῖν' φιλοτιμία γὰρ αὐτοῖς ἡ σὴ φύσις, καὶ 
τὸ παῖδά σε καλεῖν καὶ τὸ τοῖς πράγμασι βεβαιοῦν τὴν προσηγορίαν" 
οὐχ ὅσον τοίνυν ἀπεῖναι φϑόνον εἰκὸς ἦν, ἀλλὰ καὶ εὐχταῖον εἶναι τοῖς y: 
τοιούτοις φανῆναί σε τῶν πάντων ἀμείνω. διὸ προκλήσεις τε καὶ μαι 

90 παρὰ τὰ βουλευτήρια, παρὰ τὰ μουσεῖα, παρὰ τὰς δίκας | αὐτάς, τό τ 
πείϑεσϑαι οἷς γνοίης καὶ τὸ πάντας σοι σὺν ἡδονῇ παραχωρεῖν τῶν 
πρωτείων. αὐτὸς δὲ ἠρυϑρίας ἐπιεικῶς ἣν δὴ τηλικούτων ὀφϑῇς τρως 
τεύων τὸν χρόνον ὕστατος ὤν. καὶ πολλάκις σοι μετάμελος ἦλϑεν nt 
τοῖς τῶν ὁμοτέχνων παρεγένου συλλόγοις' ἄλλ᾽ ἀπαραίτητον ἦν 2o 

95 σχῆμα καὶ οὐκ ἐνεδίδου σχολάζειν καὶ ἣν ἀνάγκη δέχεσθαι πόνους ο 
σοφιστῶν, μετὰ διδασκάλων, μετὰ τῶν τοὺς νόμους ἐπισταμένων, D 
φιλοσόφων, μετὰ ῥητόρων, μετὰ τῶν τοὺς ποιητὰς εἰσαγόντων εἰς τὰς 
τῶν νέων ψυχάς, καὶ ἣ συνδιαφέρειν ἀγῶνας ἑκάστοις τούτων, ἱδρῶτας 
τε καὶ σκάμματα τίκτοντας, ἢ λειποτάκτην νομίζεσθαι. ὅϑεν δὴ παραχι- 

30 νόμενος ἐξ ἀνάγκης ἐν οἷς συνήγοντο χώροις, εἰς τὴν πρώτην ὑπ᾽ p 
ἀναγόμενος χώραν, ἀνθίστασό γε καὶ ἀπεπήδας σὺν ἐρυϑήματι καὶ βοῇ᾽ 
of δ᾽ οὐκ ἐπέτρεπον οὐδαμῶς, ἀλλ᾽ ἀνϑεῖλκον εἰς τὴν ἀνωτάτω καθέδραν. 
αὖθις δὲ φεύγειν ἐθέλων τὰς τῶν συνωϑούντων σε χεῖρας, μικροῦ τ, 
ἐκινδύνευες παϑεῖν οὗ ῥᾳδίως ἂν ἠλλάξω καὶ ϑάνατον, ἐοικέναι γὰρ 

35 ἀνθρώπῳ πονηρόν τι δεδρακότι καὶ ἀποδρᾶναι πειρωμένῳ τὸ δοῦναι 
δίκην: ἑκάτερον γὰρ κακὸν καὶ τοῖν ἀμφοῖν τὸ χεῖρον οὐχ. εὔκριτον. 


με 
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Realizing, indeed, that unjust blame was being inflicted on you, a 
blame for which you did not bear the remotest responsibility, you determined 
to bear it meekly, preferring reality to appearance. In that way, you might 
seem to have committed some accidental fault in the eyes of men who were 
deceived about you. But acting as you did, you showed yourself a man of 
truly noble character to those who knew you, and to your genuine exaltation 
of soul was joined a modesty in manner. For noble men the mere appearance 
of being evil is more shameful than for evildoers to be such in reality. But 
you have always loved what is appropriate and despised what is improper, 
no matter how profitable it might be for you. Thus, you do everything at 
the proper time, thus you were pursued by honors, and thus, out of respect 
for your elders and friends whom you had as teachers and whom you addressed 
as fathers, you avoided being honored prematurely. For it would be terrible, 
you thought, terrible for you, who taught others to observe proper order, 
to be seen doing just the opposite, and for a boy who was being taught his 
lessons yesterday and the day before to be seated high above men with 
white hair, beards, and staffs. But still, you were not able to overcome the 
insistence of so many people, and out of weariness you gave in; you were 
quite right in doing so, by the way, since it was not the best course to persist 
in refusing, nor did it seem at all proper in fleeing from fame to insult those 
who wanted to honor you. So, granting what was proper to them as well as 
to yourself, you did comply at last, although you gave the impression of 
being in headlong flight. 

Then, on returning home you did not give yourself up to luxury as you 
could have, and you rejected the relaxation you could have indulged in. 
Instead, you toiled at those tasks which befitted a pupil of Hermes,? and you 
continued living your life with Plato and Demosthenes, and briefly you 
concentrated on those disciplines on which a good mind would pride itself. 
After having attained such a level of education as you might have prayed 
for, you confidently employed your skill, and your worthy speech added 
splendor to our fatherland and its citizens. For you thought it neither good 
nor holy to conceal your superior qualities in silence and to be regarded as 
ungrateful toward your country and its children who so vehemently love 
you; rather, you have been fulfilling your obligation to it, both by being 
what you are and by serving as a model for your contemporaries in the 
acquiring of what is truly good. 

_ In addition, you had the most beautiful manner of planting the flower 
of literature, as one might say, in the souls of youth with great gentleness by 
a concise method which you yourself had discovered after much toil. Further- 
more, you were involved in other matters you knew would benefit our 
country, defending the laws whenever they were attacked, giving advice 
whenever it was needed, and providing firm support to certain persons who 
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. Kad «olvov ἄδικον μέμψιν, ἧς δὴ μακρὰν ἀφειστήκεις, προστριβο- 
μένην σοι βλέπων, πράως ἐνεγχεῖν ἔκρινας, τὸ εἶναι τοῦ δοκεῖν προτιμιώ- 
μενος. ἐκείνως μὲν γὰρ ἠπατημένοις ἀνϑρώποις τὸ περί σε ἐδόκεις ἂν 

40 ἴσως ἡμαρτηκέναι τι κατὰ τύχην᾽ οὕτω δὲ τοῖς γε εἰδόσι χρηστὸς ὄντως 
ἐφαίνου, καὶ προσῆν τὸ τὴν ψυχὴν ἀληϑῶς ἐξαίρειν τῇ τῶν Γ τρόπων 
μετριότητι’ καίτοι τοῖς γενναίοις ἀνδράσι τὸ δοχεῖν φαύλοις εἶναι μᾶλλον 
λυπηρὸν ἢ τοῖς πονηροῖς τὸ εἶναι τοιούτοις. ἀλλ᾽ ἀεί σοι τὸ γιγνόμενον 
φίλον καὶ τὸ παρὰ τὸ εἰκὸς μισητόν ἐστι, κἂν ὅτι μάλιστά σοι συνοίσειν 

45 μέλλῃ. οὕτω μετὰ τοῦ καιροῦ πάντα πράττεις, οὕτω παρὰ τῆς τιμής 
ἐδιώκου, οὕτω σὺ διέφυγες τὸ παρὰ τὸν χρόνον τιμᾶσθαι αἰδοῖ τῶν 
πρεσβυτέρων καὶ φίλων οἷς καὶ διδασκάλοις ἐχρήσω καὶ οὓς πατέρας 
προσηγόρευες. δεινὸν γὰρ ου, δεινὸν τηρεῖν τὴν τάξιν διδάσκοντα 
αὐτόν γε τοὐναντίον δοκεῖν ποιεῖν, καὶ τὸν χϑὲς καὶ πρότριτα μαϑητευό- 

50 μενον παῖδα πολιᾶς καὶ πώγωνος καὶ βακτηρίας ὑπερκαθέζεσθαι. οὗ 
why γε ἴσχυες περιγενέσθαι βιαζοµένων τοσούτων, ἀλλ᾽ ὑπενεδίδους 
ἀποκαμών, ἄλλως τε καὶ δίκαιον ὄν' οὗ γὰρ ἀπειθεῖν ὃ ιὰ τέλους κάλλιστον. 
ἦν, οὐδὲ ἐδόκει βέλτιον εἶναι φυγῇ τῆς δόξης ὑβρίζειν τοὺς τιμᾶν 
ἐθέλοντας: νέμων δὲ κἀκείνοις καὶ σαυτῷ | τὰ γιγνόμενα, ὑπήκουες μὲν 

55 ὀψέ, φεύγων δὲ ταχέως ἐφαίνου. 

Καὶ δὴ γενόμενος οἴκοι οὔτε τῇ τρυφῇ σαυτὸν ἐξεδίδους παρὸν 
καὶ τὸ ῥᾳϑυμεῖν ἐξόν σοι διέπτυες. ἐπόνεις δὲ ἐῳ οἷς προσῆκεν Ἑρμοῦ 
τροφίμῳ καὶ διήνυσας τὸν σαυτοῦ βίον {Πλάτωνι καὶ Δημοσθένει συνὼν 
καὶ ὅλως οἷς ἂν νοῦς ἀγαϑὸς λαμπρύνοιτο μαϑήμασιν. εἰς τοσοῦτον δὲ 

60 παιδείας ἐληλακὼς ὁπόσον ἂν αὐτὸς εὔξαιο, ἐχρῶ ϑαρρούντως τῇ τέχνῃ; 
κοσμῶν καὶ τὴν πατρίδα καὶ τοὺς πολίτας ἀγαϑῇ γλώττῃ. οὐδὲ γὰρ 
καλὸν οὐδὲ ὅσιον ἔκρινας σιγῇ τὸ πλεονέκτημα κρύπτειν, καὶ ἀχάριστον 
ὀφθῆναί σε περὶ τὴν ἐνεγκοῦσαν καὶ τοὺς αὐτῇ παῖδας οὕτω μανικῶς 
σε φιλοῦντας. ἀλλ᾽ ἀπεδίδους αὐτῇ τὸ χρέος τοιοῦτός τε φαινόμενος αὐτὸς 

65 καὶ παράδειγμα γενόμενος τοῖς ἥλιξιν εἰς τὴν τῶν καλῶν κτῆσιν. 

Καὶ πρός γε ὅτι κάλλιστον καὶ ἄνθος λόγων, ὡς ἄν τις εἴποι, εἰς 
τὰς τῶν νέων ἐμφυτεύων ψυχὰς μετὰ πολλῆς τῆς ῥᾳστώνης ὁδῷ συντόμῳ 
ἣν αὐτὸς πονήσας ἐξεῦρες. καὶ μὴν καὶ τἆλλα πράττειν ἐφαίνου ἃ 
συνοίσειν ἔγνωκας τῇ πατρίδι, ἐπαμύνων τε τοῖς νόμοις εἰ πολεμοῖντο 

70 καὶ συμβουλεύων, τούτου δέησαν, καὶ ὑπανέχων τισὶ τὸ φρόνημα ἑσμῷ 
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45 
were Oppressed by a swarm of unspeakably difficult problems. Somehow 
you managed to hold together a mind unstrung by a multitude of preoccu- 
pations, and you provided strength to a spirit despairing in the protracted 


struggle against terrible forces4 And, in general, when everything was cast. 


down or just about to fall, you did all you could to straighten it up, offering 
grounds for more excellent hopes, and in your own writings arguing that 
evil is but transient, and that being unable, as Plato says,’ either to reach to 
the heavens or to perish, it must wander about this mortal world; that 
nobody is always above evil, and nobody is always and constantly tried by 
1. For its state, it seems, is never to be stationary or, you could say, never 
without movement. Undoubtedly, then, the good is the exact opposite of 
evil, and it 1s impossible for opposites to join together. 

τς What 15 especially to your credit is that you were accomplishing all 
this in the city,® which could justly be termed the Mother of Rhetoricians, 
or rather, the fount of literature in fact and in appearance. Made fruitful 
by the sagacity and seriousness of her inhabitants, she has always had 
numerous offspring of this sort. These men, knowing that their fathers, 
their fathers’ fathers, and even their more remote ancestors were lovers of 
literature and glory, imitated their ways. They could not bear to think that 
they might be inferior to their forefathers, whose prayers, because of their 
descendents’ inferiority, might come to naught. They believed it would be 
most shameful if the praise bestowed on their own ancestors were measured 
by the shoddiness of their sons, and that it would be a far worse evil for the 
sons to be less distinguished than their fathers than for an Olympic contender 
to be defeated by the strength of his opponent. Indeed, these men, engrossed 
in learning the highest of noble subjects, expended their lives and their 
substance in the pursuit of this, and steadfastly drinking of the bitter root 
of education they then gathered in its fruits, delectable for their noble 
qualities. You, an ardent admirer of these, have surpassed those whom you 
admired. 

It is clear that you are another Erginus—the example is now be- 
coming more obvious—since you displayed the qualities of the elderly in 
your vouth. But that prodigy of your youth, while certainly extraordinary, 
is by no means to be revered; everything inseparably connected with your 
natural gifts is extremely enviable and a cause of wonderment. That prodigy, 
though, does not imply any virtue of body or soul, for it comes about of its 
own accord, whereas what you have since achieved, the result of toil and 
sweat, gives proof of a real man and bears witness to a soul brimming over 
with virtue, always preferring better things to lesser, condemning ease and 
praising hard work. That wonder, moreover, disappears with old age. Who 
would marvel at white hair on an old man ? In your case, however, the wonder 
is celebrated no less now than before, for having arrived at such an advanced 
age vou have not passed your prime in literary composition. The letter you 
have now sent to us makes this clear, charming as it is with the bloom of 
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τινι βαρυνόµενον δυσπραγιῶν ἀμυθήτων' καί που καὶ διάνοιαν ἐκλυϑεῖσαν 
ὄχλῳ πραγμάτων συνέσφιγξας καὶ ψυχῇ ἀπειρηχυίᾳ τῷ χρόνῳ δεινοῖς 
παλαίειν τόνον ἐτίϑεις. καὶ ὅλως πᾶν τὸ κείμενον ἢ αὐτίκα τοῦτο 
πεσεῖσϑαι μέλλον, τό γε εἴς σε ἧκον, ἐπανορϑοῦν οὐ διέλιπες χρηστοτέραις 
ἐπαλείφων ἐλπίσι καὶ πείϑων τοῖς παρὰ σαυτοῦ λόγοις ὡς οὐκ ἀμετάβατα 
τὰ χακά, ἀλλ᾽ ἀνάγκη, κατὰ Πλάτωνα, τῶν οὐρανῶν οὐκ ἐνὸν αὐτοῖς 
ἅπτεσθαι οὐδ᾽ ἀπολέσϑαι δυνάμενα, τὸν ϑνητὸν περινοστεῖν κόσμον" 
καὶ μηδένα μὲν ἀεὶ τούτων ἀνώτερον εἶναι, μηδένα δὲ πάλιν ἀεὶ καὶ 
συνεχῶς τουτωνὶ πειρᾶσθαι. στάσις γὰρ αὐτῶν, ὡς ἔοικε, τὸ μηδαμοῦ 
στῆναι δύνασϑαι μηδὲ ἀτρεμεῖν εἰκότως: ταυτὶ γὰρ δήπουϑεν ἀγαϑὰ 
ἄκρως ἐναντία τοῖς κακοῖς, καὶ τὰ οὕτως ἔχοντα συνελϑεῖν ἀδύνατον. 
Τὸ δὲ δὴ μάλιστά σε κοσμοῦν, ταυτὶ διετελεῖτο πραττόμενα ἐν 
πόλει μητρὶ ῥητόρων δικαίως ἂν προσηγορευμένῃ, μᾶλλον δὲ πηγῇ τῶν 
λόγων καὶ οὔσῃ καὶ φαινομένῃ. ἄφϑονος γὰρ ἦν ἀεὶ ὁ τοιοῦτος αὐτῇ 
τόχος ἀγχινοίᾳ καὶ σπουδῇ τῶν οἰκητόρων ἀρδευομένῃ, οἳ δὴ λόγων τε 
καὶ δόξης ἐραστὰς ἐγνωκότες τοὺς γεγεννηκότας καὶ τοὺς ἐκείνους καὶ 
πρός γε ἔτι τοὺς ἀνωτέρω, ἐμιμοῦντο τοὺς τούτων τρόπους, οὐκ ἀνεκτὸν 
ἡγούμενοι δόξαι γονέων ἐλάττους καὶ τῇ παρ᾽ αὐτῶν πονηρίᾳ πατρικὰς 
εὐχὰς ἀπρακτῆσαι. ᾧοντο γὰρ αἴσχιστον | εἶναι ἀπὸ τῆς τῶν παίδων 
φαυλότητος τῶν αὐτῶν αἰνεῖσθαι προγόνους, καὶ πολλῷ γε κάκιον εἶναι 
τῆς τῶν πατέρων ἀρετῆς ἡττηϑῆναι παῖδας ἢ τῆς ἀντιπάλων ἰσχύος 
᾿Ολυμπιάσιν ἀγωνιζόμενον. καὶ δὴ περὶ τὴν μάϑησιν τῶν κρατίστων 
ἐν τοῖς καλοῖς διατρίβοντες τόν τε βίον τήν τε οὐσίαν εἰς τὴν ταύτης 
ϑήραν ἀνήλισκον, καὶ τὴν πικρὰν τῆς παιδείας ῥίζαν μάλα καρτερῶς 
πίνοντες εἶθ᾽ ἡδεῖς ἐτρύγων τοὺς ταύτης καρποὺς τῆς γενναιότητος 
ἕνεκα" τούτων αὐτὸς γενόμενος ζηλωτὴς παρήνεγκας οὓς ἐζήλωσας. 
Ἐφάνης τοίνυν ᾿Εργῖνος ἄλλος-- Ίδη γὰρ σαφέστερον τὸ παρά- 
δειγμα γίνεται---δεικνὺς τὰ τῶν γερόντων ἐν νεότητι. πλὴν ἐκεῖνό γε τὸ 
τέρας τὸ περὶ τὸν νέον συμβὰν παράδοξον μὲν ἀτεχνῶς, σεμνὸν δὲ 
οὐδαμῶς, ὃ δὲ τῇ σῇ παρηκολούϑησε φύσει ὑπερφυῶς ζηλωτὸν μετὰ τοῦ 
παρέχειν ϑαυμάζειν. ἐκεῖνο μὲν γὰρ αὐτόματον γεγονὸς οὔτε σώματος 
ἀρετὴν οὔτε ψυχῆς ἐμφαίνει τὸ σὸν δὲ τοῦτο δείκνυσι τὸν ὡς ἀληθῶς 
ἄνδρα ἱδρῶσί τε καὶ πόνοις κτηθέν, καὶ γίνεται τεκμήριον ψυχῆς ἀρετῆς 
γεμούσης πανταχοῦ προτιϑεμένης τῶν ἐλασσόνων τὰ κρείττω, καὶ τὸ 
ἀνακεῖσθαι ψόγον, τὸ δὲ σπουδάζειν ἔπαινον ἡγουμένης. καὶ μὴν ΥΕΥΥ- 
ρακότος ἐκεῖνο τὸ ϑαῦμα ἀπέπτη. τίς γὰρ ἂν εἶχε ϑαυμάζειν πολιὰν ἐν 
γερόντι φαινομένην; τὸ δὲ ἐπί σοι ϑαῦμα οὐχ Ὧττόν γε ὑμνεῖται νῦν ἢ 
προτοῦ: εἰς γὰρ τοσόνδε γῆρας ἐληλακὼς εἰς τὴν τῶν λόγων φορὰν 
οὐ παρήκμασας. καὶ δηλοῖ τὰ νῦν ἐπεσταλμένα σοι πρὸς ἡμᾶς ϑέλγοντα 
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artistic beauty and its overwhelming power of persuasion. 

If this letter of yours had not been so full of your magic spells and of 
such great compelling power, it would not have persuaded me to reply 
immediately upon receiving it at a time when I was surrounded by so many 
things to do and after I had convinced myself that there was another time 
for writing, while the present called only for deeds. But now the voice of the 
teacher is a piercing goad, the beauty in his letter a magnet attracting the 
iron, the gracefulness flowing through it all an invitation to imitate it; its 
forcefulness became an exacting tyrant commanding and compelling us to 
write immediately, as you can imagine. At any rate, it permitted no delay, 
and, for many reasons, it was neither possible nor proper to disobey. I rose, 
then, from my chair, for at the moment your letter was read to me I was 
seated there in the presence of a large number of people; I left more quickly 
than usual, and as soon as I got inside I started writing. 

You would have received this letter long before this if your own letter 
more than anything else had not become a hindrance to my hand. Of course, 
I am well aware that the contradiction in this statement, taken as it stands, 
would be puzzling to anyone who heard it, for it surely seems like a riddle 
to say that your letter was at the same time an invitation and a sort of hin- 
drance. The truth of the matter is this: looking at your letter I seemed to be 
looking at you, its author, at the same time, and my mind formed an image of 
your character, and at the seeming vision of the one I love my hand under- 
standably became motionless, so that the vision was both an enchantment 
and an obstacle. But the enchantment prevailed, and the obstacle did not 
prove to be absolute. Furthermore, you appeared to the eyes of my mind 
quietly with that pleasant smile of yours trying to guess from my expression, 
as has always been your wont, whether I wanted you to recite something 
from my favorite writings. They would be instructive, too, those writings 
composed by men who are distinguished in works of distinction, whose 
virtuous ways keep their names alive to the present and will rightly keep 
them alive forever, since virtue is immortal. Then you seemed to take hold 
of your accustomed method of instruction, and your speech was not devoid 
of pleasantry. I imagined that you were also doing this, asking a question 
and skillfully discussing it with a great deal of charm and without a trace 
of arguing, then, when others were at a loss, again being there to offer a 
solution. This, indeed, was your habitual way of doing things, which became 
my usual fare. 

These thoughts made me long to get together with this wise man and to 
converse with him, grasp his hand and hold tightly to him until he should 
share with me some of the ideas he has treasured up, which he might not 
share with everyone. This was my quite understandable reaction to your 
letter. For words are images of the soul; a passionate lover cannot look at 
them without also desiring the prototypo of his love. In fact, this is the main 
point of my letter, that is, to write: write no longer, but, as they say, run 
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110 τῷ ἄνθει τῆς εὐμουσίας καὶ μετὰ περιουσίας τὸ πείϑειν ἔχοντα. 

Εἰ μὴ γὰρ πολὺ τῶν ἰύγγων ἐνεπίμπλαντο τῆς σῆς γοητείας καὶ 
πολλή τις ἦν ἰσχὺς ἐν αὐτοῖς, οὐκ ἂν τοσοῖσδε πράγμασί µε κυκλούμενον, 
καὶ πεπεισμένον ἐμαυτὸν ἔχοντα λόγων μὲν ἄλλον εἶναι καιρόν, τὸν δὲ 
παρόντα. τοῦ πράττειν μόνον, ἀντεπιστέλλειν ἀνέπειϑον εὐϑὺς φανέντα 

115 τὰ γράμματα. νῦν δὲ κέντρον ἄντικρυς ἡ διδασκάλου φωνὴ καὶ ἢ ἐν τοῖς 
γράμμασιν ὥρα μαγνῆτις σίδηρον ἕλκουσα καὶ ἡ διὰ πάντων ῥέουσα 
χάρις παράκλησις εἰς μίμησιν ἣν, καὶ ἡ ἐν ἐκείνοις ἰσχὺς τύραννος 
γέγονεν ἀκριβὴς ἐπιστέλλειν εὐϑὺς ἐπιτάττουσα καὶ βιαζομένη, πῶς 
οἴει, οὐδὲ γοῦν ἀναβολὴν συνεχώρει: ῇ γε ἀπειθεῖν οὐχ ἦν οὐδ᾽ ἐχρῆν 

190 πολλῶν ἕνεκα. τῆς γοῦν καϑέδρας ἐξαναστάς---αὐτοῦ μοι γὰρ καϑεζομένῳ 
τὸ τηνικαῦτα ἐπὶ πολλῶν ἀνεγινώσκετό σοι τὰ γεγραμμένα-- ἄπειμι 
θᾶττον τοῦ εἰωθότος καὶ εὐθὺς γενόμενος ἔνδον ἠρξάμην γράφειν. 

Καὶ εἶχες ἂν ταυτὶ πρὸ πολλοῦ εἰ μὴ τὰ σὰ πάλιν γράμματα, 
μᾶλλον | ἢ τἆλλα πάντα, τῇ χειρὶ γέγονε κώλυμα. τὴν δὲ τῶν λόγων 

195 ἐναντιότητα εὖ οἵδ᾽ ὅτι ϑαυμάσει τις ἐπιπολαίως ἀκούσας: ἔοικε γὰρ 
ἀτεχνῶς αἰνίγματι, εἰ δὴ τὰ γράμματα γέγονε παράκλησις ἅμα καὶ 
εἶργόν τι. ἔχει δ᾽ οὖν τὸν τρόπον τόνδε τἀληϑές. ἐδόκουν σε βλέπειν τὸν 
γεγραφότα τὰ γεγραμμένα σοι βλέπων καὶ ὁ νοῦς ἀνέπλαττεν ἤδη τὸ 
σὸν ἦθος, καὶ τῷ ϑεωρεῖν δοκεῖν τὸν ἐρώμενον ἡ χεὶρ εἰκότως οὐχ 

130 ἐνεργὸς ἦν, ὥστε αὐτὸ καὶ ϑέλγον ἦν καὶ προσίστατο. νενίκηκε δὲ τὸ 
ϑέλγον καὶ τὸ προσιστάμενον οὐκ ἐκώλυσεν ἄχρι τέλους. πλὴν ἐφαίνου 
τοῖς ὀφθαλμοῖς τοῦ νοὸς ἡδύ τι μειδιῶν ἠρέμα καὶ ἀπὸ τῆς ὄψεως τῆς 
ἐμῆς στοχαζόμενος, ὡς ἀεί σοι πέπρακτο, εἴ σε βουλοίμην τι λέγειν τῶν 
ἐμοὶ χεχαρισμένων. εἶεν δ᾽ ἂν ταῦτα τῶν ὠφελεῖν δυναμένων, λέγω δὴ 

136 τῶν πονηϑέντων ἐκείνοις τοῖς ἐν εὐδοχίμοις εὐδοχιμήσασιν, οἷς h zo 
τρόπων ἀρετὴ κατέχει τοὔνομα μέχρι νῦν καὶ καϑέξει γε Duta, ἄχρι 
παντός, ἀνθ’ ὧν τὸ χρῆμα τῆς ἀρετῆς ἀθάνατον. ἔπειτ᾽ ἐδόκεις ἅπτεσθαι 
τῆς εἰωϑυίας παιδείας, μηδὲ παιδιᾶς ἀμοιροῦντος τοῦ λόγου" ἐφαίνου 
δὲ τῇ φαντασίᾳ καὶ τοῦτο πράττων, ἐπερωτῶν τι καὶ Bogie reyes Ueto 

140 πολλῆς τινος χάριτος καὶ μακρὰν ἀφεστηκὼς ἔριδος, εἶτα ἀπορούντων 
τῶν ἄλλων αὐτὸς σὺ πάλιν ἐκεῖνο λύων, τοῦτο δὴ τὸ συνεχῶς σοι 
πραττόμενον καὶ ἡμῖν γενόμενον τράπεζα. i mE 

Ταῦτά μοι γέγονε πρόφασις ἐπιθυμῆσαι τ sopra ue συγ- 

γενέσθαι τούτῳ καὶ διαλέξεσθαι καὶ τῆς χειρός μι ἔχεσθαι 
145 ἕως ἂν ἡμῖν µεταδοίη τῶν αὑτῷ τεϑησαυρισμένων καὶ οὐ τοις pie 
μεϑεκτῶν ἴσως. εἰκότως δέ μοι γέγονεν ἐκ των γραμμάτων s iu 06 
εἰκόνες γὰρ τῆς ψυχῆς οἱ λόγοι ἃς οὐχ ἔνι σα ο ἐρρωμ. s 
ἐρῶντας καὶ μὴ τὰ πρωτότυπα ζητεῖν ὧν ἐρῶσι, καὶ 9 ἘΠ . 
ἐπιστολῆς ἀφορμήν, τοῦτο δὴ τὸ γράψαι᾽ μηκέτι Υράφς, ἀλλ. ολῳ 
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here with all speed.” Now, at the very least, be assured that when you come 
here to us after so many years you will look upon a face quite dear to you, 
and at the same time provide us with an equal pleasure. Of course, I am 
saying this in assuming that you are not suffering from any bodily impedi- 
ment, and that no external obstacle should stand in your way; I shall not 
speak of old age in case that term should offend you who, it is said, still give 
evidence of vigorous health. Yet what could I possibly say that would not be 
pleasing to you? For to one who knows how to be a friend, even the jibe of a 
friend is pleasant. So now, with feet growing old run here as quickly as pos- 
sible. You will, for one thing, show yourself as a man ready to obey; for 
another, as a real lover who knows just when to stay still and when to move, 
who avoids what is too hasty but also hates what is too slow, who knows 
well what is the exact opposite of wickedness. 

I think that if you yield to my request, you will not encounter any 
difficulty. In fact, quite the contrary, as soon as you leave the city? and take 
the road leading here, you will see how pleasant it is; whether you ride or 
stop and get off your horse and refresh yourself at the cool springs, and when 
you sleep under the shade of the leaves rustling above and whispering some- 
thing pleasant as they are blown by the breeze. Everyone would say that 
the most wonderful lot has fallen to you, and that as a result, the most 
wonderful things have swiftly come together, those I have just described 
and others far superior. For you will have left the city in peace; it is not 
lacking any necessities; it is not deprived of anything which a flourishing 
city might enjoy; it already possesses great things and hopes for greater, 
and even these it regards as small compared to the still greater things hoped 
for. For it has an excellent charioteer who knows how to drive a chariot and 
a pilot seated at the tiller at whose nod all obey, which more than anything 
else is needed to keep a ship afloat. Not only that, but the fact that the 
road is clear of bandits is not a small thing; equally important now is that 
the season, or if you wish, the best of seasons, the queen, some wonderful 
man might term it, is able to furnish things from her own storehouse. Right 
now she will present you with rivers so wild and swollen as to be navigable, 
so calm as to allow horses to ford them without having to swim, a road free 
of swamps, clouds of dust, cold, burning heat, and slippery mud. For this 
season, being temperate, avoids those conditions which could cause distress. 
And what will you think, tell me, of the wide variety of flowers, beds of violets, 
lihes, rosebushes, and many others like these, gratifying one’s sense of smell 
with their own natural and inimitable fragrance? For whatever is not 
contrived is clearly superior to something artificially prepared in imitation 
of it. Bear in mind, too, the pleasant grass, gleaming like emeralds, providing 
abundant nourishment for the flocks, a brilliant feast for the eyes and a 
soft bedding for weary bodies; the plain stretching into the distance, the 
nurse of herds of beasts which bound about, run, contend with one another 
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τρέχε ποδί φασι. νῦν γοῦν τοσούτων ἐτῶν ὃς ἡμᾶς ἀφιξόμενος ϑεασό- 
μενός τε ἅμα φιλτάτην σοι πάντως ὄψιν καὶ παρέξων γε τὴν ἴσην χάριν 
εὖ ἴσϑι. τουτὶ δὲ λέγω εἰ μή σοί τι τῶν περὶ τὸ σῶμα ἐμποδῶν γίγνοιτο 
ἢ τινα τῶν ϑύραϑεν κωλυμάτων προσταίη, ἐῶ γὰρ λέγειν τὸ γῆρας, μή 
σε λυπήσω τῷ ῥήματι «τὰ τῶν σφριγώντων,; ὥς φασιν, ἐπιδεικνύμενον 
ἄτι, καίτοι τί ἂν ἐξ ἐμοῦ λέγοιτο ὃ μή σοι γένοιτο φίλον; φιλεῖν γὰρ 
εἰδότι καὶ σκῶμμα φίλου γλυκύ. δράμε δὴ σύντονον δρόμον παρηβηκόσι 
ποσὶ καὶ δείξεις μὲν τὸν ὑπακούειν ἕτοιμον | ὄντα, δείξεις δὲ τὸν γνησίως 
ἐρῶντα καὶ τοῦ μένειν καὶ πινεῖσθαι καιρὸν εἰδότα, καὶ gayov μὲν τὸ 
προπετές, μισοῦντα δὲ τὸ νωθρόν, κακίας ἐπιστάμενον τὰς ἄκρας 
ἐναντιότητας. 
Καὶ μὴν πεισϑέντι οὐδὲν ἄν, οἶμαι, δυσχερὲς ἀπαντήσοι. τοὐναντίον 
μὲν οὖν ἀτεχνῶς, ὅ τι χαρίεν, προελϑόντι τε τοῦ ἄστεος εὐϑὺς καὶ τῆς 
φερούσης ὣς ἡμᾶς ἁψαμένῳ, ἐλαύνοντί τε καὶ µη, ἀποβάντι τε τοῦ E 
καὶ ἑστιωμένῳ παρὰ ψυχροῖς νάμασιν, ὑπνοῦντι τε ὑπὸ σκιὰν φύλλων 
ἐπισειομένων σοι καὶ ψιϑυριζόντων εὐφρόσυνόν τι προσβολαῖς αὔρας. ὥστε 
τὴν καλλίστην σοι μοῖραν συγκεκληρῶσϑαι πᾶς τις ἂν φαίη, καὶ διὰ 
τοῦτο τὰ κάλλιστα συνδεδραμηχέναι ταυτὶ τὰ ἔναγχος εἰρημένα καὶ τὰ 
τούτων πολλῷ κρείττω. τὸ τὴν πόλιν ἐν εἰρῆνῃ σε λιπεῖν, τὸ μηδὲν 
ἐκείνην δεῖσθαι τῶν ἀναγκαίων, τὸ οἷς ἂν τέρποιτο πόλις εὐϑηνουμένη 
ταύτην μὴ στέρεσθαι, τὸ μεγάλα μὲν αὐτὴν ἔχειν ἤδη, μείζονα δὲ ἐλπίζειν, 
καὶ μικρὰ τὰ ὄντα νομίζειν τῷ τῶν ἐλπιζομένων μεγέϑει. ἔχει γὰρ 
ἡνίοχον τὸν τηλικοῦτον ἐπιστάμενον ἅρμα ἐλαύνειν καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ο ον 
καθήµενον, οὗ τῷ νεύματι πάντες εἴκουσιν, ὃ δὴ μάλιστα πάντων πέφυκε 
σώζειν ναῦν. οὐ μὴν ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸ τὴν ὁδὸν λῃστῶν καϑαρεύειν οὐ 
μικρόν, μέγα δὲ καὶ τὸ τὴν ὥραν, εἰ δὲ βούλει, τῶν ὡρῶν τὴν ἀμείνω, 
τὴν βασίλισσαν, εἶπεν ἄν τις ἀνὴρ ϑαυμάσιος, τὰ παρ᾽ ἑαυτῆς χορηγούσαν 
ἔχειν. ποταμοὺς ἀγρίους καὶ ναυσιπόρους νυνί σοι πράους αὕτη παρέξεται 
ἵπποις συγχωροῦντας τὴν διάβασιν ἄνευ τοῦ δεῖσθαι νήχεσθαι, ο 
τελμάτων ἀπηλλαγμένην καὶ κονιορτοῦ καὶ ψύχους καὶ xa ouóe καὶ 
πηλοῦ ποιοῦντος ὄλισθον: μέση γὰρ οὖσα τῇ κράσει φεύγει τὰ παρὰ τῶν 
λυπεῖν δυναμένων ἕξεων. ποῦ δὲ καὶ ϑήσεις, εἶπέ μοι, ἀνδέων ΟΠ. 
τὴν πολλήν, ἰωνιῶν, κρινωνιῶν καὶ ῥοδωνιῶν, πολλῶν ἑτέρων 3919080 
χαριζομένων ὀσφρήσεσιν ὀδμὴν αὐτόματον καὶ ἀμίμητον; τὸ γὰρ 
ἀμήχανον ἅπαν τοῦ ταῖς μεϑόδοις πρὸς ἐκεῖνο σκευαζομένου anes 
ὑπέρκειται. ἐνϑυμοῦ καὶ φίλην πόαν ἐοικυῖάν τε σμαράγδῳ καὶ ο 
τοῖς κτήνεσιν ἄφθονον γινομένην, ὄψεις τε λαμπρῶς τση καὶ av 
στρωμνῆς ὑποβεβλημένην κεκμηκόσι σώμασι' πεδίον διχινούμενον ἐς 
μακράν, ἀγέλας τρέφον ϑηρίων πηδώντων, τρεχόντων, ἁμιλλωμένων, 
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as though they were doing everything deliberately in order to escort way- 
farers along in good spirits. 

We could also mention the springs, the wells, the water bubbling up 
from the rocks, and the limpid, racing stream which seems deep as it reflects 
the vault of the clear sky. You can see some fish feeding in the pools of the 
streams and at times leaping above the surface of the water to catch insects. 
How could you not long for such a feast? All of this gives great joy and plea- 
sure. Then too, whenever you call to mind some of the sweet-singing birds 
swallows, nightingales, blackbirds, jays, and many others chirping on all 
sides, you will prick up your ears; you will call people in the country extreme- 
ly happy, and you will just about commiserate with those who stay at 
home in the spring. Indeed, spring, the source of all this, will furnish still 
other pleasures for you; such as the trees standing tall, covered with leaves 
of green, a pleasing sight, and at the same time beating off the strong rays 
of the sun with their thick foliage. The manner in which the trees allow the 
sun to shine gently upon whomever its rays fall is beneficial in all respects 
for they permit it to spread its warmth in moderation and prevent the diaconi 
fort caused by excessive exposure. But your happiness certainly will not Stop 
here for, in addition, the fruits which plants bring forth in spring will become 
your fare, and edible herbs will present you with an unexpected repast 

People should not think, however, that we are writing a work in praise 
of our teacher and a description of the lovely spring rather than a letter 
for it was not my intention to do this; but out of love for the former and out 
of joy in the latter, I raced on and then found I could not quickly turn 
around, since I was held back by love for both. So that we might not wander 
too far off the right path, therefore, I shall say only this much and be done 
The queen of seasons will fill all your senses with discreet pleasure; she alone 
must be blamed for what I have written; she must be deeply loved and she 
must be warmly thanked because of her many charms. She herself, in sum 
will gratify you to the utmost on your journey here, and she will be our 
gentle guide on your return home; she will safely return the joyful cn 
to the joyful city, where he will sing a hymn of thanks to the emperor.!° For 
he makes it resplendent both by his presence and by maintaining it in peace 
through his daily concern. He also causes it to flourish anew with the laws 
and customs of the Romans by which the city had been ruled before it was 
subjected to barbarian servitude like a body decrepit with age.” This gives 
me a twofold cause for gladness: the city dear to me is prosperin τ. the 

one effecting this prosperity is also most dear to me. : 

ο i indeed you should have Chrysoloras as a traveling companion—for 
hear he intends to come here—a man who knows how to speak, how to be 

silent, how to act, how to relax, even how to be a bit playful, and all at the 
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ὥσπερ ἐπίτηδες πάντα ποιούντων ἅπερ ἂν προπέμψειεν ὁδοιποροῦντας 
190 σὺν εὐθυμία. 

Πηγὰς δέ τις ἂν εἴποι καὶ κρήνας καὶ ἀναπηδῶν ὕδωρ ἐκ πέτρας 
καὶ λαμπρὸν ῥόϑιον νάον καὶ βυϑὸν | φαινόμενον ὑπὸ τῆς ἄκρας αἰϑ-ρίας, 
καὶ ὁρωμένους ἰχϑῦς τινας διαιτωμένους ἐν τοῖς μυχοῖς τῶν ῥευμάτων, 
καί που καὶ ἀναπηδῶντας τῇ τῶν ὑδάτων ἐπιφανείᾳ ϑήρας ἕνεκα 

195 ζωυφίων. πῶς οὐκ ἂν ἐπιϑυμήσαις τοιαύτης ϑοίνης; πολλή τις ἐξ 
ἁπάντων ἡ τέρψις καὶ ἡδονῇ. ὅταν γε μὴν ἐνϑυμηϑῇς τῶν μουσυτῶν 
τινας ὄρνις, χελιδόνας, ἀηδόνας, κοττύφους, κίττας, πολλοὺς ἑτέρους 
ἔνϑεν κἀκεῖθεν περιλαλοῦντας, μετέωρον ἕξεις τὴν ἀκοήν, καὶ εὐδαι- 
μονίσεις γε πάντως τοὺς ἐν ἀγροῖς καὶ μονονουχὶ ταλανίσεις τοὺς οἴκοι 

900 μένοντας Ἶρος. ὃ δή σοι τούτων αἴτιον ðv προσχορηγήσει καὶ ἕτερα’ 
δένδρα εἰς ὕψος ἡρμένα καὶ χλοεροῖς κομῶντα τοῖς φύλλοις, ϑέαμα ἡδύ, 
καὶ ἅμα τὸ σφοδρὸν τῆς ἀκτῖνος τῇ πυκνότητι τῶν φύλλων ἀποκρουόμενα. 
οὕτω γὰρ αὐτὴν ἐπιτρέπει προσομιλεῖν φιλανϑρώπως οἷς ἂν συγγένοιτο, 
ὣς ἔχειν εὖ ἐν ἅπασι τὸ προσομιλεῖν' ϑάλπειν τε γὰρ ἐᾷ τῷ μετρίως 

906 συνεῖναι καὶ λυπεῖν οὐ δίδωσιν ὑπερβολῇ συνουσίας. οὐ μήν γε μέχρι 
τούτου τὸ εὔδαιμον, ἀλλὰ καὶ φυτά σοι γενήσεται τράπεζα ὁπόσα Ίρι 
πέφυκε φέρειν καρποὺς καὶ τῶν ἐδωδίμων βοτάναι ὄψον ὑποκείσεται 
σχέδιον. 

᾿Αλλ᾽ ἵνα μή τισι δόξωμεν τόν τε διδάσκαλον ἐπαινεῖν καὶ τὸ 

910 φίλον ἔαρ ἐκφράζειν μᾶλλον ἢ ἐπιστέλλειν---οὐδὲ γὰρ προκείμενόν μοι 
τοῦτο ποιῆσαι ἀλλ᾽ ἐξέδραμον μὲν εὐκόλως φιλῶν ἐκεῖνον καὶ τούτῳ 
χαίρων, ἐπαναστρέφειν δὲ συντόμως οὐκ ἦν, κατεῖχε γὰρ ὁ πρὸς ἑκάτερον 
ἔρως-- ἵνα τοίνυν μὴ πολὺ τοῦ προσήκοντος παρεξέλϑοιμι τοσοῦτον 
εἰπὼν ἀπαλλάξομαι. ἐμπλήσει σοι πᾶσαν αἴσθησιν σώφρονος ἡδονῆς ἢ 

915 βασίλισσα τῶν ὡρῶν, ἣν δεῖ μόνην αἰτιᾶσϑαι τῶν εἰρημένων καὶ πολλῷ 
φιλτάτην ἄγειν καὶ πολλὴν ἐκείνῃ χάριν εἰδέναι τῶν γε χαρίτων ἕνεκα τῶν 
πολλῶν. αὕτη σοι, συντόμως εἰπεῖν, καὶ πρὸς ἡμᾶς ἐρχομένῳ τὰ μέγιστα 
χαριεῖται καὶ οἴκαδε ἐπανιόντι μετὰ ῥᾳστώνης ἡγήσεται” καὶ ἐπανασώσει 
τῇ πόλει χαιρούσῃ χαίροντα τὸν πολίτην, ἄσοντά τι τῷ βασιλεῖ χαρι- 

220 στήριον, κοσμοῦντι τε αὐτὴν τῷ παρεῖναι καὶ ἠρεμεῖν παρέχοντι ταῖς 
ἐφ᾽ ἑκάστης φροντίσι, καὶ τὰ τῶν “Ῥωμαίων 197 καὶ νόμους ἐν οἷς ἢ 
πόλις ἐπολιτεύετο, βαρβαρικῇ δουλείᾳ κατενεχϑέντα καθάπερ σῶμα 
σεσηπὸς γῆρᾳ, ἀνηβᾶν αὐτῇ δεδωκότι: ὅ με καὶ διπλῇ δίδωσι χαίρειν, 
ᾧ τε τὴν ἐμοὶ φίλην εὖ πάσχειν τῷ τε τὸν ποιοῦντα εὖ ἔμοιγε φίλτατον 

295 εἶναι. 

Εἰ δὲ δὴ καὶ τὸν Χρυσολωρᾶν ἕξεις συνοδοιπόρον---ἀκούω γὰρ 
ἐλεύσεσθαι μέλλοντα---τὸν εἰδότα μὲν λέγειν, εἰδότα δὲ σιγᾶν, εἰδότα 
δὲ πράττειν, εἰδότα δὲ ἡσυχάζειν, | εἰδότα δέ που καὶ παίζειν, πάντα 
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proper time and with reason, Hercules, how happy you will be in his com- 
pany!? Everyone would say that good and favorable fortune has become 
your lifelong companion. Indeed, this is what I previously alluded to, for 
without this good fortune everything would not go so smoothly for you. 

I know I have stretched out this letter too long, and I would like to 
ask pardon if there should be any criticism. Still, perhaps something not 
completely unreasonable was said, but it seems more fitting to entrust any 
dispute about this to you, and so I think I should stop now. Defend me, if 
need be, before all men, so that you do not have to be punished for our 
failings. For I believe you could rightly say, if this letter should be applauded, 
that you were the first to enjoy it; whereas if the opposite occurs and it is 
poorly received, it is you they will laugh at, since more than anyone else 
it was you who provided us with the seed of writing, and so either you did 
not do a good job of sowing good seed, or you did not sow it where you 
should have sown it or when you should have, or somehow or other you did 
a poor job of providing that seed. Let me also address myself to those who 
criticize lengthy letters, who regard as sheer nonsense every excusing circum- 
stance which a person who has not written most laconically might put 
forth. I should have written frequently to the man who set me on the path of 
writing, but I have not done so at all; I was prevented, alas, by calamities 
which befell all of us. But now the most ruinous fate has passed on, and we 
can make our thoughts known to each other. As a form of compensation, 
therefore, one must send many letters to him who has received none at all 
for so many years. It follows that by writing so many, when I could write 
even more numerous and more lengthy ones, I err on the side of conciseness; 
if this is the case, then those people would be in the wrong who would accuse 
the present letter of excessive length. 


* The reference to the Emperor in the city and its recovery from barbarian servi- 
tude (lines 219-25) make it certain that this letter was written while John VII ruled in 
Thessalonica from 1403 to 1408. Since he settled there in the fall of 1403, the references 
to spring place it in 1404 at the earliest. 

? Erginus, one of the Argonauts, the son of Clymenus, was ridiculed by the women 
of Lemnos because, although young, his hair was white, yet he won the foot race in full 
armor: Pindar, Olympian Odes, 4, 19-28; see also Scholia vetera in Pindari carmina, ed. 
A. B. Drachmann, I (Leipzig, 1953), 135-37. Libanius (Epist. 300, 3) compliments one of 
his correspondents: ‘‘not because what befell Erginus, the white hair in youth, also befell 
you, but because you lived in an adult manner before you left childhood." 

* A student of oratory. 

* Most probably this refers to the support given by Ivankos to Manuel during his 
ill-fated reign in Thessalonica, 1382-1387. 

5 Theaetetus, 176a. 


i Apparently Thessalonica, which had indeed produced a long line of literary men 
and rhetoricians, including two of Manuel’s teachers, Ivankos and Cydones. 


1 There is no record of Manuel’s being away from Constantinople from mid-1403 
to 1408, yet it is clear that this letter was written in the countryside not far from Thessa- 
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μετὰ τοῦ καιροῦ καὶ σὺν λόγῳ, “Ἡράκλεις, ὡς εὐδαίμων σύ γε τῆς 
980 συντυχίας. πάντες ἂν φαῖεν τὴν ἀγαϑήν τε καὶ χαρίεσσαν τύχην σύντροφόν 
σοι γεγονέναι' ὃ δὴ καὶ πρὶν ἠνιξάμην, μηδὲ γὰρ ἂν ἄνευ ταύτης οὕτω 
πάντα σοι κατὰ τρόπον χωρεῖν. 

Οἴδα παρεκτείνας τὰ γράμματα καὶ παρῃτούμην ἂν αὐτὸς εἶ τις 
ἐγκαλεῖν βούλοιτο. ἴσως δ᾽ ἄν τι καὶ εἴρητο μὴ παντελῶς ἔξω λόγου, 
996 δόξαν δὲ πρεπωδέστερόν σοι τὸν περὶ τοῦδε πόλεμον ἀναθεῖναι δεῖν 
φήϑην αὐτὸς ἡσυχάζειν. ἀμύνου δὴ δέησαν κατ᾽ ἄνδρα Ix μὴ τῶν 
ἡμετέρων ἁμαρτημάτων αὐτός γε δοίης τὴν δίκην. ὥσπερ γάρ, olyat, 
δίκαιον εἴποις ἄν, εἰ τύχοι κρότων τὰ γράμματα, αὐτόν σε πρῶτον αὐτῶν 
ἀπολαῦσαι, οὕτω δὴ καὶ τοὐναντίον, ἀδοξίας τετυχηκότων, αὐτὸς 
940 ὀφλήσεις τὸν γέλωτα, ὅς γε μηδενὸς ἡμῖν ἔλαττον τὸ τῶν λόγων παρέσχες 
σπέρμα, εἴτε τὸ καλὸν οὐ καλῶς κατεβάλου, ἣ οὗ οὐκ ἔδει ἢ ὃτ οὐκ 
ἔδει, εἴϑ᾽ ὁπωσδήποτε γέγονε τὸ μὴ καλῶς παρασχεῖν. δίδως εἰπεῖν τι 
καὶ αὐτὸν πρὸς τοὺς τὰς μακρὰς ἐπιστολὰς μεμφομένους, λῆρον ἄντικρυς 
οἰομένους παραιτουμένην πᾶσαν περίστασιν ἣν ἄν τις ἴσως προβάλλοιτο 
245 uh γράψας ὅλως λακωνικῶς. ἔδει με συχνὰ γράφειν τῷ τὰς ὁδούς 
παρεσχηκότι τοῦ γράφειν, τὸ δὲ γέγονεν οὐδαμῶς, τῶν κοινῶν Ἠροσατας 
μένων συμφορῶν, ὡς οὐκ ὤφελε' νῦν ἡ κάκιστ᾽ ἀπολουμένη πάρελήλυθε 
μοῖρα καὶ ἔξεστι ποιεῖν ἑκάστῳ τὸ παριστάμενον. δεῖ τοίνυν ἐξ ἀντιρ- 
ρόπου κομιδῇ πολλὰ πέμπειν ᾧ τὸ πρὶν οὐδαμῶς ποσούπων ἐτῶν" Ἔα 
950 δὴ τοσαῦτα γράφων, ἐξόν γε πλείω καὶ μακροτέρων «κ μενα λόγων, 
ἀδικῶ τῇ συστολῇ τῶν γραμμάτων καί, εἰ ταῦϑ᾽ οὕτως ἔχει, ἀδικοῖεν ἂν 

εἰκότως οἵτινες μήκους γράψαιντο τὴν ἐπιστολήν. 


45: 2: Pindarus, Olymp., 4, 19-28; Paroem. gr. II, 421; cf. Libanium, epist. 300, 3. 
14: Macarius, Prov. 2, 18: Paroem. gr. IL, 145, et alibi. 76: Plato, Theaet., ο. 
149-50: Michael Apost., Prov. 12, 63: Paroem. gr. Ii, 557. 154: Plato, Leges, 840b. 


B f. 78-82". 5-6 domep — xdxveov: add. mg. pro dome tots κύχνοις τὸ πτερόν, quod certe 
damnare voluit, tamen non delevit, et scriba cod. B ambo exaravit 41 τρόπων: ἔργων B || 
74 πείσεσϑαι οοὐὰ. |! 16] δυσδεχερές Β |] 188 μαοερόν codd. | 197 post étépoug in ras. 
aliquid illegibile P || 224 à: «à B || 234 post xat del. παρ᾽ ἡμῶν P 


lonica; for he invites Ivankos to visit him for the afternoon and he hopes that Demetrius 
Chrysoloras will be able to join them. 

8 Thessalonica. 

? John VII Palaeologus, emperor in Thessalonica, 1403-1408. 

1! John VII Palaeologus. 

11 Thessalonica was under Turkish rule from April 1387 to mid-summer 1402. 

12 Whether Demetrius Chrysoloras intended to visit Manuel privately or on official 
business is not clear, but about 1407 he did travel to Constantinople on behalf of John VII: 
Dólger, Kaiserregesten, 3207, p. 77. 
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46, 47 
46. To Demetrius Chrysoloras? 


Thessalonica 
Constantinople, 1403-1408 


As I set out to praise you for your ethopoeia, I had a thought which 
held me back. It was this: I did not want it to look as though I were making 
such praise apply to myself. As a lover, you admired the person whom you 
love, myself, and for me to praise the literary ability of the one who employed 
that ability to admire me would be to praise myself. Still, since it was love 
that carried you away, the composition was worked out in collaboration 
with the Muses. I decided, then, that I should remark on the excellence of 
your writing in all brevity, and I say: they are your offspring. Let this be 
their adornment; indeed, it is adornment enough for the sons of heroes to 
hear just this, namely, who they are. Others, though, will criticize you for 


being extravagant in your praises, which, if you listen to me, you should 
curtail. 


* This letter, too, probably belongs to the period of Chrysoloras’ service in 'Thessa- 


lonica, 1403~1408. The ethopoeia or character delineation composed by Chrysoloras cannot 
be more precisely identified. 


47. To Potames! 


Constantinople, 1403-1408 


I would have praised your writing—since I did marvel at its beauty 
and power—if I did not disbelieve what you wrote. For regarding the 
praises bestowed on me with which your work was filled, I would rather 
trust myself than you and all other men. Now, as it would be right for me to 
distrust myself if I should admire my own qualities, so it would also be 
right to trust myself, rather than all others, when I find fault with them. 

If you will pay any heed to me, therefore, continue to write and gladden 
us by the writing itself, for I would gladly listen to whatever you, a man 
adorned with wisdom and intelligence, might say. But spare the praises, as 
we also counsel Chrysoloras, who knows the meaning of friendship. 


* The reference to Chrysoloras’ praises of Manuel place this letter in the context 
of Letters 46 and 48 and in the same period, 1403-1408. 
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46,47 


46. Τῷ Χρυσολωρᾷ κυρῷ Λημητρίῳ Uc 


f ἐπελθὼν 
ἘἨπαινεῖν σε τῆς ἠϑοποιίας ἐπιχειρήσαντα λογισμὸς in : 
Ὁ τοὺς ἐ αι 
ἐπέσχεν: ὅδε ἦν μὴ δόξαιμι κατ᾽ ἐμαυτοῦ τοὺς ἐπαίνους εργά-εσ t 
ἐνθ' ὧν ἐρῶν ἔδαί ὅπερ ἐρᾶς, ἐμὲ δὴ λέγω. τὸ γὰρ ἐπαινεῖν εἰς 
ἀνϑ᾽ ὧν ἐρῶν ἐϑαύμαζες οὗπερ ἐρᾶς, Ep. 


\ 3 - ^ Y hy ἐπεὶ 
ὅ λόγους τὸν ἐμὲ ϑαυμάζοντα λόγοις, ἐμαυτὸν ἐπαινεῖν ἂν εἴη. πλη 


3 X 
T ὢν εἶ ένος. ἐγὼ 
τὸ φίλτρον παρήγαγέ σε, ὁ δὲ λόγος ἣν μετά Μουσῶν εἰργάσμι $ $ye 
I i X ὴν ἀρετὴν τῶν γραμμάτων, καὶ 
μὲν δεῖν ἐγνώκειν συντόμως φράσαι τὴν ἀρετὴ ον 
3 ~ τ» 

φημὶ τόκον σὸν εἶναι ταῦτα: ἔστω γὰρ αὐτοῖς τοῦτο Χόσμος, εἴπ 
6 ~ 7 ? L 
παισὶν ἡρώων τοῦτ᾽ αὖϑ᾽ ὅπερ ἧσαν ἀκοῦσαι. ἕτεροι δέ σε μέμψοντα 


ae Aa n) / συστέλλειν. 
10 τῆς ὑπερβολῆς τῶν ἐπαίνων, οὓς ἐμοὶ πειϑόμενος | 





f. 30v 


46: Bf. 82V. 1 Δημητρίῳ τῷ Χρυσολωρᾷ Β 


47. Τῷ Ποτάμῃ 


Xp αὐτὰ τοῦ κάλλου 
Ἐπήνουν ἄν σοι τὰ γεγραμμένα--ἐϑαύμασα ye guna TOR n : 

| i L [LEV 
καὶ τῆς ἰσχύος---εἰ μὴ ἠπίστουν τοῖς γεγραμμένοις. TOUT μι γὰρ 
: ἐμιοῦ ένων ἐπαί ἐγὼ δὲ πρὸς τοῦτο ἐμαυτῷ 
ἐνεπίμπλατο κατ᾽ ἐμοῦ γεγενημένων ἐπαίνων, EY | d. à 
ίουν 7, ὶ πᾶσιν ἀνθρώποις. ὥς γὰρ ἀπιστεῖν ἐμαυτῷ 
πιστεύειν ἠξίουν ἢ σοι καὶ πᾶσιν ἄνσρωποις. d 
ὶ ἐ a ἄλλο 

προσῆκεν εἰ τἀμὰ ϑαυμάζοιμι, οὕτω δὲ καὶ ἐμαυτῷ μεμφομένῳ µ 


σι 


ὴ τοῖς πᾶσι πιστεύειν. ο 

| Iu ν οὖν ἐμοὶ πείϑῃ, γράφε μὲν αἰεὶ καὶ χαρίζου αὐτῷ τῷ VENEN 

ἡδέως γὰρ ἂν ἀκούσαιμι πᾶν ὅ τι ay λέγοιτο παρα SON, ο 
10 χεκοσμημόνου καὶ νοῦν ἔχοντος' φείδεσθαι δὲ τῶν ἐπαίνων, 
φιλεῖν εἰδότι Χρυσολωρᾷ παραινοῦμεν. 


47: B f. 82v. 
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48. To Demetrius Chrysoloras! 


Thessalonica 
Constantinople, 1403—1408 


Do not spend your old age making unjust accusations, especially when 
it concerns someone very dear to you, for you never did this when you were 
young, neither to an enemy nor to a friend, nor could you bear taking refuge 
in silence when anyone else did this terrible thing. What has brought about 
such a change? What has convinced you to distort your character or your 
principles? Will you not confess your wrong? Will you not make amends 
yourself? By God, be yourself the judge. If you are not proven to be a syco- 
phant, may I be declared one and be guilty of the very thing of which I am 
accusing you. 

Did I, who cherish your writing more than the miser his gold, order you 
to be silent? How can it be? Who would believe it? Who would say this 
when he knew the truth? But if, in fact, you interpret our advice—which 
I thought was good advice—not to overdo your praises of us as an order to 
be silent, then you are mistaken. The mere elmination of this particular 
subject does not make it impossible for a person who wishes to write letters 
to find other subjects. Your excessive praises, which are those of a lover, 
will not move me to forget myself. For it is generally agreed that the testi- 
mony given by lovers in favor of their loved ones is inadmissible in court, 
and that the vote they cast does not count. Now, in my own affairs I would 
not accept anyone as more trustworthy than myself, and so I would be 
ashamed for both of us if you should marvel at me for things which ought 
not to be cause for marvel. 

The sort of thing, therefore, which you have been accustomed to say 
about us, say no longer. For those things have vanished, along with those 
excellent men and emperors whose names have not been buried by time, 
which consigns everything to oblivion—we would love to see even a slight 
trace of their virtue. But continue to write and gladden us in two ways: by 
the writing itself and by writing about such topics as will not make us blush 


or make you appear to be suffering from a lack of perception induced by a 
love charm. 


* Undoubtedly written about the same time, 1403-1408, as the two preceding letters, 


this might well have been written in reply to Chrysoloras’ response, no longer extant, to 
Manuel’s Letter 46. 
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48. Τῷ Χρυσολωρᾷ κυρῷ Δημητρίῳ 


Μὴ συκοφάντει γεγηρακὼς καὶ ταῦτά σοι μάλα, γιλόνμονον, ὃς 

οὐδ᾽ ἐν νεότητι τοῦτο πεποίηκας οὐδὲ πρὸς ἐχϑρὸν μήτοι φίλον, 909 
ἄλλου γε ποιοῦντος τὸ δεινὸν αὐτὸς ἠνέσχου σιγῇ καλύψαι. τ τὸ τ 

ὅ τοιαύτην μεταβολὴν ἐργασάμενον; τί τὸ ποσα στα ny poon 
ἢ τὴν προαίρεσιν; οὐχ ὁμολογήσεις τἀδίκηµα; o9 δίκην a γε λήψῃ παρὰ 
σαυτοῦ; πρὸς Θεοῦ, γενοῦ χριτῆς. καὶ εἶ μὴ Seabee ΕΘ 
εἴην ἔγωγε τοῦτο πράττων, κἀκείνῳ φανερῶς ἁλοὺς οὔ σεν γραφόμεϑα. 
᾿Εγώ σε προσέταττον σιωπᾶν, ὁ μᾶλλον σοῦ. τον λόγοις cue ey 

10 ἢ χρυσῷ φιλάργυρος; πόϑεν; τίς ἂν δέξαιτο; τίς ο το δεύτερον 
τὸ πρότερον ἐπιστάμενος; εἰ δὲ δὴ τὴν συμβουλήν E 7 me VOOY OOS, 
Γῶς οἶμαι, μὴ καταχρῆσθαι τοῖς καθ’ ἡμῶν Smatyota, ΠΟΙ προς 
τὸ σιγᾶν ἐκλαμβάνεις, ἀδεεῖς. οὗ γὰρ ταυτησὶ τῆς ὕλης poea top 
ἀδύνατον ἑτέραν εὑρεῖν τὸν ἐπιστέλλειν βουλόμενον. ἐμὲ τὸ ΓΌΟΝ 
15 τῶν σῶν ἐπαίνων ἐρῶντος ὄντων οὐκ ἀναπείσει ληϑϑῚν λαβεῖν ον. 
τοὺς τε γὰρ ἔρωτι κατεχομένους παραγραπτέον πᾶσι δοκεῖ καὶ μαρτυ- 
ροῦντας ὑπὲρ τῶν ἐρωμένων καὶ ψῆφον ἄλλως ας αὐτός τε oe 
πιστότερον ἐν τοῖς ἐμαυτοῦ οὐδ᾽ ἂν οὐδένα δεξαίμην' SIE αἰσχυνοίμην 
ἂν καὶ ὑπὲρ ἀμφοῖν ἐφ᾽ οἷς οὐκ ἔδει παρὰ σοῦ ϑαυμαζόμενος, -- 

20 Τοιαῦτα μὲν οὖν περὶ ἡμῶν οἵαπερ εἰώνεις λέγειν μηκέτι es 
ταυτὶ γὰρ συναπέπτη τοῖς ἀγαϑοῖς ἐκείνοις ἀνδράσι καὶ Γκυ οἷς 
οὐδ᾽ ὁ πάντα λήϑῃ παραδιδοὺς ἀπέκρυψε χρόνος τοὔνομα, OG πρ» 

ἂν εἴη εἰ καὶ ἴχνος που τῆς ἀρετῆς ἐκείνων Pavel. γράφε δὲ καὶ χαρίζου 
διπλῇ: αὐτῷ τε τούτῳ καὶ τῷ τὴν ὕλην εἶναι τοιαύτην τ τεγραμμένων 

25 ὡς μήϑ᾽ ἡμᾶς ἐρυϑριᾶν | μήτε σε δοκεῖν νοσεῖν διὰ φίλτρον ἄγνοιαν. 


48: B f. 827-83. 1 Δημητρίῳ τῷ Χρυσολωρᾷ B 
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49. To Manuel Chrysoloras! 


Northern Italy 
Constantinople, 1407-1408 


The letter you wrote came from your soul. It suffices to say this rather 
than words of highest praise. If it be granted that you are a good man, which 
no one will deny; that, as the saying goes: “Excellent things come from 
excellent men” ;? and that the letter read was your child, how could it not be 
necessarily and completely good? As you know, a person intending to praise 
a painting could limit himself to remarking that it was done by Apelles.? And 
so, as I said, it is enough merely to state that the letter is yours and this will 
bring about praise of it. 

Skaranos, now, has a good mind, and he has good experience in those 
tasks he has been assigned to do.* What remains is for him to be willing, so 
that, if he should be, your kinsman and friend would then be the best among 
the ministers both of his fatherland and of his lord.5 At any rate, you know 
that such men find it smooth sailing here with us, and rightly so. But what 
you ask that we do for him involves two things, neither of which is easy, 
and he himself knows this better than anyone else, since he is our financial 
official and is well aware of our straits. But for your sake one of the requests, 
and that the more important one, will be granted to him now, while the other 
will probably be granted later on, and the time in between should not cause 
him any harm since he possesses my good favor. 


* Although it contains no clear chronological data, its place in the collection would 
locate this letter about 1407-1408. 


* Theognis, I, 35. 

? The famous painter of antiquity. 

* On Skaranos, see p. lvii. Perhaps his assignment had to do with the estate of John 
Lascaris Kalopheros (died 1392), of which he seems to have been the executor. 

5 Lord (8soróvnc) must here refer to Manuel himself, or possibly to the deceased 
Kalopheros. It is certainly not a reference to the despot in the Morea, as suggested by 
Barker (Manuel I], 277 note 133), who also translates the second part of this letter. 


* His office apparently was similar to that of treasurer, comptroller, or auditor of 
the court: see p. lviii. The two requests are unknown. 
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49. Τῷ Χρυσολωρᾷ χυρῷ Μανουήλ 


Σά τε καὶ τῆς σῆς ψυχῆς τὰ ἐπεσταλμένα" ἄρχει oe ο εἰπεῖν 
ἀντὶ μεγίστων ἐπαίνων. εἰ γὰρ σὺ μὲν ἀγαθός, χαὶ γὰρ σε ἀντερεῖ, 
«ἐσϑλὰ δὲ ἀπ᾽ ἐσθλῶν,» κατὰ τὸν εἰπόντα, ἣ δὲ ἐπιστολὴ τόκος σός, 

ὅ πῶς οὐ πάντα ἀγαϑὴ δόξειεν ἂν ἀναγκαίως; καὶ μὴν γραφὴν RINNED ONSE 
ἀρκέσειεν ἂν εἰπεῖν ᾿Απελλοῦς ταύτην εἶναι" aot, τ εἶπον, ἀρκεῖ 
γε σὰ τὰ γράμματα φάναι μόνον καὶ ταύτῃ γε τὸν πανω ον 

Ὁ δὲ Σκαράνος ἔστι μὲν τὴν φρόνησιν ἀγαϑός, δὲ ἀγαϑὸς 
τὴν πεῖραν ὧν Γνῦν! προστέτακται ποιεῖν. καὶ ὃ 2 ἐστι θέλειν ὡς, 

10 εἴ γε τοῦτο προσέσται, εἴη ἂν ὁ συγγενής σοι τν pus ο αίστος 2 
διακόνοις τῇ τε πατρίδι τῷ τε δεσπότῃ. οἶσθα a πα. ο... 
παρ᾽ ἡμῖν εὐπλοοῦσι' δίκαιον γάρ. ἃ δὲ αἰτῇ παρ Προ ἐκείνῳ γενέσ τ 
δυοῖν ὄντοιν, οὐδέτερον ῥᾷστον ἐκεῖνος πάντων Ἄμέινον οἶδε, λογιστῆς 
τε ὢν ἡμῖν καὶ τὸ ἐνδέον καλῶς γινώσκων. σὴν δὲ χάριν θάτερον μέν, 

15 ὃ καὶ κρεῖττον, ἔσται νῦν αὐτῷ παρ᾽ ἡμῶν, Derpy ὃ | latos αν μοί, 
καὶ τὸ τοῦ χρόνου διάστηµα οὐδὲν ἂν τούτῳ λυμαίνοιτο τὴν ἔμὴν εὐμένειαν 


ἔχοντι. 
49: 4: Theognis, 1, 35. 
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50. To Demetrius Chrysoloras 


Thessalonica 
Constantinople, 1407-1408 50. Τῷ Χρυσολωρᾷ χυρῷ Δημητρίῳ i 


“I am convinced that you must not have much to do, for otherwise 
you would not find so much leisure for writing letters,"! especially for sending 
so many almost at the same time, all of them quite outstanding, all quite 
lengthy, just as beautiful as they are long, not without your customary 


«Πείϑομαι μὴ πολλὰ εἶναί σοι πράγματα, οὐ γὰρ ἂν τοσαύτης 
ἀπήλαυες εἰς τὸ ἐπιστέλλειν σχολῆς,» καὶ ταῦτά γε τοσαύτας πέμπων ὡς 
ἐν ταὐτῷ, πάσας μὲν πάνυ γενναίας, πάσας δὲ πάνυ μακράς, οὐχ ἧττον 


playfulness, and, what is most difficult of all, treating of a subject intrinsi- ? 9e ae NEUE Beate wae μας oe pma m τ 
cally ignoble and not funny at all. For the bite of a miserable little insect ee ο ο ο... ο ο ο ο ο. ὕλην 
has become the theme of your letters, more in jest, I suspect, than in anger.? | εχούσας. ο. γάρ 5 plov δήγμα TOW TOG. οἶμαι, ΜΗ 7 Supov- 
This sample of yours gives further evidence of your ability to speak with μένου ὑπόϑεσίς σοι γέγονε τῶν ἐπιστολῶν: ὅ σοι καὶ δεῖγμα μαρτυροῦν 
abundance, beauty, and power, and your momentary suffering resulted in a περιουσίαν τοῦ λέγειν μετὰ κάλλους καὶ δυνάμεως, ὥστε σοι πρὸς κρεῖττον 
superior product. As for myself, just as I shared with you the pain caused 10 ἐξέβη τὸ πρὸς ὥραν ἄλγημα. ὡς ἔγωγέ σοι συναλγήσας τῆς τοῦ 9 ηρὸς 
by the insolence of the beast, I rejoice with you right now, as you can ὕβρεως νυνί, πῶς οἴει, συγχαίρω τῶν κατὰ σοῦ γεγενημένων ἐπαίνων 


imagine, at the praise you are receiving for your ability to speak in a manner 
appropriate to any occasion whatever. 

This is the way you are; whereas Fortune, raging more savagely than 
the wild beasts, and the evils both at home and abroad appear to you more 
bearable and to have become completely transformed and more auspicious, 
or at least to have somewhat abated and calmed down. The sure sign of this 


ἅτε δυναµένου σὺν ὥρα λέγειν ἐξ οἱασοῦν προφάσεως. 
Καὶ σὺ μὲν πάντως τοιοῦτος: ἢ δὲ ἀγριαίνουσα τύχη, χείρων καὶ 
ϑηρῶν ἀνημέρων, καὶ τἄνδον καὶ τὰ ϑύραϑεν κακὰ πραότερα ἴσοι! δοχοῦσι 
16 γενέσθαι, καὶ ἢ καϑόλου μεταβεβλῆσϑαι καὶ γεγενῆσθαι χρηστότερα 
ἤγουν ἐκ μέρους λωφῆσαι καὶ συνεστάλϑαι: καὶ σημεῖον ἐναργὲς αὐτὸ τὸ 


is the very amount of writing, the arrangement of the words and an elegance πα δε το ΠΤ 1 SUI e ea d : s 
noticeable throughout your work, all of which is possible only with a certain HET χάρις | πολλή τις ο ας σχολή τ πα. e ^m ο ds 
degree of leisure and tranquillity. But as for us, this letter by itself bears Ἡ ἐπιστολὴ πραγμάτων πλῆδος συμμαρτυρεῖ, ο ος να. -χον 
witness to how busy we are, for in other circumstances I would never have 20 ἀρχὴν ἐξ ἄλλης ἐπιστολῆς ἠξίουν γέ ποτε κλέπτειν ὡς ἄν γε proto exo 
decided to steal the beginning of another letter simply to make it easier to συνείρειν ταύτῃ τὰ ἐφεξῆς χωρῶν ἐπὶ τὰ πρόσω. ἀλλὰ γὰρ οὐχ ὑγιῶς 
connect that beginning with what would follow as I went on.? Actually, I ἐχρησάμην τῇ λέξει: οὐδὲ γὰρ κλέπτειν ἂν εἴη τὰ τῶν κοινῶν διδασκάλων 
did not employ the word properly, for it is not stealing to make some use of εἰ τούτοις γέ πού τις χρῶτο, ἀλλὰ λαμβάνειν αὐτὰ δικαίως, οὐδ᾽ ἀλλότριά 


the writings of the common teachers, but justified borrowing, nor can those 
works be regarded as another’s property which the author had given to 
belong to everyone. Like a public well, those men offered themselves and the 
results of their efforts to everyone, so that those drinking from it are not 
thieves, but fulfil the very purpose for which the well had been dug. 


τινι νομίζειν ἐκεῖνα ἅ τις ἐδεδώκει τοῖς πᾶσιν εἶναι. φρέαρ γὰρ αὐτοὺς 

25 ἐκεῖνοι καὶ τοὺς ἑαυτῶν πόνους ἅπασι προὔϑηκαν, ὅϑεν οὐ φῶρες οἱ 
πίνοντες, αὐτό γε τοῦτο πάντως ποιοῦντες ἐφ᾽ ᾧ τὸ φρέαρ διορώρυχται. 
᾿Δλλ᾽ εἰ μὲν ἔτυχον τοῦ σκοποῦ πραγμάτων σε νομίζων ἀφεστηκέναι 


If I really hit the mark, however, in believing that you had withdrawn p νιφάδων τ πο να Ku od od nd oae 
from practical occupations and that you were keeping aloof from their ἔπεμψας, καὶ ταύτῃ T ανα Lad ip τους το. 
turbulence when you sent those admirable letters, it would be clear that it is 30 ἀγαδὸν οὐ γένοιτ᾽ ἂν οὐκ ἀγαδὸν τῷ μὴ os S dra x ee 
you who are really worthy of admiration. What is completely good does not ἐλϑεῖν. «εἰ δὲ ψεῦδος μὲν ἐκεῖνο καὶ μη ο. ο T - pn 
lose that quality for lack of obstacles on its way to becoming good. “If, on ἀμφοτέροις.» ἰδοῦ γὰρ πάλιν ἡψάμην τῆς νο. νὰ ια m 
the other hand, that is false, and you do have much to do, still you manage καὶ πράττων μὲν τὰ δέοντα γράφεις ὡς τούτῳ μόνῳ σαυτὸν προσνέμων, 


to do both.” Look, again I have indulged in stealing something to which I 
am entitled. But you, while carrying out your duties, keep writing as though 
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^ 50, 55 
you apportioned your time for this alone, and though you are serious in 
your writing you are full of humor—how could it be otherwise—and habi- 
tually laugh in the face of troubles, which of course reveals the cheerful side 
of your soul. If, then, in the face of so many obstacles you are able to continue 
with ease to produce writings which another person could hardly do with 
sweat and much time, what would you be like if there were no longer any 
obstacles? Take the case of Phidias, acknowledged as the greatest of the 
ancient sculptors. Quite rightly he has always been admired for his skill 
whenever he fashioned a statue or something else from good, workable 
material, but we would have more cause for amazement if he showed the 
same skill with cheap and unyielding material. It follows that you are another 
Calchas, according to Homer, not, I believe, because of any prophetic gift, 
but because your writing is "by far the best."9 For if a biting little ape fur- 
nished you with material for letters of outstanding form and polished beauty, 
what in Heaven’s name would you have accomplished if you had taken hold 
of serious material which of itself would provide a starting point for a letter 
writer? 


1 Libanius, Epist. 143. This letter also seems to have been written while Chryso- 
loras was in Thessalonica, probably about 1407-1408. Demetrius has been sending letters 
to Manuel regularly from another city where life seems peaceful. The Emperor, however, 
complains of increasing problems at home and abroad, a reference perhaps to the death 
of his brother Theodore in the Morea in 1407 and to the conflict between the Turkish princes. 

2 The still unedited composition of Demetrius dealing with the bite of a flea is found 
in two manuscripts, one in the Escorial and the other in Madrid. It is entitled: Encomium 
of a Flea by Demetrius Chrysoloras ιο Μοβαποι,’ Δημητρίου τοῦ Χρυσολωρᾶ τοῦ μεσάζον- 
τος ψύλλης ἐγκώμιον. Inc. Ἑ ύλλα ζωόν ἐστιν ἁπάντων λεπτότερον: οοᾱ. Scorial. gr. 164 
(T. III. 4), fols. 107-110%; cod. Matrit. gr. 19.193, fols. 89-104. The title indicates that he 
wrote it while mesazon in Thessalonica, 1403—1408. 

3 Manuel *'stole" the beginning of this letter and another line further on directly 
from Letter 143 of Libanius to Priscian, in which he praises him for being equally at home 
with the Muses and with Justice. 

4 Libanius, Epist. 143. 

5 Homer, Iliad, 1, 69. 


öl. To the Priest Euthymius, later Patriarch of Constantinople! 


Constantinople 
The Morea (?), 
summer-fall 1408 


You have been my friend, one of the best, I am sure, and you will 
always remain one. As for myself, nothing pleases me more than writing to 
my friends, for what pleases them also pleases me. I know they are glad 
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σπουδάζων δὲ ἐν τῷ γράφειν παίζεις οὐδὲν ἧττον---πῶς γὰρ οὗ ;----καί 
85 που καὶ γελῶν ἀποκρίνῃ διενοχλοῦσι συνήϑως, τοῦτο δὴ τὸ ὑποφαῖνον 
πὸ ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ σοῦ χάριεν. εἰ γοῦν τοσῶνδε προσισταμένων περαίνεις 
γράφων μετὰ ῥᾳστώνης ἃ κἂν ἕτερος ἱδρῶσι καὶ χρόνῳ μόλις, ποῖος 
' ἄρ᾽ ἄν τις ἐφαίνου τῶν ἐπιπροσϑούντων οὐκετ᾽ ὄντων; καὶ γὰρ Φειδίας ὃ 
παλαιὸς κράτιστος ἀναδειχϑεὶς ἐπὶ τῷ λαξεύειν, εἰκότως γε ἀεὶ τῆς 
40 ἐπιστήμης ϑαυμαζόμενος, ὁπότε καὶ ἐξ ἀγαθῆς καὶ ἐξ εἰκούσης ὕλης 
ἀνδριάντα ἤ τι ἄλλο δεδημιουργήκει προσφάτως, μᾶλλον ἂν δικαίως 
ἐξέπληττεν εἰ ἐξ ἀνενδότου καὶ φαύλης ἐπεδείκνυτο. ὥστε σὺ καὶ Κάλχας, 
καθ’ Ὅμηρον, ἕτερος οὐκ εἰς μαντικήν, οἶμαι, εἰς δὲ τὸ λέγειν (ὄχ 
ἄριστος.» εἰ γὰρ ἐνδακοῦσα μιμὼ ὕλη σοῦ γέγονε ταῖς ἐπιστολαῖς εἶδος 
46 ἐχούσαις ἀτεχνῶς διεξεσμένον εἰς κάλλος, τίς ἂν Hoda, πρὸς Deos; 
σπουδαίας ὕλης λαβόμενος ἐπιστέλλειν βουλομένοις οἴκοθεν τὰς ἀφορμὰς 
χορηγούσης; | 
43—44: Homerus, Ι]., 1, 69. 


50: 2-3: Libanius, epist. 143, 1. — 31: ibid., 2. 
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51. Tó Παπᾷ κυρῷ Εὐϑυμίῳ, 
i ; 4 
Γμετὰ ταῦτα δὲ πατριάρχῃ Ϊζωνσταντινουπόλεως 


- J { Sy rf 
Σὺ μὲν ἐγένου μοι φίλος καὶ ἐν τοῖς μάλιστά σε νομίζω καὶ ἔσεσθαι! 


ve μέχρι πάντος᾽ ἐμοὶ δὲ τοῦ γράφειν τοῖς φίλοις οὐδὲν ἥδιον, ὃ γὰρ 


3 / H M 
ὅ ἐχείνοις ἡδὺ τοῦτο κἀμοί. οἶδα δὲ ἐκείνους εὐφραινομένους εἰ καὶ τ 
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whenever they happen to receive a letter from me, however insignificant 
it be. Even when there is nothing urgent to write about, I still feel compelled 
to do so. Certainly it is a gracious thing: by this one action we are able to 
please both our friends and ourselves. For this reason, the amount of work 
to be done never held my hand back from writing. Our present concerns, 
however, are so much more numerous than in the past that I have been 
unable to write to you for such a long time. 

It seems that of old the land of Pelops? was destined to look on its 
inhabitants’ fighting with one another as preferable to peace. And nobody 
is so simple that in the absence of an occasion provided by his neighbor he 
cannot fabricate or invent one by himself. Everyone wishes to indulge his 
nature by making use of arms. If only those people had made use of them 
where they should, things would have been much better for them.3 And, 
since I have a detailed knowledge of the entire situation, I regard nothing 
as more important than their being at peace with one another. These cares 
have kept me from meals and the proper amount of sleep, and I suppose I 
have very much neglected the necessities of life. 

This is the reason why you have been deprived of my customary 
letters. And you must bear it meekly; rather, you should be pleased if what 
has hindered us from writing for your enjoyment should turn out to be a 
work pleasing to God, and also gratifying to ourselves. For I am gratified 
by the way in which the matter has been progressing, and I hope that it will 
be completed in a manner which would be desired by any man who rejoices 
at the prosperity of his fellow men. Be assured also that everything else is 
proceeding according to our intentions, and may it continue to do so, as we 
now have reason to hope from what has already taken place. 


1 Theodore I Palaeologus died in Mistra in the summer of 1407, and Manuel's 
second son Theodore, only about ten years old, was designated to succeed him: see Barker, 
Manuel II, 272-17; D. A. Zakythinos, Le Despotat grec de Morée, 1 (Paris, 1932), 164-66. 
Both give partial translations of this letter, although Zakythinos (174) dates it to 1415. 
Manuel was gravely concerned about the situation in the Morea, and about a year later, 
probably late in the summer of 1408, made a brief visit to the region: see Barker, Manuel 
11, 215 note 132; Zakythinos (loc. cit.) does not even mention this visit. After the death of 
John VII, 22 September 1408, Manuel sailed to Thessalonica, remaining there until 
December. This letter, then, must have been written in the summer or autumn of 1408, 
probably before the death of John VII. 

? The Peloponnesus or Morea. 


? That is, if they had fought against their real enemies, the Turks, rather than 
against one another. 
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τυχὸν παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ δέξαιντο γράμμα. ὥστ᾽ εἰ καὶ μηδὲν κατεπείγει 

γράφειν, ὅμως ἀνάγκη τοῦτο ποιεῖν" Γχάριεν γὰρ ἀτεχνῶς! εἰ ἐν ἑνὶ τούτῳ 

τοῖς φίλοις τε καὶ ἡμῖν αὐτοῖς χαριζοίμεθα. καὶ διὰ ταῦτα πραγμάτων 

πλῆϑος οὐδέποτέ μοι τὴν χεῖρα ἐπέσχε, τὰ νῦν δὲ τῶν προτέρων τοσούτῳ 
10 πλείω ὅσῳ μηδὲ γράψαι σοι δυνηϑῆναι τοσούτου χρόνου. 

Ὡς γὰρ ἔοικε, πάλαι ἐπέπρωτο τῇ τοῦ Πέλοπος βέλτιον εἰρήνης 
ἄγειν τὸ πρὸς ἀλλήλους διαμάχεσϑαι. κἂν μὴ δῷ τις λαβὴν ἑτέρῳ, οὐδεὶς 
οὕτως ἀβέλτερος ὣς μὴ δυνηθῆναι πλάσαι καὶ ἐξευρεῖν οἴκοϑεν' ἐϑέλει 
γὰρ ἕκαστος χρῆσϑαι τῇ φύσει χρώμενος ὅπλοις, καὶ εἴθε ἔνϑα ἐχρῆν, 

15 ἣν γὰρ ἂν αὑτοῖς τὰ πράγματα βελτίω. καὶ ταῦτ᾽ εἰδὼς ἀκριβῶς οὐδὲν 
ἕτερον προὔργου τίϑημι τῆς πρὸς ἀλλήλους τούτων εἰρήνης. τοῦτό με 
σιτίων πολλάκις ἀπέστησε καὶ τοῦ προσήκοντος ὕπνου χαὶ ὅλως ἠμέλησά 
ποὺ τῶν ἀναγκαίων. 

Τοῦτο καί σοι γέγονεν αἴτιον τῶν εἰωθότων ἐστερῆσθαι γραμμά- 

90 των' καὶ φέρειν πράως ἀνάγκη, μᾶλλον δὲ καὶ ἥδεσθαι ο κωλῦσαν 
ἡμᾶς εὐφραίνειν σε δι᾽ ἐπιστολῶν ἔργον εἴη Θεῷ φίλον, ἄλλως τε καὶ 
ἡμᾶς εὐφραῖνον. εὐφραίνει γὰρ τὸ πρᾶγμα χωροῦν καὶ ἐλπίδεται τέλος 
σχήσειν οἷον ἄν τις εὔξαιτο, ὅτῳ χαίρειν εἰωθὸς ἐν τοῖς τῶν πέλας καλοῖς. 
ἴσθι δὲ καὶ τἆλλα πάντα κατὰ γνώμην ἡμῖν προβαίνοντα, καὶ εἴη γε διὰ 

95 τέλους ὃς ἐλπιζόμενόν ἐστι νῦν ἀπὸ τῶν φϑασάντων. 


61: Bf.84v. 1 Εὐϑυμίῳ τῷ πατριάρχῃ Β 
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52. 'To the Metropolitan of Thessalonica, Lord Gabrielt 


Thessalonica 
Constantinople, 
1408—1410 


They say that a peasant from the country once saw the imperial palac 
and was so struck by its beauty that he came to loathe the hovel in which he 
was living and set it afire. Of course, this is absolutely absurd; the B 
way of acting for a man would be not to censure what is his own, should it 
have some worth, just because what belongs to someone else is far superior 
While marvelling at those splendid possessions, he should still be id t 
with his own which are not of the same quality, Just as a parent would a 
hate his own children for being less handsome than those of his neighbors T 

| Well then, my awareness that my own literary ability cannot comy are 
with those who are highly esteemed in this regard will not distress E ο 
make me decide to remain silent. To be sure, I would not inscribe m ee 
in the list of those who enjoy a good reputation in the field of writin "vor to 
quote Plato, the son of Ariston, “I am not ignorant of Phaedrus." So, I 
would never pay heed to others who want to seduce me into havin ‘too high 
an opinion of my abilities. Yet, it strikes me as very foolish to take the αι. 
of our toil which seem to be of some usefulness and completely blot them out 
simply because they are not absolutely wonderful. What is more. if it shoul 
be made a law, that because there are superior authors the inferior ones 
ies EI =e there would not be one person among the present 
tion, 1 believe, who would dare open his mouth in view of the cl 
preeminence of the ancients. But this would be most unfortuna a 
s ne D e Es me try their hand at writing should E 
© 100K to those who have become perfect in the art 
and take them as their models. But they must ne al 
that they are not attaining that level, ae they D a e S 
᾿ , , a ο. should they find it unbearable that 
S tail lar snort of those of Demosthenes, Thucydid d 
people like these. For the achievements of the hoyond dl 
past have flown beyond the 
ed νος ae sete E you place the writings of πω. 
besid 1 ones, ill be comparing “gold to br K 
D. s s it were s ee 
ΕΙ of ermes and the Muses or not to write at 
ee D ... : single word, since it is simply ... 
as those men could. But, if we should thus refrain from writing. the frui 
2: ο. will disappear to such an extent that we will AME 
nderstand clearly the dogmas which enable us to be truly orthodox. 
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52. T Θεσσαλονίκης κυρῷ Γαβριήλ vp 

Φασί τινα τῶν ἐν ἀγροῖς τὴν οἴκησιν ποιουμένων βασίλειά ποτε 
ϑεασάμενον οὕτως ἐκπλαγῆναι τῇ τούτων ὥρᾳ ὡς τὸν οἰκίσκον ἐν ᾧ 
κατέλυε μισῆσαί τε καὶ παραδοῦναι πυρί. καὶ εἰ τοῦτό γε παντάπασιν 
εὔηϑες, εἴη ἂν νοῦν ἔχοντος μὴ τοῖς ἑαυτοῦ τινα μέμφεσθαι, ἂν ὦσιν 
ὁπωσοῦν ἀγαϑά, διὰ τὸ εἶναι πολλῷ καλλίω τὰ ἑτέρων, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκεῖνα μὲν 
ϑαυμάζειν τὰ λαμπρά, ταυτὶ δὲ στέργειν τὰ μὴ τοιαῦτα, ὅσπερ οὐδὲ τοὺς 
ἑαυτοῦ παῖδας μισήσειεν ἄν τις ἂν οἱ τῶν γειτόνων ὦσι καλλίους. 

Οὐ τοίνυν ἀνιάσομαι καὶ ϑήσω νόμον ἐμαυτῷ μηδὲ φϑέγξασϑαι, 
ἅτε δὴ καλῶς εἰδὼς | τὴν ἐμαυτοῦ περὶ τὸ λέγειν δύναμιν οὐκ οὖσαν 
κατὰ τὴν τῶν εὐδοκιμούντων εἰς τοῦτο. ἀλλὰ τοῖς μὲν δόξαν ἔχουσιν 
ἀγαϑὴν εἰς τὸ λέγειν οὐκ ἂν ἐμαυτὸν ἐγγράψαιμι---οὐδὲ γὰρ Φαῖδρον 
ἀγνοῶ,» κατὰ τὸν ᾿Αρίστωνος Πλάτωνα, οὔκουν οὐδ᾽ ἄλλοις µε ϑελῆσασιν 
ἀναπείϑειν Γὑπερφρονεῖν! πεισϑείην ἄν ποτ᾽ ἐγώ--δοκεϊ δέ μοι λίαν 
ἀβέλτερον εἰ περὶ ἃ τῶν δοκούντων συνοίσειν πεπονήκαμεν, ταῦτα 
παντάπασιν ἀφανίσαιμεν τῷ μὴ ϑαυμαστὰ πάντως εἶναι. οὐ μὴν ἀλλ᾽ εἴ 
τις τοῦτο νομοθετήσει, λέγω τὸ διὰ τοὺς μείζους σιγᾶν τοὺς ἥττους, οὐδ᾽ 
ἂν εἷς, οἶμαι, τῶν νεωτέρων διὰ τὸ τοὺς πάλαι πολλῷ προέχειν διᾶραι 
στόμα τολμήσειεν᾽ ἀλλὰ τοῦτο κάκιστον. καλὸν μὲν γὰρ ὡς οἷόν τε τοὺς 
λέγειν ὅλως ἐπιχειροῦντας εἷς τοὺς τῶν λόγων ἐξηγουμένους ὥσπερ εἰς 
κανόνα ὁρᾶν ὅση δύναμις, εἰδέναι δ᾽ οὖν ἀκριβῶς ὡς οὐχ ἐφιενοῦνται, καὶ 
μηδαμῶς αἰσχύνεσθαι τὴν ἐν ἐκείνοις ὑπερβολήν, μηδὲ τὸ παμπληϑὲς 
ἀποδεῖν τὰ τούτων τῶν Δημοσϑένους καὶ Θουχυδίδου καὶ τῶν ἐκείνοις 
παραπλησίων ἀφόρητον εἶναι νομίζειν. τὰ τότε γὰρ ἀπέπτη τῶν νῦν 
ἀνϑρώπων. εἰ γάρ τις τὰ τῶν πάλαι συγγράμματα παραϑείη τοῖς τοῦ 
παρόντος καιροῦ, «χρύσεα χαλχέοις; παραβαλεῖ. τοσοῦτον γὰρ ἔλαττον 
ἔχει τὰ καϑ’ ἡμᾶς ὡς ἀνάγκης ἐπελθούσης ἢ κατ᾽ ἐκείνους τοὺς ἄνδρας 
λέγειν τοὺς "Ἑρμῇ καὶ Μούσαις ἐφεπομένους ἢ μηδαμῶς λέγειν, οὐδ᾽ ἂν 
εἷς λόγον νυνὶ προήκατο, Γἐπειδὴ οὐχ οἷόν τε κατ᾽ ἐκείνους εἰπεῖν.! καὶ 
οὕτω που τῶν λόγων ἀφεστηκόσι κατὰ τοσοῦτον οἰχήσεται τὰ τῆς 
παιδείας ἡμῖν, ὥς μηδὲ δύνασθαι καλῶς εἰδέναι τὰ δόγματα. δι᾽ ὧν ἐστιν 


ὡς ἀληθῶς εὐσεβεῖν. 
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With all this in mind, my good friend, I continue to do some writing, 
not as much as I ought, but as much as the time permits, in order that I 
might be an example to my subjects of the love of letters, so that as they 
mingle so much with barbarians they might not become completely bar- 
barized. From us, then, an offering from the fruit of our labors comes to 
you.4 And if something worthwhile should be found in it, you may show it 
to the right people and not keep it to yourself. If, on the other hand, it should 
be judged as quite worthless, “It will be remedied by the sponge,” as Ari- 
stides said; and as I say, "Either hand it over to Hephaistus or let absolutely 
no one look at it." But I do not want this to apply to the good Macarius, a 
really close friend and distinguished for virtue.® 


1 This letter was written between summer 1397 and 1416/19, the period of Gabriel’s 
pontificate in Thessalonica; its place in the collection inclines one to date it after Manuel’s 
visit to Thessalonica in autumn-winter 1408 and before autumn 1410. It has also been 
translated by Barker, Manuel IT, 422-23. See R. J. H. Jenkins, ‘“The Hellenistic Origins 
of Byzantine Literature," DOP, 17 (1963), 46. 

? Phaedrus, 228a. 

3 Homer, Iliad, 6, 236. 

t The composition of Manuel which accompanied this letter is most probably his 
oration, ‘“‘On Sin and Penance or About St. Mary of Egypt,” which is found together with 
this letter in cod. Vat. gr. 632; both are in the same hand, which differs from the others in 
the manuscript. Inc. ‘O Aóyog obtog 6 tHe dolag Hutv. The oration is on fols. 336-350 
and the letter to Gabriel on fols. 350v—351v. The manuscript consists of works of Manuel 
selected from ten or eleven manuscripts and bound together. Fols. 336-351Y are by one 
hand, distinct from the others, indicating a previous connection between the oration and 


the letter: see R. Devreesse, Codices Vaticani graeci 604-866 (Vatican City, 1950), pp. 
41-42. 


5 Burn it. 


€ This Macarius has not been identified. The spiritual father of Manuel was named 
Macarius, but he was a monk of Xanthopoulos in Constantinople from about 1397 to 
1431: see Loenertz, Calécas, 85. 


53. To the Emperor of Trebizond! 


Trebizond 
Constantinople, 1409-1410 (?) 


When you requested this book it had not yet been completed, but was 
still being pieced together, and for this reason it did not come to you right 
away or even shortly thereafter as we had promised. It certainly ought not 
to have come half finished; but the delay was caused by the times, not us. 
Right now, though, it has been completed and has bravely crossed the sea 
to you. May it correspond to your hopes, and may it prove of some usefulness 
for this life. This it may very well do if you concentrate solely on the thoughts 
contained in the work and seek nothing further. But if you scrutinize the 
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Καὶ ταῦτ᾽ εἰδός, ὦ ᾿Ὑαθέ, ἔχομαι τοῦ λέγειν, οὐχ, ὅσον δεῖ ἀλλ 

ὅσον ὁ καιρὸς ἐπιτρέπει, ἵν᾽ ὦ τοῖς ὑπὸ χεῖρα παράδειγµα εἰς s τῶν 

86 λόγων ἔρωτα, ὡς ἂν μὴ πάντη βαρβαρωϑεῖεν βαρβάροις one [γνομεύδι, 
yyer σοι δέ τι παρ᾽ ἡμῶν ἐκ τῶν τῶν πόνων καρπῶν: καὶ εἰ μὲν εὕρηται 

τι χρήσιμον ἐν αὐτῷ, δείξεις τε οἷς ἂν εἰδείης καὶ οὗ καθέδεις παρὰ 
σαυτῷ" εἰ δὲ τῶν πάντη φαύλων κριθήσεται, «σπογγιᾶ) μέν; REO 
᾿Αριστείδης, «ἰάσεται,» ἐγὼ δὲ λέγω, a παραδοϑήτω s 3) 

40 μηδοτῳοῦν Φεαθήτω»' οὐ λέγω δὲ περὶ τοῦ καλοῦ Μακαρίου φίλου τε ὄντος 


e ~ / 
σαφοῦς καὶ ἀρετῇ κοσμουμένου. 


12: Plato, Phaedrus, 2284. 26: Homerus, 


. : inveni. 
52: 2-4: locum non inv 33-39: XLVII Ad Capitonem, 2, 419. 


1l., 6, 236; Plato, Convivium, 219a. 


B £. 84v-85; cod. Vat. gr. 632, f. 350%-351¥ (= V). 1 Γαβριὴλ τῷ ἀρχιερεῖ d. 
νίκης Β τῷ ὑπερτίμῳ ἀρχιερεῖ Θεσσαλονίκης Γαβριήλ Υ || 6 ἂν ὦσιν: κἂν ὦσιν ` | τ 
av add. V | 10-11 κατά γε τὴν εὐδοκιμούντων add. P mg. Supe | 14 ὑπερφρονεῖν οπι. V || 
99 προήκατο: ῥήτορι προσήκοντα add. V | ἐπειδὴ -- εἰπεῖν οτα. Y 


ὅ8. Τῷ Βασιλεῖ τῆς Τραπεζοῦντος 


Ct 


ο AN? 
τῳ / y A 3 xo ἀλλ 
Ὅτε τοῦτο τὸ βιβλίον ἐπήγγελλες, OUTA τέλος JN ἔσχη | ς . 
et 3 ’ εὺ U 
ἐξυφαίνετό γε, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο οὔτ᾽ αὐτίκα σοι παρεγένετο οὐτ ς 
D ο... (αν τὴν ἡμετέραν. τὸ μὲν γὰρ πάντως οὐκ 
μετέπειτα κατὰ τὴν ἐπαγγελίαν τὴν ἡμετέραν. μ Ne ve 
1 δύ Ὁ Ὁ ου” τερον. νυνὶ 
ἔδει ἡμιτελὲς ἐλϑεῖν, τὸ δὲ βραδυναι τοῦ καιρου οὐχ. ne p i S 
7 ὶ εἴη Υε ἄξιον τῶν 
τέλος λαβὸν ἥκει σοι πελάγους κατατολµήσαν, κι 5η ie a 
M ~ . / πὸ Ας A ἴναι τῶ g τῷ LG). 
σῶν ἐλπίδων τοῦτο φανῆναι καὶ δόξαι τι λυσιτελές εἶ μι τό : Lt 
4 - A ρολ » d -- ν e 
δόξειε δ᾽ ἂν ἴσως τοιοῦτον εἰ πρὸς την 3ννοιαν ἁπλῶς τῶν γεγράμ.μ. 
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arrangement of ideas or expect precision in the choice of words or, in general, 
any of those graceful, stylistic elements which an essay of this sort might be 
expected to present, then it might, I fear, impress you as “empty bliss,” and 
you may proclaim: “Our treasures have turned to ashes.’ Yet do not wonder 
why I am sending this work of mine to you, if I have such an opinion of it; 


I do so because in my desire to please you, I have decided against what 
might have been the better choice. 


1 Its place in the collection would date this letter to the years 1409-1410. The 
emperor of Trebizond was Manuel III Comnenus, who ruled from 1390 to 1417: see W. 
Miller, Trebizond, the Last Greek Empire (London, 1926; new ed. by A. C. Bandy, Chicago, 
1969), 71-79. The work sent to him by Manuel is not specified, but it was lengthy enough 
to be called à book (Bt8Atov), perhaps a collection of essays or orations. 

* Common Byzantine proverb. 


54. To the Priest Euthymius! 


Constantinople 
Constantinople, 1409 


The present work is the child of both of us—it is yours and mine—not 
only because "friends share their possessions," but also because it belongs 
almost as much to you as it does to me.? While I gave birth to it, you it was 
who helped it grow by adding your ideas. Now if à being, once born, must 
be provided with nourishment if it is to survive, then its ownership is shared 
both by the one who has brought it into being and by the one who raises it. 
You may therefore do what seems best for it just as I would. At your dis- 
cretion add or remove whatever you wish.3 


! There is some confusion regarding the date of this letter. Euthymius was conse- 
crated as patriarch on 26 October 1410: V. Laurent, **Les dates du patriarchat d'Euthyme 
II de Constantinople," BZ, 54 (1962), 332. In the Paris manuscript the letter is addressed 
to the Patriarch Lord Euthymius, cà nocpukoyy xopà Eó90uio, which was copied into 
the Barberinus graecus 219 (Eó9oula τῷ πατριάρχῃ), Whereas the cod. Vat. gr. 1879 has 
simply, To the Priest Lord Euthymius, «à παπᾶ νυρῷ Ἠὐθυμίῳ, which reading is followed 
in this edition. Vat. gr. 1879 contains a copy of the work sent along with this letter, the 
letter itself and the reply of Euthymius. This literary grouping scems to reflect the original 
and more authentic state of these writings. The entire collection of Manuel's letters was 
put together long after Euthymius had been named patriarch, in fact, after his death. This 
letter was then copied into the Paris manuscript independently of Manuel’ 
and Euthymius' letter, and either by mistake or by accident, or simply because the editor 
(Manuel probably) could not recall whether the original had been written before or after 
Euthymius became patriarch, was addressed to him with this title. Furthermore, the follow- 
ing letter (55) appears to have been written in 1409; so the basic chronological arrange- 
ment of the letters would also place this one in 1409, and certainly before 26 October 1410. 


8 composition 





| 3 
| ov TO XTT, ὢ φὐσαντί τε xal 
[. 34V σώζεσθαι, κοινὸν τὸ κτήμα. τῷ φύσα 
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"ὀρῴης μηδέν τι περαιτέρω ζητῶν: ὡς ἂν εἰς τὴν τάξιν ἀπίδῃς τῶν 
10 νοημάτων καὶ τὴν τῶν ὀνομάτων ἐπιζητήσῃς ἀκρίβειαν χαὶ ὅλως οἷς 
(^0 ἂν χάριεν ἀγώνισμά. τι τοιοῦτον ἔχοι φανῆναι, δέδοικα μή σοι μας 
μακαρία; ταῦτα. φανῇ καὶ «ἄνϑρακες; βοήσῃς «οἱ θησαυροί.) καὶ μὴ 
Φαυμάσγς εἰ οὕτως ἔχων δόξης περὶ τὸ πόνημα τοῦτο πέπομφα" σοὶ γὰρ 

ἐθέλων χαρίζεσθαι ὑπερεῖδον ὅπερ ἄμεινον ἦν ἐμοὶ πρᾶξαι. 


53: 11—12: Lucianus, Hermotimus, 71; Navigium, 11; Paroem. gr. I, 32. 12: Ze- 
nobius, Prov. 2, 1: Paroem. gr. 1, 32. 


B f. 85v. 1 νδ’ Ῥ || τῆς οπι. B || 6 post cot in ras. χειμῶνος μεσοῦντος P 


δ4. Τῷ Παπᾷ κυρῷ Εὐϑυμίῳ 


/ / ` / , όνον 

Ο λόγος οὗτος παῖς ἀμφοτέροις, ἐμοί τε λέγω καὶ σο, A μόν. 

ὶ t λεῖν ὦ 
ὅτι «τὰ τῶν φίλων κοινά», ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι σοὶ καὶ διαφέρει μικροῦ δεῖν ς 
ἓν γὰρ ἐγώ: ἔϑρε δὲ αὐτὸς ταῖς τῶν νοημάτων 
ἐμοί. ἐγέννησα μὲν γὰρ ἐγώ’ εὔρεψας η 
T ὺς φι λνάγχη τρέφεσθαι, εἰ μέλλει γε τούτους 
5 προσϑήκαις. καὶ εἰ τοὺς φύντας ἀνάγκη -ρεΦ i n 
τῷ τροφεῖ' ὥστε | ἔξεστί 


4 
Ü ; ληοί. καὶ δὴ προστίθει καὶ 
σοι ποιεῖν ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ τὰ δοκοῦντα. καθάπερ ἐμοῖ, xat δὴ πρ 


Ῥω 4 t 
ἀφαίρει κατ᾽ ἐξουσίαν πᾶν ὃ τι βούλει. 


54: 3: Plato, Lysis, 207c; Suidae lexicon, K 2550 ( 
gr. I, 106, et alibi. 


B f. 85V; cod. Vat. gr. 1879, f. 328—328v (— Va). 


: i Lot Va || 6 ἔξεστι: 
Ἐὐϑυμίῳ Ρ, Εὐϑυμέῳ τῷ πατριάρχῃ Ὦ || ve' P | 8-4 ὥσπερ Epo | 


2 The work which Manuel attributes a8 much to Euthy 


or’s decision or clarification (σαφήνεια) ᾽ 
2e d'Ascoli on the question: If it is s i a E 
say of Judas that it would be better for him i Es S work 1s cna iple 
iu Παυτὶ σχεδὸν ὦ παρόντες. This still unpublis E 

Xivrey or by Petit. It is found P μη Ἴσως ἐχοῆν µε σοφι 

Ὡς ἐπειδὴ τὸ ὄν) and the reply of τ 

ae Tar 1 879, fols. 322—28, along with the letters > EE 
without these two letters in a richly bound manuscrip 

Bessarion to the monastery, coc 
Collegio Greco in Rome, cod. 11, 
de Manuel Paléologue," 193 (— 


1. Crypten. Z.6.1., fols. 82-8 


. tz, 
D E ο. Manuel I1, 519%- 


ByzkrGr, 1, 78-79) 





νδ' 


ed. Adler, 3, 200); Paroem. 
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ius Chrysoloras 
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RUD ot to be, how could Christ 
(Matthew 26:24)? 
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of Chrysoloras (1n. 
n à ζωμένῳ σοι) 1η 
land Euthymius. It exists 
a gift of Cardinal 
0v; and in ἃ manuscript of the 
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works are listed in the cod. Vindobon. phil. gr. 98, but have long since disappeared from it: 
P. Lambeck and A. F. Kollar, Commentariorum de augustissima bibliotheca Caesarea 
Vindobonensi libri octo, VII (Vienna, 1781), 337-40. In the cod. Vat. Urbin. gr. 80 there have 
been inserted two pages (fols. 8-9V), not part of the original manuscript, which contain 
the decision of an emperor on the same question (inc. ᾿Ἠμοὶ δοχκοῦσιν οἱ περὶ τοῦ προχει- 
μένου λέγοντες ἀμφότεροι), followed by two letters concerning the decision. The first begins: 
Πέπομφας μὲν αὐτὸς ἡμῖν τὸν σὸν λόγον, ὦ βασιλεῦ, εὐφράναι τε ἡμῶν ὅμου καὶ τιμῆσαι 
βουλόμενος. Τι second is the same as that in the Vat. gr. 1879, which begins: Τὸν λόγον 
sodrov, kpiots BaotAct. These pages are covered with poorly written corrections, appar- 
ently by Euthymius himself, and must be, as Mercati has pointed out, the first draft 
of Manuel’s decision in the debate, a draft of Euthymius’ reply and its final version: 
G. Mercati, Notizie di Procoro e Demetrio Cidone, 517 note 1. 

3 The answer of Euthymius, addressed to My Lord the Emperor, is published infra 
(Appendix, p. 221) from the cod. Vat. gr. 1879. In it Euthymius disclaims any credit for 
this valuable judgment of Manuel, which he praises for its power, its clarity, its charm, 
and the truths it contains. He knew it was the Emperor's legitimate offspring (**v/jotov γέν- 
vqux, Manuel: £yévvroo éyà), and he knew the nature of the one who had brought it into 
being (φύσιν τοῦ φύσαντος, Μαπιθ]: φύντας ... τῷ qocavct). He marvelled at its brilliance. 
Finally, he cannot find anything to add or to remove, nor does he think anyone else will 
be able to ἆο βο (προσϑήκης ἢ ἀφαιρέσεως, Μαπποῖ: προστίϑει καὶ ἀφαίρει). 


55. To Manuel Chrysoloras! 


Western Europe 
Constantinople, 1409 


I was, of course, pleased to receive your letter, for there is surely 
nothing of yours which is not pleasing to me. I opened it right away and 
read it—I had reason to expect it to contain such news as would lighten my 
terrible burdens. But on quickly reading through it I was distressed, as you 
can imagine, and I declared everything in it to be but “empty bliss,” and this 
is what all of us have suspected for quite some time. It contained nothing 
at all of what we were hoping for. And even great promises would not have 
been enough. For now there is need of deeds which will bring help, and not of 
words and promises which have been the usual thing for so long. When a 
person is at the critical point of his illness, and such is now our condition, he 
needs medicines able to cure him and not excellent promises which always 
involve putting things off. 

But as to what you claim was said by the exalted ruler, whose very 
position enables him, or if you wish, whose rank demands that he both 
manifest concern and provide for all needs, this rather lessens than increases 
our good hopes, For that explanation of yours, I mean that conditions there 
still need to be arranged better, will not excuse him for having done nothing 
whatsoever regarding what was needed. While it may be true that his own 
waves of trouble have not completely subsided, his present state is like an 
unbroken calm compared with the storms and tempest he previously endured. 
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5 οὐδὲ γὰρ τὸ σὸν ἐκεῖνο, 
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ὄδ. Τῷ Χρυσολωρᾷ κυρῷ Μανουήλ 


~ εω a 
t > M ^ t y ὢν ὃ 
Τὴν ἐπιστολὴν δεξάμενος μὲν ἥσϑην, οὐδὲν προ ος σᾶ ᾽ 
\ 3 cix 
μὴ τῶν ἡδέων ἐμοί: λύσας δ᾽ αὐτίκα καὶ ἀναγνοὺς-- το Nee 
> 4 T ^ ίσαι L τὰ 
ἐδίδου ϑαρρεῖν τοιούτοις λόγοις ἐντεύξεσθαι. οἷς ἂν ove u i 
~ 3 
δεινά---τὸ τάχος οὖν διελϑὼν ἠνιάϑην τε, πῶς οἴει, καὶ «κενὴν μάκαρ ^ 
j | 09" ὃ καὶ πᾶ /λαι δοξάζεται. οὐδὲ γὰρ ἣν 
ἐκάλουν τἀκεῖ πάντα, τοῦ) ὃ KAL MAOL TA | : 
7 ὀτιοῦν τῶν ἐλπιζομέ καίτοι εἰ καὶ μεγάλας εἶχε τάς 
ἐν αὐτῇ οὐδ᾽ ὁτιοῦν τῶν ἐλπιζομένων, 7 ο. 
οι ή xo ἢ ondyoo 
ὑποσχέσεις οὐκ ἂν ἐξήρκει. πραγμάτων YAp ἤδη feck Boy " 
kt > Ἰωθότων ἄνωθεν γίνεσθαι, εἴπερ καὶ 
οὐχὶ ῥημάτων καὶ ὑποσχέσεων εἰωνοτ f a 
Xo vOv ^ Ť ---ἀλεζυτ' 
τοῖς ἐν ἀκμῇ τοῦ νοσήµατος-- οὕτω γαρ νυν τᾶ πα i 
| x DV, ἆ τημένων. 
φαρμάκων, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ χρηστῶν ἐπαγγελιῶν, ἀναβολὰς agh xex nu ο 
BNET φὴς εἰρηκέναι τὸν ἄκρον ἄρχοντα καὶ ᾧ τὸ σχῆμα. : 
So gfe nael πάντων μὲν κῆδεσθαι πάντων OE 
ἰ δὲ βούλει, ὃν ἡ τάξις ἁπαιτει πάντων P Τον 
ae is cy ἰ9ῃσι τὰς ἀγαϑὰς ἐλπίδας. 
προνοεῖσθαι, τοῦτο δὲ μᾶλλον ἀφαιρεῖ Y TPOST! notae: s 
λέγω τὸ τἀκεῖ πράγματα βελτίονος ἔτι δεῖσθαι, 
/ 
^ : T NOETAL. εἰ 
διαϑέσεως, τὸν μηδ᾽ ὁτιοῦν πεπραχότα τῶν δεόντων παραιτησετα.. $ 
| Ln rovt τὰ κύματα, ἀλλ᾽ οὖν πρὸς την 
γὰρ δὴ καὶ μὴ τελέως κατεστορέϑη τουτῷ τ Hee 2 
, ; T | 
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And, I think, he should at the very least have been willing to show in small 
and quite easy ways that he had the intention of fending off the threatening 
enemies of our common faith when the time was right.? A small contribution 
from him would certainly seem considerable to us, partly because our cir- 
cumstances have become altogether straitened, partly because people would 
see it as a sign of better things to follow, and finally because it would inject 
an element of conjecture into the calculations of the enemy. For I suspect 
that this would not be so much an encouragement for us as an arrow aimed 
at them. The fact that for such a long time no aid of any sort, not even late 
in the day, has come from anywhere to help us in our troubles leads the enemy 
to the utmost boldness against us; in like manner, opposite actions will 
bring about opposite results. 

I could have drawn out this letter, but in writing to a man like you, 
it suffices to say just so much. I know well that you will give thought to 
the means by which some succor might be sent to us from there at the right 
time, for nothing, no matter how fine, is of any help when it comes too late. 
But if—may it not come about—we should be cheated of our hopes, at least 
bring yourself back and give yourself to your fatherland and to the one who 
loves you, I mean to myself; and this will surely be no small thing for us. 


The two major problems involved in interpreting this letter are closely connected: 
its date and the identity of the exalted ruler (t4v dxpov Keyovta). The preceding letter was 
written in 1409-1410 (before 26 October), and the following letter can be dated to the end 
of 1409 or early January 1410. Its position, then, would place this letter sometime in 1409. 
In this case the exalted ruler is most probably King Henry IV of England, for it was 
precisely in 1409 that Chrysoloras visited London as the Emperor’s ambassador. He could 
have written this discouraging report while still in England or on his way from there to 
Spain. On his itinerary during 1407-1413, see Cammelli, Manuele Crisolora, 143-59; also 
Barker, Manuel II, 263-71, who translates this letter on pp. 266—67 and discusses it 
further on pp. 519-24. 

Manuel gives an accurate assessment of Henry's cireumstances at the time, for, 
while he was never without difficulties, he had overcome the major threats to his rule. It 
is not clear why he uses the term ‘‘exalted,” unless he is simply being sarcastic. The term, 
ruler (&pycv), is à general one employed by Manuel for Turkish emirs (Letter 16:60, 99), 
for himself (44:55) and once, coincidentally, precisely for Henry IV (38:20). 

If this letter is not in chronological order, it would have to be dated before 15 April 
1415, the date of Chrysoloras’ death, and probably before 5 July 1418, the date of Mech- 
med’s victory over Musa, which ended any immediate Turkish threat to Byzantium. The 
other rulers whom Chrysoloras visited do not seem to fit the description in Manuel's letter. 
In 1408 Chrysoloras was in Paris, but it is not known whether he spoke with King Charles 
VI, who in any case was quite insane by this time: Cammelli, Manuele Crisolora, 146. 
Chrysoloras was given a letter of accreditation by Manuel to King Martin I of Aragon 
dated 23 October 1407, which was concerned only with relics, but he does not seem to 
have arrived there until early in 1410, the year in which Martin died. The letter is pub- 
lished in A. Rubió i Lluch, Diplomatari de l'Orient Català (Barcelona, 1947), no. 694, 
pp. 716-18. Rubió i Lluch also refers to a document of 7 April 1407 attesting to Chryso- 
loras’ presence in Catalonia, but this is difficult to reconcile with other extant data. In 
fact, a visit of Chrysoloras to Spain cannot be clearly proven: Cammelli, Manuele Criso- 
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οἶμαι, ἐκ γοῦν τῶν μικρῶν καὶ ῥᾷστων δεῖξαι ϑελῆσαι τὸν μετὰ τοῦ 
20 καιροῦ πρόϑεσιν ἔχοντα. τῶν ἐπικειμένων ἐχϑρῶν τῆς κοινῆς πίστεως 
ῥύσασθαι. πάντως δὲ τὸ παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ σμικρὸν ἡμῖν ἂν μέγα ἐδόκει: τοῦτο 
μὲν ὡς κομιδῇ τῶν πραγμάτων ἐν στενῷ γεγονότων, τοῦτο δὲ λογιζομένοις 
τεκμήριον ὣς ἄρ᾽ ἐφέψεται τὰ χρηστότερα" καὶ πρὀς γε ἔτι διὰ τὴν δόξαν 
ἣν ἐνϑήσειν ἔμελλε τοῖς τῶν ἐχϑρῶν λογισμοῖς, ἡ που γὰρ οὐ μᾶλλον 
25 ἣν ἡμῖν τουτὶ παραμύϑιον ἥπερ ἐκείνοις βέλος. ὡς γὰρ τὸ μηδ᾽ ὁϑενοῦν 
ὀψὲ γοῦν ἐληλυθέναι βοήϑειαν ἡντινοῦν τοῖς τῇδε πράγμασι μεγίστην 
ἐκείνοις παρέχει ϑρασύτητα καϑ’ ἡμῶν, οὕτω δὲ καὶ τἀναντία τοὐναντίον 
ἐργάσεται. 

"Ew μηκύνειν τὰ γράμματα, πρὀς σε δ᾽ ἀρχεῖ τοσοῦτον εἰπεῖν. 
30 φροντιεῖς γάρ, εὖ οἶδ᾽ ὅτι, ὅπως ἂν αὐτόθεν ἔλϑοι σὺν τῷ καιρῷ ἐπικουρία 
τοῖς ἐνταυθοῖ: οὐδὲν γὰρ τῶν ὡραίων ὀνίνησιν ἔξωρον γενόμενον. 2 
δ᾽, ὃ μὴ γένοιτο, τὰ τῶν ἐλπίδων ἡμῖν φροῦδα γένοιτο, σὺ s ἀλλὰ σαυτὸν 
φέρων δίδου πρὸς τῇ | πατρίδι καὶ τῷ φιλοῦντι, ἐμὲ δὴ λέγω; ἡ πού γε 

καὶ τοῦθ᾽ ἡμῖν οὐ σµικρόν. 


55: 5: Lucianus, Hermotimus, TL; Navigium, 11. 


B f. 85v-86v. 1 Μανουὴλ τῷ Χρυσολωρᾷ B || ve P || 32 post huiv add, bevodely mg., 
quod om. B 


lora, 147. The other candidate put a n D i W Τε a E 

id not visit him before 13 October , an e 7 nee 
ma union and the coming Council of Constance: ee ie 
162-63; Barker, Manuel 11, 522-23. Finally, there is the pope. he νον άν 
until his death in 1415 Chrysoloras spent a good deal of time at the "i ΝΛ 
XXIII: Cammelli, Manuele Crisolora, 147-65. He carried ο. MT ' 
union of the churches and military aid against the Turks, but by ugus tmu ds 
it was a complete waste of time: tbid., 145. Still, one has the impression ee paie Ta 
not refer to a pope, particularly John XXIII, whose ο... νο T i ᾿ ο. 
interesting, though, that Cydones applies the term, one ᾿ : D ine EE 
15, 29. All things considered, it seems most likely that t ᾽ ette 

that the ruler in question was King Henry IV of England. A 

2 This is a clear reference to the conflict between the - E E July 1413: 

Musa, and Mechmed, which posed a direct threat to Byzantium trom 


see Barker, Manuel IJ, 281-88. 
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56. To Manuel Chrysoloras 


Italy 
Constantinople, December 
1409—January 1410 


I am sending you the funeral oration on my brother, which I composed 
more by weeping than by writing. If the qualities of the departed were so 
great that his death would touch a heart of stone—when he left us he took 
with him the greatest of his possessions, himself and the support he provided 
—what do you think I suffered in composing this oration? Nor can I write 
this brief note without tears. It is not possible for me or for others who 
knew the man well to picture him in our memory without pouring forth a 
fountain of tears. So excellent was he in every respect. After his departure 
to God, therefore, I laid down a rule for myself not to attempt any more 
oratorical works. As a result, those compositions which I was formerly 
obliged to undertake I left in a more or less half finished state. But I was 
unable to observe this rule to the end. For my love for my brother was so 
great that it did not permit me to remain silent and to allow time to consign 
his noble deeds to oblivion, but as it compelled us to give a eulogy and to 
lament over him, so it also forced us to recount his deeds in detail, and this 
clearly means to praise him. For we consider it exactly the same thing to 
give a detailed account of the life of a good man and by that very fact to 
adorn him with praises directly. That praise, to be more precise, which the 
account of a person’s deeds evokes is undoubtedly greater than the simple 
statement that the man in question was brave, intelligent, and possessed of 
all other virtues. 

But this booklet comes to you not for mere display, as Apelles and 
Lysippus showed their works to each other, but in the spirit in which others 
brought their works to them for correction, paintings to Apelles and statues 
to Lysippus.? And the bearer of this work is one whom you cherish above all 
others, your nephew, who is also your son and brother by birth, training, 
and manners.® He is an excellent man and whenever I give him a command, 
even by a mere nod, he longs for wings so that he might execute it with all 
dispatch. This is actually due to you, who yield to nobody among the high 
officials in being well disposed toward me. You, therefore—it is your duty 
to help me in every way—ecrase what is superfluous in the present composi- 
tion; do not shrink from making changes in it and additions of your own as 
well; for I know that it stands in need of all these. 


l Mention of the funeral oration on Theodore and the fact that the nephew of 
Chrysoloras conveyed it and this letter to Italy enable one to establish the date with some 
precision. Theodore I Palaeologus died in Mistra in 1407, probably in June: see Barker, 
Manuel If, 272 note 126. About a year later Manuel journeyed to the Morea and then to 
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ὅθ. Τῷ Χρυσολωρᾷ κυρῷ Μανουήλ 


Στέλλω σοι τὸν πρὸς τὸν ἀδελφὸν ἐπιτάφιον ὃς ἐμοὶ δεδημιούργηται 
δακρύοντι μᾶλλον ἣ γράφοντι. εἰ γὰρ ἡ τοῦ οἰχομένου ἀρετὴ τοσαύτη 
ὥστε καὶ λιθίνης καρδίας ἐφάψασθαι τὴν ἐκείνου τελευτήν---ἀφῄρηχε 

ὅ γὰρ ἀπελθὼν τὸ κρεῖττον ὧν ἐκέκτητο, αὑτὸν καὶ τὴν ἐπικουρίαν τὴν 
παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ---τί οἴει πάσχειν ἐμὲ τουτονὶ τὸν λόγον ὑφαίνοντα; οὔκουν 
οὐδὲ τουτὶ τὸ βραχύτατον γράφειν ἀδακρυτὶ δύναμαι. οὐ γὰρ ἔστιν 
οὔτε ἐμὲ οὔτε τοὺς τὸν ἄνδρα ἐγνωκότας καλῶς ἐν μνήμῃ τε ἐκεῖνον 
λαβεῖν καὶ μὴ δακρύων πηγὰς ἐκχεῖν' οὕτω πάντα ἄριστος ἦν. ἔγωγ᾽ 

10 οὖν ἐμαυτῷ νόμον τέϑεικα μετὰ τὴν ἐκείνου πρὸς Θεὸν ἐκδημίαν λογύχω- 
τέρων ἐγχειρημάτων μηδὲ προσάψασϑαι, ὅϑεν καὶ τινα δέησαν συγγράψαι 
τὸν προτοῦ χρόνον, ἡμιτελῆ πως εἴασα ταῦτα μένειν: οὐ μὴν φυλάττειν 
διὰ τέλους τὸν νόμον οἷός τε γέγονα. τὸ γὰρ πρὸς τὸν ἀδελφὸν ἐμοὶ 
φίλτρον ἡλίκον dv οὐκ ἐπέτρεπε σιωπᾶν καὶ ῥᾳδίως δέξασϑαι λήϑῃ 

16 παραδοῦναι τὸν χρόνον ἔργα γενναῖα, ἀλλὰ καϑάπερ ἠνάγκασεν ἡμᾶς 
μονῳδεῖν αὐτὸν καὶ ὀλοφύρεσθαι, οὕτω δὲ καὶ τὰ κατ᾽ αὐτὸν διεξιέναι 
προσεβιάσατο᾽ τοῦτο δέ ἐστιν ἐκεῖνον ἄντικρυς ἐπαινεῖν. ἡγούμεθα γὰρ 
ταὐτὸν ἀκριβῶς εἶναι τό τε τὸν βίον τῶν ἀγαϑῶν ἀνδρῶν ὃ ιεξέρχεσϑαι τό 
τ᾽ εὐφημίαις αὐτοὺς ἀμέσως κοσμεῖν: μᾶλλον δὲ καὶ μείζων ἔπαινος 

90 ἀτεχνῶς ὁ διὰ τῆς τῶν ἔργων ἐπιδείξεως τοῦ τὸν δεῖνα ἁπλῶς οὑτωσὶ 
λέγειν ὣς ἀνδρεῖός ἐστιν, ὣς σώφρων, ὡς τὴν ἄλλην ἅπασαν ἀρετὴν ἔχων. 

“Ἠχει δέ σοι τὸ βιβλίον οὐ πρὸς ἐπίδειξιν ὡς ᾿Απελλεῖ καὶ Λυσίππῳ 
τὰ παρ᾽ ἀλλήλων ἔργα ἐδείκνυτο, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἑκατέρῳ τοῖνδε τὰ παρ᾽ ἄλλων 
πρὸς διόρϑωσιν, γραφαὶ μὲν ᾿Απελλεῖ, Λυσίππῳ δὲ ἀνδριάντες. ὁ δὲ 

95 κομίζων ἐστὶν οὗ μηδέν σοι πάντως ἥδιον, ὁ ἀδελφιδοῦς σοι καὶ παῖς 
καὶ ἀδελφὸς διὰ τὸ γένος καὶ τὴν τροφὴν καὶ τοὺς τρόπους. καὶ γάρ 
ἐστιν ἀγαϑὸς ἀνὴρ καί, εἴ πού τι καὶ νεύματι πρὸς αὐτὸν ἐπιτάξαιμι, 
πτερῶν τοῦ τάχους χάριν ἐπιϑυμῶν. τοῦτο δὴ τὸ σὸν τοῦ μηδενὶ τῶν 
πρωτείων παραχωροῦντος τῆς πρὸς ἐμὲ εὐνοίας. σὺ μέντοι τουτουΐ τοῦ 

80 συγγράµατος-- δεῖ γάρ σε τοῖς ἐμοῖς βοηϑεῖν ἅπασι το ο. μεν 
ἀφαίρει τὰ περιττά, | τὰ δ᾽ ἐναλλάττων μὴ ἀποκνήσῃς: προσδίδου δέ τι 


~ ^ . e ! 2 ~ 7 
τούτῳ καὶ τῶν σαυτοῦ, οἶδα γὰρ ὡς τούτων αὐτῷ δεήσει. 


ὅθ: Ὦ {. 86ν-81 πιαῦ. τῷ αὐτῷ οοὐά. | νξ’ Ρ || ὅ ἐκέκτηντο οοἆά. | 14 σιωπᾶν 
ῥᾳδίως δέξασϑαι καὶ λήϑῃ B 
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Thessalonica, returning to Constantinople early in 1409. Probably he did not complete the 
funeral oration, epitaphios, until some time in 1409, for he speaks of it as of a work recently 
finished. The bearer of the oration and of this letter, John Chrysoloras, arrived in Bologna 
on 29 February 1410: Cammelli, Manuele Crisolora, 190-91. He must, then, have left 
Constantinople, and this letter must have been written in December 1409 or perhaps early 
January 1410. The lengthy funeral oration on Theodore, Adyog *Emutdpioc, has been 
edited by S. Lampros, Παλαιολόγεια καὶ Πελοποννησιακά, 8 (Αὐποπα, 1926), 11-119; 
also in PG, 156, 181—308. A new edition by J. Chrysostomides is in preparation. Manuel 
had apparently planned to deliver it on the second anniversary of his brother’s death, but 
was prevented from doing so by the Turkish civil wars. Instead, he had it read by the 
monk, Isidore, later metropolitan of Monemvasia: see references in Barker, Manuel II, 
595-97. A shorter version of this oration, apparently revised by Manuel himself, exists in 
the cod. Scorial. gr. 14 (R-I-14), fols. 251-2770. 

2 The famous painter and sculptor of antiquity. 

8 John Chrysoloras, see p. lvi. Nephew, son, and brother is an expression of affection, 
just as Manuel speaks of Theodore as his brother, friend, and son (Letter 9). 

4 The reply of Chrysoloras, still unedited, is discussed by C. G. Patrinelis, “An 
Unknown Discourse of Chrysoloras addressed to Manuel II Palaeologus,” GRBS, 13 
(1972), 497-502. 


57. To the Metropolitan of Thessalonica 
and the Protos of the Holy Mountain! 


Thessalonica and Mount Athos 
Constantinople, 1411 


People for whom there is no place in the imperial palace or easy access 
to the rulers roam about seeking someone who will plead on their behalf for 
whatever they might need. Not only that, but some of them will not converse 
even with these intermediaries directly, since they do not deem themselves 
worthy to do so. In fact, I have now come to feel this way myself. For I was 
distressed because of him who was in debt to us for very many good things 
and who, on the other hand, gave living proof of very many evils, which 
turned things upside down, and as a result has, by divine Providence, met 
with an end quite worthy of his ways.? But you know the man from ex- 
perience, as well as the madness of that person toward everyone. Practically 
no hope was left for me and since I myself did not dare to approach the One 
able to bring salvation, I fled instead to His Mother. And to her I sang a few 
hymns, for my conscience did not permit me to speak more boldly. We are 
sending these hymns to you so that you may convey them to her in a sincere 
spirit. For we thought it best to make use of mediators to the mediatrix, of 
you to the Mother of God, since it would not be right for us, defiled with so 
many evil passions, to plead directly with the Pure One. 

But if you think it appropriate, arrange that on one day of the week 
in each of the oratories these suppliant odes be sung until God should grant 
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57. Τῷ Μητροπολίτη Θεσσαλονίκης καὶ τῷ 
Πρώτῳ τοῦ Αγίου "Όρους 


Οἷς ἐν βασιλείοις οὐκ ἔστι χώρα goos παρρησα πρὸς τους 
κρατοῦντας, οὗτοί γε περινοστοῦντες ζητοῦσι τ ὕπερ c ο... 
τας εἴ του δέοιντο. οὗ μὴν ἀλλ᾽ εἰσὶν οἵπερ κἀκείνοις οὐ ἀμέσως - - 
γονται τῷ μὴ νομίζειν σφᾶς αὐτοὺς ἀξίους εἶναι a πράγματος. καὶ δη 
κἀμοὶ τοιοῦτόν τι ξυνέπεσεν ἤδη. συνεχόμενος qup πο εν ΛΑ 
μὲν ἡμῖν ὀφείλοντος ἀγαϑά, πλεῖστο, δ᾽ «ἄνω ΓΤ ἐνδειξοκμι ο 
κακά, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο ϑείᾳ προνοίᾳ καταλύσαντος ze prey pos ἀξ ως 
τῶν αὐτοῦ τρόπων-- ἴστε δὲ τὸν ἄνθρωπον πείρᾳ καὶ τὴν ο ak 
ἐκείνου μανίαν---μηδεμιᾶς μοι δὴ σχεδὸν πο σε τος ος, 
αὐτὸς μὲν οὐκ ἐτόλμησα προσελθεῖν τῷ δυναμένῳ GOLEN S DE ROUROY 
πρὸς τὴν αὐτοῦ μητέρα κατέφυγον. ὀλίγας ony πρὸς αὐτὴν δάς ο. 
ἀφῃρεῖτο γὰρ τὴν παρρησίαν τὸ συνειδός, ἔπειθ᾽ ὑμῖν TORR Ste ον 
ὡς ἂν παρ᾽ ὑμῶν γνησίως ἐκείνῃ προσάγωνται. peoia Yep πρὸς 
μεσῖτιν, ὑμῖν πρὸς τὴν Θεομήτορα, χρῆσθαι δεῖν Frage" ὡς Bor Ov 
ἀσφαλὲς ἡμᾶς ἀμέσως πρὸς τὴν ἁγνὴν ἱκετεύειν μεμολυσμένους τάϑθεσυν 
χμυϑήτοις. 

S o δὲ ὑμῖν, εἴ γε γιγνόμενον εἶναι Oops. μιᾷ τῆς ἑβδομάδος 
ἡμέρᾳ ἐν ἑκάστῳ τῶν εὐκτηρίων τὰς Ὁεεσίους. ταύτας P ἕως 
ἂν δοίη Θεὸς ἀπαλλαγέντας τῶν δεινῶν καϑαρῶς καὶ ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν τῶν πραγ- 
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us full relief from these horrible dangers and, encouraged by what happens, 
we might from a joyful soul sing joyful hymns of thanksgiving. In a way, 
the present situation seems to resemble the plight of a person who has just 
been released from a fit of terrible suffering but is afraid that his oppressive 
affliction might return and finding the body still weak might in all likelihood 
overcome it more easily. 


1The metropolitan of Thessalonica was Gabriel (1397-1416/19): see p. xlii. The 
protos of the Holy Mountain, Mount Athos, was probably Simon: see p. lv. The person 
whose death Manuel laments is described in what appears to be a deliberately obscure 
sentence. To establish the chronology of this letter, then, it may be better to begin with the 
hymn the Emperor composed in honor of the Mother of God, which accompanied the letter. 
This is surely the canon (κανὼν mapaxAntixds) “To our most holy Lady, the Mother of 
God, for aid in the present circumstances." Inc. “Anaca thEtc xal ἡλικία πιστῶν: οἆ. 
Legrand, Lettres, 94-102, from the cod. Paris. gr. 3041, fols. 104-104", but with the final 
two stanzas inverted. It is also found in cod. Crypten. Z.6.1., fols. 72-74"; Collegio Greco, 
cod. 11, fols. 82-84; cod. Vindob. phil. gr. 252, fols. 60V—61 (incomplete); and was formerly 
in cod. Vindob. phil. gr. 98. Yt is published in PG, 156, 107-110. See T. Stratmann, **La 
Théotokos, prémices des justifiés,” Irénikon, 27 (1954), 122-41. In this lengthy hymn 
Manuel calls upon Mary to save God’s people from impending disaster and to grant victory 
to her city. He asks her to drive away “‘the other hostile Khan (Xaydévov) who horribly 
threatens your chosen people, as [you did] formerly to his father" (lines 6—10). The rest of the 
hymn deals with the terrible dangers the Byzantines face and their hopes that, despite their 
sinfulness, they will be saved by the intercession of Mary. The reference to the Khan, 
certainly Musa Çelebi, and to his father Bajezid, as well as to the hostile army outside the 
city, clearly place this hymn, and consequently this letter, during Musa’s siege of Con- 
stantinople in 1411—12. For details, see Barker, Manuel II, 281-88. The duration and the 
intensity of the siege are not known, but it probably began in the spring of 1411 and may 
have lasted through the summer of 1412. In fact, this entire sequence of events needs 
further study. 

* The person whose death distressed Manuel must have been Suleyman Celebi, 
Musa’s brother. To defend himself against Musa, he had entered into an alliance with the 
Byzantine emperor, becoming more or less dependent on him. This may be what Manuel 
means by the one ‘‘in debt to us.” Because of his support of Suleyman, however, Manuel 
was drawn into the Turkish civil wars and earned the enmity of Musa. The end, ‘“‘worthy of 
his ways," may be meant ironically, for Suleyman was captured and strangled by Musa on 
17 February 1411. Shortly afterward Musa laid siege to Constantinople, so that this letter 
was probably written in the spring of 1411. Exactly how the metropolitan and the protos 
knew Suleyman ‘‘from experience” is not clear, but he had a reputation for being well 
disposed toward Christians, and they may have had some personal dealings with him. 
The ‘‘madness of that person” (rhv éxelvou waviav) may be an oblique reference to Musa; 
it could also be translated as **his [Suleyman's] vehement love for all," since Manuel else- 
where employs the word in this sense. 
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μάτων παρακληϑέντας ἀπὸ χαιρούσης ψυχῆς σαι χαριστηρίους. ὣς 

νῦν δοχεῖ πως τὰ πράγματα ἐοικέναι τοῖς περιόδου μὲν δεινοῦ τοῦ THAT ONG 

ἀπαλλαγεῖσι, δεδιόσι δ οὖν ὅμως μὴ παλινοστήσῃ τὸ πιέσαν νόσημα, 
25 καὶ ἐξίτηλον ἔτι τὸ σῶμα εἰκότως εὑρὸν ῥᾷον αὐτοῦ περιγένηται. | 


57: 8: Euripides, Medea, 410; cf. Paroem. gr. I, 47. 


B £. 87-8717 mut. 1 νη΄ Ῥ || 10 ἅπαντας Β || 14 ταύτας B || 24 παλι[ν Ινοστήσῃ Ῥ 
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58. To Giorgio Gattilusio on Thasos! 


: =- Thasos 
Thasos, July-September 1414 


Clearly you are presumptuous in what you are now doing, for if you 
knew anything about moderation or, if you will, if you knew yourself at all, 
you would not undertake things above your station. But then, the facts them- 
selves demonstrate that this particular evil becomes so intense in those 
afflicted by it that it is unnecessary for them to undergo any other punish- 
ment than that of living with this sort of illness. Your undertaking has 
become as Scylla and Charybdis to you. If you remain within, you are lost, 
I believe, for you can see that the fortress, which you seized like a tyrant and 
now occupy, is utterly weak and unable to withstand the siege weapons 
outside its gates as well as the continuous action of war. If on the other 
hand circumstances should force you to come out, you will certainly be 
saved, but you will have to live in unending shame. The result is that you 
“set your mouth against the heavens, but your tongue walked through the 
earth,"? and your boasting words have come to mean just the opposite of 
what you intended. 


! In the Paris manuscript no addressee i8 given for this letter, and in the Barberini 
copy part of the page is torn off, so that it reads: ... Alovfw τῷ ἐν t) Odoo. This may 
originally have read: DatedrovCm, Gattilusio. The first name is not given, but Legrand in 
his edition of this letter (p. 89) gives the addressee as: ΤΓεωργίῳ Γατελιούτζῃ, ἡνίκα ἐτυ- 
ράννει τῆς Θάσου, Το (ἱοτβίο Gattilusio when he unlawfully seized power over Thasos. Since 
this is not found in the Paris. 3041 from which he copied the letters, one can only assume 
that he derived it from one of the Avramiotis manuscripts then at his disposition and which 
have since been lost: see Introduction, p. xxv. It is on this assumption, then, that the Gatti- 
lusio on Thasos may be identified as Giorgio. This letter has also been translated by Barker, 
Manuel II, 299, with some comments. 

The date of this letter is certain, According to the nearly contemporary testimony 
of Mazaris, Manuel II sailed from Constantinople on 25 July 1414 with one large ship and 
five triremes for the island of Thasos, then in a state of rebellion, and spent three months 
reducing the island to his authority: Journey Into Hades, 177. George Sphrantzes also 
mentions Manuel’s departure in July and his capture of Thasos in September, although he 
mistakenly gives the year as 1413: Georgios Sphrantzes, Memorii 1401-1477, ed. V. Grecu 
(Bucharest, 1966), 4, 1, p. 4 (= PG, 156, col. 1026b). Manuel then sailed to Thessalonica and 
on 28 November 1414 informed King Ferdinand I of Aragon that his voyage to the Morea had 
been delayed because of the problems on Thasos. Vacavimus circa recuwperationem cuiusdam, 
nostre insule nominate Thassu, a quodam nostro emulo occupate, quam Deo duce recupera- 
vimus et immediate nostram civitatem Salonicham accessimus: C. Marinescu, ‘‘Manuel II 
Paléologue et les rois d' Aragon. Commentaire sur quatre lettres inédites en Latin, expédiées 
par la chancellerie byzantine,” Académie Roumaine, Bulletin de la section historique, 11 
(1924), 200-1; rep. S. Cirac Estopañan, La unión, Manuel II Paleólogo y sus recuerdos 
ον Καγιῆα (Barcelona, 1952), 69-70; see Dólger, Kaiserregesten, 3343, p. 100. From the 
text it is clear that the letter was written during the siege of Thasos, that is, between the 
end of July and the end of September 1414. 


We | 
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58. «Γεωργίῳ Γατελλιούζῳ τῷ ἐν τῇ (Θάσῳ νη 


Σὺ δ᾽ ὅτι μὲν φρονεῖς ἐπὶ τῇ νῦν σαυτοῦ πράξει δῆλον, οὐδὲ γὰρ 
ἂν ἐτόλμας τὰ ὑπὲρ τὴν ἀξίαν τὴν σὴν μετριάζειν ἐπιστάμενος, e δὲ 
βούλει γε, γινώσκων ὅλως σαυτόν" ὅτι δὲ τουτὶ κακὸν τοῖς κ5ετη μόνος 

ὅ τοσοῦτον ὅσον μηδὲ δεῖσθαι τούτους ἑτέραν δίκην διδόναι 4 τὸ σύνοιχον 
ἔχειν τοιοῦτον πάϑος, αὐτὰ τὰ πράγματα δείκνυσι. Σκύλλα γάρ σου κ 
καὶ Χάρυβδις τὸ ἐγχείρημα' ἄν τε Υὰρ μείνῃς ἔνδον MONONA, οἴμοι, 
ὁρᾷς γὰρ τὸ φρούριον ὃ δὴ κατέχεις ἁρπάσας τυραννυεῶς ὣς ἐξησθεγηχος 
ἐστι καὶ οὐκ ἀντέχειν οἷόν τε πρός γε τὰς ϑύραϑεν μηχανὰς καὶ τὴν 

10 τοῦ πολέμου συνέχειαν: ἄν τε ἐξιέναι βουλεύσῃ σποτ ποια περα (μοι 
βιαζόμενος, σωϑήσῃ μὲν πάντως, αἰσχύνῃ δὲ συζήσῃ διηνεμεῖ. ἀνθ᾽ m 
σοῦ “τὸ στόμα ἔϑου εἰς οὐρανόν, ἢ γλῶσσα δὲ διῆλϑεν ἐπὶ τὴς γῆς, 
καί σοι τὰ κόμπου ῥήματα πρὸς τοὐναντίον ἀντέστραπται. 


58: 12: Psalm. 72, 9. 


B f. 87v, inc. mut.  linscriptio (mut.) ex B, anep. P I p 


Exactly how Gattilusio had got control of Thasos is not clear; Ee 2 τ 
already on the island as a Byzantine vassal of some sort. Mazaris asserts that A ei - 
tants had rebelled, whereas Manuel speaks of its being occupied by an enemy. i any s 
the Gattilusio family did acquire Thasos some years later, perhaps js = y e e 
certainly by 1434: W. Miller, *"The Gattilusij of Lesbos, Essays on the ο EE 
bridge, 1921), 330. Manuel's mention of siege engines (unyavec) is conlirmed by 

όλων νημάτων). 
etter one i rhetorical an exercise to have been composed ο siege 
in mid-summer. It is more likely that we have here an example of Manuel 5 p me i 
for the benefit of posterity what was probably a rather blunt note in plain, intelligi 
medieval Greek. 

? Psalm 72 (73):9. 
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59. [To Giorgio Gattilusio ?}! 
[Thasos 
Thasos, summer-fall 1414?] 


This, too, is the fate of an emperor, Alexander is reported to have said, 
that when he confers benefits he hears himself spoken ill o£? So then, we 
find nothing new in what those people you mention did to us, but it is the 
same old story. Let me add that the same goes for the harm done to our 
affairs, which has brought them down to this unfortunate state; this makes 
me grieve of course, for I love the common good and at the same time I love 
the wrongdoers themselves. That people of this sort are moved against us 
we will bear without difficulty, you may be sure, as we recall this particular 
expression of Alexander. If this man, so outstanding in his position of rule 
and domination, so outstanding in his benefactions to all, abounding in so 
many virtues, assaulting and conquering so many peoples, was spoken ill of 
by those he treated well, and yet bore this, how much more ought we to 
bear it meekly if those who should be ready even to give up the spirit on our 
behalf, afflicted as they are both by the evils of the day and by the arrows of 
fortune, unjustly pour forth their anger against us, reacting in the same way 
as those wild beasts who, on being hit by an arrow, rend asunder all that they 


encounter, since they cannot easily do it to the person who has wounded 
them. 


1 Again no addressee is given in the Paris manuscript, although a later hand has 
added +4 attG, which is also found in the Barberini manuscript. Apparently for this 
reason Legrand addressed this letter, too, to Giorgio Gattilusio. Perhaps it was written 


shortly after the preceding letter, but nothing more can be said about it with any cer- 
tainby. 


? Plutarch, Life of Alexander, 41, 1. 


60. To Guarino the Italian! 


Venice 
Constantinople, summer 1417 


This book, imperfect though it be, has been composed not with any 
idea of ostentation, but out of vehement love for my brother? This it was 
which first set my hand to the task, as any reader can see from the intro- 
duction itself. Actually, it was not put together with the idea of currying 
everybody’s favor and practically clamoring to be read; it was meant to be 
presented first to him for whom it was really put together, and then to the 
best of our friends, Now, since you are a man of good character as well as a 


T RNC RN -Γ-. 
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ὄ9. «Γεωργίῳ Γατελιούζῳ)» v9 


Βασιλικὸν καὶ τοῦτ᾽ εἶναί φασιν εἰπεῖν τὸν ᾿Αλέξανδρον τὸ καλῶς 
ποιοῦντα κακῶς ἀκούειν: ὥστ᾽ οὐδὲν καινὸν ἡμῖν ὑφ᾽ ὧν γε φὴς αὐτὸς 
ἤδη γέγονεν ἀλλ᾽ εἰωθός τι καὶ παλαιόν. προσϑήσω δ᾽ ὅτι καὶ ὃ τοῖς 

ὅ πράγμασι λυμαινόμενον εἰς τοῦτο δυστυχίας ταῦτα, κατήγαγεν ὅ µε, πῶς 
οἴει, λυπεῖ, φιλοῦντα μὲν τὸ κοινόν, φιλοῦντα δὲ καὶ τοὺς ἀδικοῦντας 
αὐτούς. αὐτὸ γὰρ τοῦτο, τὸ τοιούτους ὄντας χκαϑ᾽ ἡμῶν φέρεσθαι, 
οἴσομέν γε ῥᾳδίως, εὖ ἴσθι, τουτωνὶ τῶν ᾿Αλεξάνδρου μεμνημένοι 
ῥημάτων. εἰ γὰρ ὁ τοσοῦτος μὲν τὸν τῆς ἀρχῆς καὶ τυραννίδος ὄγκον, 

10 τοσοῦτος δὲ ταῖς πρὸς πάντας εὐεργεσίαις, τοσαύταις δὲ περιρρεόµενος 
ἀρεταῖς, τοσαῦτα δὲ καὶ ἐπελθὼν χαὶ τροπωσάμενος ἔϑνη, ἤκουε μὲν 
ὑπὸ τῶν κακῶς εὖ ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ πεπονϑότων, ἠνείχετο δ᾽ οὖν, πολλῷ γε 
μᾶλλον δεῖ πράως φέρειν ἡμᾶς εἰ οὕς γε χρὴ καὶ τὴν ψυχὴν ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν 
δέησαν ῥᾳδίως προέσϑαι, οἳ δ᾽ ὑπὸ τοῦ καιροῦ καὶ τῶν τῆς τύχης βελῶν 

16 τετρωμένοι τὴν ὀργὴν καϑ᾽ ἡμῶν ἀδίκως ἐκχέουσι, ταὐτόν γε τοῖς 
ϑηρίοις ἐκείνοις πάσχοντες, ἃ δὴ δεξάμενα βέλος τὰ προστύχοντα 
σπαράττουσιν ὣς οὐκ ὂν εὐχερὲς τὸν τρώσαντα. 


59: 2—3: Plutarchus, Vita Alexandri, 41, 1. 


B f. 87V-88. 1 anep. P, sed m. rec. add. «à a(5)«(Q), τῷ αὐτῷ B | ξα΄ P | 13 τῶν: 
πάντων ὮΒ || 18 ἡμῶν: ἢ οοττ. οχ ὁ Ρ || 15 οὐττ. ex τετρωμένοι ἐκχέουσι τὴν ὀργὴν Ὁ 


3 f ~ 3 ~ 
60. Γαρίνῳ τῷ ᾿Ιταλῷ 
. 4 / > t > 
Γέγονε τὸ βιβλίον τουτί, εἰ καὶ μή τελέως ἀπήρτισται, οὐχ 
A 3 λ 3 9 \ 
ἐπιδεικτικῶν τινι μέντοι τρόπῳ ἀλλὰ διὰ τὸ πρὸς τὸν ἀδελφὸν ο. 
E bv: y ἀργὴν ὃς ἔνεστιν αὐτίκα µανειν XAK 
ὅ µου καὶ τὴν χεῖρα κεκίνηκε | τὴν ἀρχὴν ὣς i στ p vs 
5 τῶν προοιμίων αὐτῶν εἴ τις ἀναγνῶναι 9ελῆσειε. τοιγαροὺν οὐχ : 
^ 2 / -- 
πᾶσιν ὕπτιον ᾗ καὶ μονονοὺ προκαλούμενον τὸν ἀναγνωσόμενον ο ο N» 
' ~ a ^ X d FA - ( αἱ 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐκείνῳ φανησόμενον πρῶτον δι᾽ ὃν δὴ καὶ συντέτακται, τε » 
\ 3 \ 3 \ > a € 
τοῖς τῶν συνηϑῶν βελτίστοις. ἐπεὶ τοίνυν καὶ αὐτὸς ἀνὴρ ἀγαθὸς τὸ τ 
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60 
good writer, not ignorant of friendship, and you are always kindly disposed 
toward us—I am absolutely certain of this because of your actions and your 
conversation when you were present here—we are sending this work to you 
in addition to the other things you requested. For it is incumbent, I think, 
on those who love to provide their lovers with more than they ask for, and 
to some degree share secrets with them. 

In return for the favor I am doing you, read it and then show it to 
those you know if you believe it could add to the author’s reputation. You 
could also translate it into Latin or, if you will, into your own language.3 
But if it is the sort of work which should be done away with, something we 
did not do, you do it in our stead; even in this way you will show your 
kindness. 


! Guarino dei Guarini of Verona. The date of this letter is derived from one of 
Guarino written in January 1418: Hpistolario di Guarino Veronese, ed. R. Sabbadini 
(Venice, 1915-19), I, no. 94, pp. 172-74. Guarino tells his friend that a Venetian fleet 
has recently returned from the Morea bringing with it a letter from his former teacher, 
John Chrysoloras, who would have come to Italy had the Emperor not sent him to settle 
certain problems in the Morea. It seems that the Emperor’s son (actually both John VIII 
and Theodore II) had attacked Patras and other towns, involving themselves in a war 
with the archbishop of Patras, Stefano Zaccaria, and the prince of Achaia, Centurione 
Zaccaria, his brother. These events took place in the summer of 1417 and were discussed 
by the Venetian senate on July 19 and 25: Thiriet, Régestes, 1661, 1665~1667. Chrysoloras, 
then, was sent to the Morea and from there wrote to Guarino, apparently during the sum- 
mer or autumn of 1417. In his own letter, cited above, Guarino, after mentioning the letter 
from Chrysoloras, also acknowledges having received a letter from Manuel II, together 
with a copy of the funeral oration for Theodore. This letter of Manuel, then, must have 
been written at about the same time, probably before October 1417: Gl. Mercati, **Lettere 
di un Isidoro, Arcivescovo di Monembasia e non di Kiew,” Bessarione, 20 (1916), 205. 

* Manuel’s funeral oration on his brother Theodore, a copy of which he had previ- 
ously sent to Manuel Chrysoloras (see Letter 56), who may well have shown it to Guarino. 

? There is no indication that Guarino ever undertook the formidable task of trans- 
lating it into Latin. In his letter to a friend, cited above, he expressed his great pleasure on 
receiving this letter and the oration from Manuel, but said he would pass on the oration 
to Ambrogio Traversari in Florence. 7 pse etiam imperator humanissimam quandam ad me 
misit epistulam et funebram pro eius fratre orationem quam ipse confecit; oratio est persuavis 
copiosa et miro contexta verborum et sententiarum ornatu. .. . ad fratrem Ambrosium nostrum 
mittam. Among the other works Manuel sent to Guarino may have been his Praecepta 
educationis regiae, which is found in the cod. Vat. gr. 1619, fols. 188V—210v, with marginal 
notes by one individual, almost certainly Guarino, the teacher of Francesco Barbari, to 


whom the manuscript later belonged: C. Gianelli, Codices Vaticani graeci 1485—1683 
(Vatican City, 1950), 287, 
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^ z t / 

ἦθος τούς τε λόγους καὶ φιλεῖν οὐκ ἀγνοῶν w ο... 
διατελεῖς---εὖ οἶδα τοῦτο καὶ ποσα οἷς τν ... ipi Pod 
ο... ie τ καὶ ὧν αἰτοῦσι 
οἷς ὕτησας. δεῖ γάρ, οἶμαι, τοὺς ἔρωμε ο d 
Bu) xal που καὶ τῶν ἀπόρρητον ΛΔ πη 

Σὺ δὲ μοῦ τὸ ἑὐμενὲς ἀμειβόμενος, P ος uo 

bet v πό χναγνωσϑέν σοι φανείη, φανεροῦ τε οἷς ἄν Ὑ η 

ο ο... i μὲ ΝΣ βούλει. τὴν ἰδίαν τοῦτο μεταβάλλειν 
καὶ πρός τ De ο. - P a ^4 3 οὐχ ἐγένετο, σὺ δ᾽ ἀλλ᾽ 
ἀξίου: εἰ δ᾽ οἷον ἀφανίζειν ἐχρὴν, ο παρ YI. 


ἣν κἂν τῶδε τὸν εὔνουν. 
av ἡμῶν τοῦτο ποίει, δείξεις ἂν κἂν τῷδε τὸ 
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61. To Demetrius Chrysoloras! 


Constantinople 
Constantinople, 1417 


The hundred letters you recently sent to us brought much applause and 
many words of praise from those who do not know your abilities? Some 
marvelled at their number, some at the rapidity of movement in each, some 
at other properties, and everyone at their richness. But for me all the letters 
were cause for wonder, both on account of what impressed the other people 
and for other reasons as well. To be sure, they were truly brilliant in all 
respects. In one thing, however, we cannot praise you: when you could have 
sent ten thousand, you sent only a hundred. Someone else, not unaware of 
your facile pen, might even criticize you for laziness. 

Owing to the numerous tasks which prevented me from answering your 
letter right away, I did not intend to do so. But just now I have composed 
an oration to the Mother of God, which I am sending you in place of the reply 
I was planning to write. You will not, I am sure, take it ill and assume that 
your letters have been surpassed by this oration, for the preeminenoe of the 
Immaculate does not allow you to feel that way. Rather, on reading through 
the work, add to it if something necessary is missing, and remove whatever 
is superfluous. 


' This was written about 1417, for the Xyxotct; of Chrysoloras, the source of his 
""Hundred Letters," was composed after Manucl's journey to the Morea in 1415, since it 
refers to the building of the wall across the Isthmus. 

* The “Hundred Letters’’ of Chrysoloras is actually a collection of so-called laconic 
letters of about sixty to seventy words each, comprising one long letter. It was entitled 
Ἐἰς τὸν αὐτοκράτορα χύριν Μανουὴλ τὸν Παλαιολόγον Δημητρίου τοῦ Χρυσολωρᾶ ἐπιστολαὶ 
ρ’ ἐφ᾽ ἑνὶ πράγματι: To the Autocrator Lord Manuel Palaeologus 100 Letters of Demetrius 
Chrysoloras on One Topic. Leontares had accused Chrysoloras of writing a tactless letter 
to the Emperor which made him angry. Chrysoloras then apologized, asked the Emperor's 
pardon, and praised him effusively in what is really a series of a hundred sentences, each 
one beginning: dpiote Buothed. The majority of these is taken almost word for word from 
à composition of Chrysoloras entitled Xxbyxototg road ἀρχόντων καὶ νέου τοῦ νῦν αὐτο- 
xp&ropoc: À Comparison of Previous Rulers with the Present Autocrator, a description 
of the ideal emperor replete with praise of Manuel: ed. Lampros, Γ[αλαιολόγεια καὶ 
TleAorownyotexd, III, 222-45. On the “Hundred Letters’’ and its relationship with this work, 
see M. Treu, ‘‘Demetrios Chrysoloras und seine hundert Briefe," BZ, 20 (1911), 106—28. 

? The only extant oration to the Mother of God clearly attributed to Manuel is 
on the Dormition, composed after he had recovered from a serious illness: inc. "NQ Θεοῦ 
Μῆτερ, καλὸν γὰρ οἶμαι καὶ μάλα χάριεν ἀπὸ τῆς κρείττονός σε προσηγορία. Τύ ἰβ found in 
the cod. Vat. gr. 1619, fols. 1-14; ed. M. Jugie, Homélies mariales byzantines, PO, 16, 
543-66; a Latin translation only is given in PG, 156, cols. 91-108. 
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61. Τῷ Χρυσολωρᾷ κυρῷ Δημητρίῳ 


Παρὰ μὲν τῶν οὐχ εἰδότων σοῦ τὴν ἰσχὺν πολλοὶ μὲν κρότοι, πολλαὶ 
δὲ εὐφημίαι γεγένηνται, τῶν ἑκατὸν ἐπιστολῶν ἕνεκα. ἃς ἔναγχος ἡμῖν 
ἔπεμψας, τῶν μὲν τὸ πλῆϑος, τῶν δὲ τὴν ἐν ἑκάστῃ ταχυτῆτα ϑαυμαζόν- 
των, καὶ ἄλλων ἄλλα καὶ τὴν εὐπορίαν ἁπάντων. ἐμοὶ δὲ πᾶσαι καὶ ὧν 
τοὺς ἄλλους ἐξέπληττον καὶ ἑτέρων ἐϑαυμάζοντο' ὅλως γὰρ τοῖς ὅλοις 
ἐφαίνοντο, πῶς οἴει, μάλα λαμπραί. ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι περ ἐξὸν μυρίας τοσαύτας 
ἔπεμψας οὐκ ἐξῆν ἐπαινεῖν: ἄλλος δ᾽ ἂν ἴσως ἐμέμψατό σε νωθρότητος 
οὖνς ἀγνοῶν σοῦ τὰ ῥεύματα. . 

᾿Αμείβεσϑαι δὲ σοῦ τὰ γράμματα μὴ δεῖν φήϑην τὸ τηνικαῦτα 
πολλῶν μοι πρὸς τοῦτο πραγμάτων προσισταμένων: νυνὶ δὲ ον 
δημιουργήσας τῇ Θεομήτορι πέµπω σοι τόνδε ἀνθ' ὧν γε πέμψειν 
ἔμελλον ἀμοιβαίων. οὐδὲν δ᾽, εὖ οἶδα, δυσχερανεῖς ὡς ope σοῦ τῶν 
γραμμάτων παρευδοκιμηϑέντων τῷ λόγῳ τούτῳ’ τὸ γὰρ ὑπερέχον τῆς 
Παναμώμου οὐ συγχωρεῖ τοῦτο παϑεῖν. οὐ μὴν ἀλλὰ τὸ τος διελδών, 
προστίϑει μὲν εἴ τι τῶν δεόντων οὐκ ἔνεστιν, ἀφαίρει δ᾽ εἴ τι παρέλκον. 


61: B f. 88-88v. 
ταβ, καὶ τῆς 
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62. To Demetrius Cydones! 


Northern Italy 
Constantinople, 1396 





There comes to you the customary offering, some writing to the father 
of writing. This is our work which the dangers now threatening us have 
spurred us on and compelled us to write. More than any of my previous 
writings I know that this discourse will bring you joy because it arrives 
bringing with it persons engaging in dialogue with you, as you dwell in a 
foreign land, persons whose voice you loved to hear and whose sight you 
used to say was a real pleasure, and whose company you said you would not 
put second to wealth.? I should hope that the present dialogue will make you 
glad not only because it does this, but also because it might surpass every- 
thing I have written up to now. 

Now then, if it should attain the success I am aiming at, the credit is 
yours. For, as your comrade says: “He who supplied the seed is responsible 
for the crop."? If, however, my prayers should not be answered, and you 
come to think that, in addition to not having shown any improvement, I 
simply do not have the mind for producing good writing, then I shall fall 
back on the argument that the times are difficult and things of that sort, and 
perhaps it will be a good excuse.* But someone else might not unjustly place 
the blame on the gardener who has cut off the water. Obviously, I mean you 
who have preferred a foreign land to your own; even that foreign land, 
which in its greed is now detaining you, urges you to help your own by 
every means at your disposal. This proves very clearly that you do not love 
as you should the land that bore you. Do not imagine that you are fulfilling 
your obligations toward it by loudly lamenting its fate while you stay out 
of range of the arrows. In its time of crisis you must come and share the 
dangers and, as much as you can, aid it by deeds if you have any interest 
in proving yourself a soldier clear of indictment for desertion.’ 


!In the Paris manuscript this is not found with the other letters, but is placed 
before the Dialogue on Marriage, which it accompanied. But in the Barberini manuscript 
it is included as number 62 of the collected letters. There is also a copy in the Escorial, 
cod. Scorial. gr. 475 (Y-IV.-l) fols. 337v—338Y, a miscellaneous codex from Cyprus. 

Cydones left Constantinople for Venice in September 1396 and, after some time in 
Northern Italy, he sailed for Crete, where he died in the winter of 1397-1398: Loenertz, 
Calécas, 25, 55-57. The allusions in the Dialogue to the siege of Constantinople place its 
composition after 1394, and from the context it is clear that it was written before the death 
of Manuel's mother, November-December 1396: see R. J. Loenertz, ‘‘Une erreur singuliére 
de Laonie Chaleocandyle: Le prétendu second marriage de Jean V Paléologue," REB, 15 
(1957), 176-84; V. Laurent, ‘‘La date de la mort d’Héléne Cantacuzéne, femme de Jean V 
Paléologue: Une précision," REB, 14 (1956), 200-1. (This letter has been translated by 
Barker, Manuel II, 418.) The composition, then, of this, the last known letter of Manuel 
to his elderly friend, may reasonably be dated to the autumn or early winter of 1396. 
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wörter, 176, p. 90. 


B f. 88V-80; cod. Scorial. gr. 475 (W'-IV-1), f. 337—338" (— 5). 
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62. Κυρῷ Δημητρίῳ τῷ Κυδώνῃ 


Ἥκει. σοι τὰ εἰωθότα, λόγοι τῷ τῶν λόγων πατρί’ τόδ᾽ ἐστιν 
ἡμέτερον πόνημα ἐφ᾽ ὅ pe τὰ νῦν ἡμῖν ἐπικείμενα δυσχερῆ κέντρον 
γεγονότα καὶ βιασάμενα ἤγαγεν. οἶδα μὲν οὖν ὡς εὐφρανεῖ σε μᾶλλον 
οὗτος ὁ λόγος τῶν πρὸ τούτου παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ γεγονότων ὅτι σοι κομίζων ἥκει 
διαλεγόμενα πρόσωπα ἐν ἀλλοδαπῇ διατρίβοντι, ὧν τε ἡδέως Ἴκουες καὶ 
ὧν τὴν ϑέαν ἔλεγες ἡγεῖσθαι τρυφὴν τό τε συνεῖναι τούτοις πλούτου μὴ 
πίϑεσϑαι δεύτερον. ἔγωγε δ᾽ ἂν βουλοίμην μὴ διὰ τοῦτό σε μόνον 
εὐφράναι τουτονὶ τὸν διάλογον, ἀλλὰ καὶ τῷ παρελϑεῖν πάντας δὴ τοὺς 
φϑάσαντας τοῦτον τόκους ἐμούς. 

Ei uiv οὖν ἐκβήσεταί μοι κατὰ σκοπόν, σοι χάρις" «ὁ γὰρ τὸ 
σπέρμα. παρασχὼν οὗτος τῶν φύντων αἴτιος.) ὁ σὸς ἑταῖρός φησιν. εἰ δ᾽ 
εἰς τοὐναντίον ἡμῖν ἥξει τὰ τῆς εὐχῆς, καὶ πρὸς τῷ μὴ ἐπιδεδωχέναι 
δόξομέν σοι καὶ τὸν νοῦν πεπηρῶσϑαι πρὸς λόγων τόκον, ἐγὼ μὲν ἐπὶ τὸν 
δυσχερῆ τοῦτον χρόνον καὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα ἀναχωρήσω καὶ ἴσως γε καλῶς 
παραιτήσομαι: ἄλλος δ᾽ ἂν τυχὸν τὸν τὴν ἀρδείαν ἐπισχόντα αἰτιάσαιτ᾽ 
ἂν οὐκ ἀδίκως. σὲ δὴ λέγω τὸν τὴν ἀλλοτρίαν ϑέμενον πρὸ τῆς πατρίδος, 
ἥτινι καὶ ἥτις σε πλεονεκτοῦσα νῦν ἔχει, βοηϑεῖν πειρᾶσθαι πάσαις 
μηχαναῖς ἀξιοῖ: ὅ σε πάντως λαμπρῶς ἐλέγχει μὴ τὴν ἐνεγκαμένην ὡς 
χρὴ φιλοῦντα. μηδὲ γὰρ οἴου τῷ ταύτην ἐκτραγῳδεῖν ἔξω βελῶν σε 
καϑήμενον τῇδε τὰ γιγνόμεν᾽ ἀποπληροῦν, ἀλλὰ δεῖν σε κοοεῶς πραττούσῃ 
τῶν τε κινδύνων μερίτην εἶναι καὶ ἔργοις εἰς δύναμιν βοηϑεῖν, εἴ τί σοι 
μέλει δεῖξαι τὸν στρατιώτην λειποταξίου γραφῆς ὑψηλότερον. 


62: 11-12: Demosthenes, De corona, 159 (280). 20: of. Karathanasis, Sprich- 
23: Plato, Leges, 12, 943d; Demosthenes, In Midium, 547. 
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62, 63 

2 This is Manuel's Dialogue on Marriage, AutXoYog ἠϑικὸς ἣ περὶ yåuov, which 
remains unpublished. It is found in tbe Paris. gr. 3041, fols. 89-104, and the cod. Vindob. 
phil. gr. 98, fols. 112-125v. The persons whom Cydones will hear speaking to him in this 
are Manuel himself and his mother, the former empress. 

3 By “your comrade” in letters to Cydones Manuel usually means Plato, but this 
citation is taken directly from Demosthenes, De corona, 159 (280). 

4 Manuel’s customary disclaimer that his work might not be a literary masterpiece 
apparently carried some conviction, for he himself later went over the composition, made 
innumerable corrections and finally ended up by crossing out the whole thing: see p. xxi. 

5 Manuel’s reproaches that Cydones has deserted his fatherland in a time of danger 
need not be interpreted too literally. On considering the entire history of their friendship, 
it is difficult to conceive of its ending on such a sour note. While Manuel is clearly serious, 
it does not necessarily follow that he is angry or harsh. 


Froritrous Lrerrrrst 


63. [To Macarius, former Bishop of Ankara] 
Constantinople, 1408—1409 


Life today has made many men into slanderers who have invented a 
great variety of wickedness, but I have the impression that they have been 
led to this by some urgent pressure and threatening fear. I have actually 
heard some of them blaming fortune for having driven them to such an 
extreme that they look upon these shameful acts as something fine on which 
they pride themselves. Àt any rate, what you are now engaged in would 
hardly be undertaken even by a madman. Either, therefore, put a stop to 
these activities or, at least, show some shame for what you are doing, so 
that you will not be regarded with contempt, or will provide some people 
with grounds for hoping that you will recover from your affliction. When a 
person is not even ashamed of his vile deeds, there is really no reason to 
hope that he will reform. 


1 This and the three following comprise a series of four letters to the same person on 
one subject and should be studied as a whole: see G. Dennis, ‘‘Four Unknown Letters of 
Manuel II Palaeologus," Byzantion, 36 (1966), 35-40; for & detailed study of this entire 
controversy, see V. Laurent, *'Le trisépiscopat du patriarche Matthieu Ier (1397-1410). 
Un grand procès canonique à Byzance au début du XV? siecle," REB, 30 (1972), 5-106. 
In the Paris manuscript these letters are incomplete, the first and part of the second being 
lost. They are found on folios 1 and 1v (originally numbered as fol. «g), preceding the col- 
lected letters of Manuel, which begin on fol. 2. Although clearly in epistolary form, they 
had been regarded simply as a rhetorical composition or a florid preface to the collected 
letters. However, they were copied into the Barberinus gr. 219, almost certainly during 
Manuel’s lifetime, as part of the collection and numbered consecutively, 63 to 66, under the 
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Τοῦ αὐτοῦ ἐπιστολαὶ ἐξ ὑποθέσεως εἰρημέναι 
63. «Μακαρίῳ τῷ ποτε ᾿Αγχύρας; 


Συκοφάντας μὲν πολλοὺς ὁ βίος οὗτος ἀπέφηνεν ἰδέας ἐξευρόντας 
τοῦ κακοῦ πόσας οἴει, δοκοῦσι δέ μοι πρὸς τοῦτο βιαιοτάτῳ τινὶ καὶ 
φόβον ἐπισείοντι φέρεσϑαι. καὶ ἔγωγε τινῶν ἠκηκόειν μεμφομένων γε 
τῇ τύχῃ ὡς ἐς τοσοῦτον ἀνάγκης αὐτοὺς ἐξήλασε τὸ δὲ σεμνόν τι καὶ 
τρυφὴν τουτὶ νομίζειν τὸ αἶσχος. ὅ σοι γε νῦν διαπράττεται μόλις ἄν που 
γένοιτο μαινομένου. ἢ οὖν ἀπόστηϑι ταῦτα πράττων ἢ γοῦν αἰσχύνου 
ποιῶν, ὅπως ἢ μὴ φαῦλος δόξῃς ἤ τισι παρέξεις ἐλπίζειν ὣς ἀπαλλαγείης 
τοῦ πάϑους: τῷ μηδ᾽ αἰσχυνομένῳ φαῦλα πράττοντι οὐδ᾽ ἐν ἐλπίσι 
λοιπὸν ἡ διόρϑωσις. 
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heading: ‘‘Fictitious Letters,” τοῦ αὐτοῦ ἐπιστολαὶ ἐξ ὑποθέσεως εἰρημέναι. ΤΠοΐτ Ῥοβίδίοη. 
and numbering in the Barberini manuscript, as well as their contents, make it clear that 
they were originally real letters, whether later revised or not. The title and the suppression 
of the addressee’s name may have been prompted by personal or political considerations. 

Owing to the absence of proper names and precise details, the addressee and the 
circumstances of these letters cannot be identified with certainty, but there exist good 
reasons for believing they were written to Macarius, the former bishop of Ankara, in 1408- 
1409. These reasons derive largely from two texts, which had remained unpublished until 
recently: 1. An extremely confused canonical treatise written by Macarius shortly after his 
deposition in 1405, found in cods. Paris. gr. 1378 and 1379, excerpts of which have been 
edited by Laurent, op. cit.; 2. The synodal tome of August 1409 which excommunicated 
Macarius and his fellow conspirator Matthew, former bishop of Medeia, found in the cod. 
Vat. gr. 1858, fols. 28-42", now edited in full by Laurent and here cited as Tome of 1409. 
From the hand and the watermark, this must be a contemporary copy of the Tome; a 
sixteenth century copy exists in cod. Vat. gr. 1152, fols. 185-203. 

After returning from Western Europe with the Emperor on 9 June 1403, Macarius 
was compelled to assist, or so he claims, at the restoration of Matthew to the patriarchate: 
G. Dennis, ““The Deposition and Restoration of Patriarch Matthew I, 1402-1403,” Byz, 
2 (1967), 100-6. But within the year both he and Matthew of Medeia resumed their 
verbal and written attacks against the Patriarch, claiming that they had been forced by 
the Emperor to sign the document of his reinstatement, and they demanded that à synod 
be held to judge the Patriarch : T'ome of 1408, ed. Laurent,'* Trisépiscopat," p. 130. Despite 
the efforts of the other hierarchs to dissuade them, they continued attacking the Patriarch, 
Macarius, in particular, compiling his accusations in pamphlet form. Finally, probably in 
summer 1405, the Emperor addressed a decree (horismos) to him which reads in part: 
“What I have previously suspected about you I now see written down in your booklet. For 
in a way you are saying nothing less than: ‘Give me leave to quarrel, insult and anathe- 
matize, and if I win out, I shall have achieved what I want, if not, I shall do penance and 
so atone for this.’ Now, this is not right or praiseworthy, but what is it, since you are 
anxious to bring it forth and to say what you have to say in a synod ? If your victory, then, 
consists in the deposition of the people you accuse, then the same must necessarily be 
applied to you if you end up defeated.... What I am decreeing is simple: go off to the 
synod and there prove what you wish.... Do not trouble me any longer.... I cannot 
suffer any more annoyance of this sort, and I also have many other things to do.” G. 
Dennis, ‘‘Official Documents of Manuel II Palaeologus," Byzantion, 41 (1971), 54, no. 20; 
Laurent, *"Trisépiscopat," 114-15. Manuel then explained to the Patriarch that he had 
delayed convoking a synod in the hope that Macarius might reform, but since he had not, 
the synod should meet and judge him: Dennis, op. cit., 55, no. 21; Laurent, ''Trisépis- 
copat," 113-14. Macarius and Matthew of Medeia were then deposed by the synod in 
September 1405: Laurent, '"Trisépiscopat," 122-25. For three years then, according to 
the Tome of 1409, they pretended to live as monks, but secretly they continued their 
campaign against the Patriarch, calling him a heretic, not a priest, a prince-bishop, & 
parricide, a tyrant, a Simon Magus, a Judas, and so forth. One particularly calumnious 
letter of Macarius fell into the hands of the Emperor, who kept it to himself, since they 
were still officially silent, and he did not wish to embarrass them. They continued their 
slanderous writings, including attacks on the Emperor himself. Soon they more openly 
accused the Patriarch of heresy and requested that another synod be convened to judge 
him. According to the Tome, the Emperor went out of his way to treat them kindly, 
especially Macarius, but to no avail. Finally, in the summer of 1409 he convoked the synod 
they had been requesting, which in August excommunicated and exiled them. 

It is in this context that these four letters seem to belong. In the last of the series 
(66) Manuel declares that he is finished with the affair; and about this time he convoked 
the synod. Was this the synod of 1405 or that of 1409? The decree cited above refers to 
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the synod of 1405. However, before 1405 there is no mention of their directing their attacks 


also against the Emperor, whereas the Tome makes it very clear that they did so in 1408— 
1409, and it is these attacks on himself that Manuel deals with in Letters 64 and 65: 
Laurent, ""Trisépiscopat," 127, 131-33, 139, 143. In Letter 64 he speaks of a particularly 
abusive letter, which must surely be the same as that mentioned in the Tome. Manuel also 
alludes to the serious difficulties the Empire was facing at the time, which would better 
apply to the period of the Turkish civil wars about 1409 than the relative calm of 1405. 
Finally, a decree of Manuel convoking the synod of 1409 appears closely related to Letter 
66, in which connection it is discussed in more detail. 

These four letters convey the impression of having been written rather closely to 
one another and could, therefore, be dated from about summer 1408 to summer 1409, or 
more probably, during the first half of 1409, Letter 66 being written very shortly before 
the synod of August 1409. 
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64. [To Macarius, former Bishop of Ankara] 
Constantinople, spring 1409 


By claiming to be good and honorable you lied twice, for you are really 
base and wicked. Your audacity has no limits; since you believe that making 
jests is a sign of nobility, you felt terrible unless you directed your attack 
against us as well. In your impudence, you try to outdo yourself in slander 
and attempt to ascribe to us something that is altogether your own, but 
utterly alien to us. Such has been your concern for speaking the truth. 

What is more, you looked upon the present wretched time as a God- 
given opportunity, you have been puffed up with conceit, and you have 
fallen so far from propriety that you think it is not right for you to spare 
even one single person. Because, moreover, you regard the general worsening 
situation as an opportunity for plunder and enrichment, you dance for joy, 
when you should be weeping. And, in fact, what is happening to you deserves 
tears: since you have no perception at all of the evils in which you are impli- 
cated, you yourself bring grief to those who have some consideration for 
their fellow men. In a word, you believe that your good, your very good 
fortune has come to dwell with you just because better men are now being 
tried by worse fortune. And so you have drawn out your discordant notes 
endlessly; you have no idea of what you are and of how great an evil a 
blasphemous tongue is to its owner. But the most shameful thing of all is 
that you are endeavoring to attribute to us that which everyone attributes 
to you in good measure. Having cast away shame like a curse, you are acting 
recklessly. After all that, pompous and overbearing creature, do you not 
blush ? How could you, considering that you take pride in such things ? 

I would have reason to be ashamed, however, were I to reply in detail 
to this unintelligible nonsense, which one might call the ravings of a Ther- 
sites. It is really beneath me to let loose my tongue upon you, who are so 
obviously out of your mind. At any rate, that brief jest of ours may have 
already aided in bringing you to your senses, if such a thing is at all possible. 
Certainly what had to be said has not been passed over in silence. You, 
whose effrontery surpasses all evil, did not succeed in avoiding a fate you 
deserved. While some grieved over you, others laughed, but everyone joined 
in jeering at you when your letter was read,? and they marvelled at your 
spirit so finely and beautifully polished—you wanted a large number to 
attend the performance, and for your sake so it turned out, those present 
being men of. letters—they bestowed the appropriate honor on you and 
plaited a crown for you, a perfect fit for a head which has never, even now, 
accomplished anything at all deserving honor except to give speeches 
detrimental to itself. In this marvelous manner the contest was concluded 
and brought about universal insults as your fitting reward. 
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64. «Τῷ αὐτῷ» 


Διπλῶς ἐψεύσω καλοκἀγαϑίαν σαυτῷ προσάπτων, ὅ γε αἰσχρὸς 
καὶ κακός’ γενναῖον δὲ τὸ σκώπτειν ἡγούμενος, ὦ σὺ ῥᾳδίως πάντα 
τολμῶν, δεινὸν φήϑης εἰ μὴ καὶ ἡμῶν αὐτῶν ἅψαιο, καὶ μὴν φιλοτιμού- 
µενος ἐξ ἀναιδείας συκοφαντεῖν, ὃ σόν ἐστιν ἀτεχνῶς ἡμέτερόν γε δεῖξαι 
πειρᾷ, οἷς οὐδὲν κοινὸν πρὸς ἐκεῖνο. οὕτω σοι τοῦ ἀληϑεύειν ἐμέλησεν. 

᾿Αλλὰ καὶ ἕρμαιον ἡγησάμενος τουτονὶ τὸν δύστηνον χρόνον, 
οὕτω πως ἐκτόπως ἐπήρθης καὶ τοῦ καθήκοντος ἁποπέπτωκας, ὡς 
νομίζειν πρέπειν σοι μηδὲ γοῦν ἑνός τινος φείσασϑαι. καίτοι σὺ καὶ τὴν 
κοινὴν ἐπὶ τὰ χείρω καταφορὰν ἁρπαγῆς καὶ πλούτου καιρὸν νομίσας 
ὀρχῇ, ϑρηνεῖν δέον. τουτὶ δ᾽ αὖ ϑρήνων ἄξιον γίγνεταί σοι, καὶ τῷ μηδ᾽ 
οὕτω λαμβάνειν αἴσθησιν τῶν οἷς συνέχῃ κακῶν αὐτὸς σὺ γίγνῃ ϑρήνων 
αἰτία οἷς τὰ τῶν πλησίον ἐν λόγῳ. ὅλως δὲ τὴν ἀγαϑήν σοι καὶ κρείττω 
τύχην ἐπιδεδημημένην νομίζεις, ἐπειδὴ τῆς χείρονος οἱ κρείττους HÒN 
πειρῶνται. οὕτω σὺ τὸ ἀπηχὲς εἰς ἄπειρον ἐξενήνοχας, οὕτως οὐδ᾽ 
αἰσϑάνῃ σαυτοῦ καὶ ὅσον γλῶττα βλάσφημος τοῖς κεκτημένοις κακὸν 
ἐστί. τὸ δ᾽ ἁπάντων ἀναιδέστατον, ἡμῖν προστρίβειν ἐπιχειρεῖς ἅ σοι 
παρὰ πάντων μετὰ προσθήκης, | καὶ χρῇ τῇ ἱταμότητι ὡς ἄγος ῥίψας 
αἰσχύνην. ἔπειτ᾽ οὐκ ἐρυϑριᾷς ὅ γε σεμνὸς καὶ ὑπέρογχος; πόϑεν, ὁ 
τούτοις φιλοτιμούμενος; 

᾿Αλλ᾽ ἔγωγ᾽ ἂν ἐπιεικῶς αἰσχυνοίμην εἰ ἀποκριναίμην πρὸς ἔπος 
φλυαρίᾳ νοῦν οὐκ ἐχούσῃ, εἶπεν ἄν τις τῇ τοῦ Θερσίτου' οὔ γε εὐπρεπὲς 
ἐμοὶ ἐπαφεῖναί σοι τὴν γλώτταν οὑτωσὶ σαφῶς παραπαίοντι. ἐπεὶ καὶ 
τοῦτό σοι τὸ σκῶμμα τὸ βραχὺ εἰς σωφρονισμόν, εἴ γε ἔξεστι, παρ᾽ ἡμῶν 
ἤδη γέγονεν: οὐ μήν γε σεσίγηται τὸ πάντως δέον εἰρῆσϑαι. οὐδ᾽ οὕτω 
σοι ϑρασυνομένῳ πέρα κακῶν ἐξεγένετο μὴ πρὸς τὸ γιγνόμενον καταντη- 
σαι πέρας' ὥστ᾽ ἄλλων μέν σε ϑρηνούντων, ἑτέρων δ᾽ αὖθις γελώντων, 
ὁμοῦ δ᾽ ἁπάντων σε χλευαζόντων ἡνίκ᾽ ἀνεγινώσκετό σοῦ τὰ γράμματα 
καὶ ϑαυμαζόντων σου τῆς ψυχῆς ἐς οἷον κάλλος ἀπέξεστο---ἐβούλου δὲ 
πολλοὺς παρεῖναι ταῖς ἐπιδείξεσι, καὶ σήν γε χάριν οὕτως ἐγένετο" οἵ δ᾽ 
ἦσαν οἱ περὶ τὸν 'Ἑρμῆν-- Ιτό σοι προσῆκον γέρας ἀπεδίδοτο καί σοι 
ἐπλάκη στέφανος παρ᾽ αὐτῶν ἁρμόττων ἄντικρυς: κεφαλῇ μηδέν τι 
γέρως ἄξιον ἐργασαμένη μηδέπω καὶ νῦν, ἢ τὸ καϑ᾽ αὐτῆς ῥητορεύειν. 
οὕτω σοι καλῶς ὁ ἄθλος διήνυσται, τιμὴν αὐτῷ κατάλληλον τὰς παρ᾽ 
ἁπάντων ὕβρεις ἀπειληφώς. 


64: 22—23: cf. Homerum, Jl., 2, 212—244. 31: Libanius, epist. 1400, 7. 
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1 Homer, Iliad, 2, 213-44. I , 
2 This may well be that particularly calumnious letter of Macarius, which, according 


to the Tome of 1409, fell into the hands of the Emperor. In his decree convoking the synod 
(see Letter 66), Manuel states that he had kept that letter to himself in the hope that 
Macarius and Matthew might reform. But since they did not, the implication is that he 
will now make it public. Apparently he did so to the great discredit of Macarius. This 
abusive letter was also brought before the synod. ‘Therefore, that abusive letter of theirs 
against the patriarch, in which they also attacked the holy emperor, was read, and it 
must be regarded as either slander or nonsense. When it had been read, the entire assembly 
censured them for foolishness and for so much falsehood.’’ Laurent, ‘“Trisépiscopat,’’ 139, 
lines 437-40. Manuel’s letter does not seem to refer to this synodal reading, but to a previ- 
ous one, perhaps shortly before the synod met, sometime then in late spring or early 


summer 1409. 


65. [To Macarius, former Bishop of Ankara]* 
Constantinople, June-July 1409 


What is persuading you to act shamelessly in such an unrestrained and 
obvious manner? Why in the world are you trying to prove that what has 
become as much a part of your soul as the skin is of the flesh really belongs 
to others? What is the source of this superior ability and knowledge of yours 
by dint of which your mere wish is sufficient to make anything come about ? 
Perhaps you believe this, but you will never convince anyone else, despite 
your oaths and strong assertions that this is within your power, not even if 
you provided yourself with “ten tongues,’*not even if you fully transformed 
yourself into a tongue and, more exactly, a loud voice. You do not possess 
such powers of persuasion, nor are you so clever a sophist as to convince 
anyone to change an opinion which has been firmly established by the facts 
themselves. 

Now is there anyone at all who is unaware that you are attempting to 
graft on us what in fact is implanted in you, namely, engaging in all sorts 
of plunder and seeking to profit by every means? Indeed, this is how you 
have changed from an Iros into a Kallias and suddenly become another 
pompous Chremylus;? you have grown rich while others weep, and you all 
but make their tears into a hearty laugh for yourself. You know full well 
that their misfortunes have made your wallet bulging, an object of envy, 
a thing once empty, but now chock full. Now that you have become pros- 
perous without having done any work, are you more thrifty with your own or, 
to be more precise, with other people’s possessions? Not at all, for when a 
person gains something without having made an effort, he will never really 
fight to hold on to it. As a result, in your desire to appear generous you have 
run aground on the reef of prodigality and so effortlessly and nicely squan- 
dered the goods of the poor that your manner of living is probably more 
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65. «Τῷ αὐτῷ» 


Τί σε τὸ πεῖϑον ἀναισχυντεῖν ἀνέδην οὕτω καὶ φανερῶς; τί roð’ ë 
σου τῇ ψυχῇ. ἢ τῇ σαρκὶ τὸ δέρμα συμπέφυκεν ἑτέρων εἶναι πειρᾷ 
δεικνύναι; πόϑεν σοι δυνάμεως καὶ ἐπιστήμης περίεστιν ὡς βουληθῆναι 
δεῖν μόνον καὶ μηδὲν ἀνήνυτον; σὺ μὲν ἴσως τοῦτο πιστεύεις, οὐδένα δὲ 
πάντως πείσεις ὀμνύς τε καὶ ἰσχυριζόμενος ταῦτα δύνασθαι, οὐχ ὅπως 
«δέκα γλώττας» λαβών, ἀλλὰ καὶ ὅλος μεταβαλὼν ἐς γλῶτταν ἀκριβέστατα 
καὶ φωνήν. οὔκουν σοι τοιαύτης πιϑανότητος μέτεστιν: οὐχ οὕτω τὰ 
σοφιστικὰ δεξιὸς ἀνὴρ εἶ ὡς ἀναπείϑειν δόξαν ἀμείβειν παγιωϑεῖσαν 
αὐτοῖς τοῖς πράγμασι. 

Τίς γὰρ τῶν ἁπάντων οὐκ οἶδεν ὡς ὅ γέ σοι προστέτηκεν ἡμῖν 
μετεγκεντρίζειν ἐπιχειρεῖς; τόδ᾽ ἐστὶν ἁρπάζειν πανταχῶς καὶ χρηµα- 
τίζεσθαι πάντα τρόπον. ταύτῃ τοι Καλλίας ἐξ Ἴρου καὶ Χρεμύλος 
ἕτερος ἔφυς ἐξαίφνης ὁ σοβαρός, πλουτήσας ἄλλων κλαόντων καὶ τἀκείνων 
δάκρυα μονονουχὶ ποιούμενος σαυτῷ μακρόν τινα γέλωτα. οἶσϑα τὰς 
τούτων συμφορὰς οἷόν σοι τὸ φασκώλιον ἐξ οἵου νῦν ἐξειργάσαντο ὡς 
ἁδρόν, ὡς ζηλωτόν, ὡς μάλα πλῆρες ἀπὸ κενοῦ. πόνων δὴ χωρὶς εὐπορή- 
σας φείδῃ σου τῶν ὑπαρχόντων, μᾶλλον δὲ τῶν ἀλλοτρίων; οὐδαμῶς. 
τὸ γάρ τινι ῥᾷστα κτηϑὲν περιμάχητον οὐχ ἄν ποτε γένοιτο. ὅθεν 
ἐλευθέριος ϑέλων φαίνεσθαι πρὸς ἀσωτίαν ἐξώκειλας, καὶ τὰ πενήτων 
ῥᾳθυμῶν οὕτω γε καλῶς ἀναλίσκεις ὡς εἶναί σοι τὴν δίαιταν ἐπιεικῶς 
ἁβροτέραν τοῦ τῶν “Ρωμαίων στρατηγοῦ---Λούκουλος, οἶμαι, προση- 
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luxurious than that of the Roman general—Lucullus, I think, was his name.* 
This is living in sybaritic luxury, surrounded by obscenities uttered by 
parasites, mimes, and dancers. So much for buffoonery, assuming that the 
person being insulted should be capable of it. 

This is your way of life, this is your existence, and it takes precedence 
over all other things which honorable people look upon as leading to distinc- 
tion, You, who have adopted wickedness as your lifelong companion, are 
never satiated, This encourages you to act even more shamelessly and, as is 
to be expected, in your intoxication to go on to open insolence. What bridle 
could prevent a man to whom such wickedness is second nature from plung- 
ing still lower, especially when the times seem to be cooperating with him 
and permit him to think of doing anything he wishes without restraint ? 
Carry on your business, then, just as a madman, without any regard for the 
circumstances, and from all quarters you will heap up praises for your 
clever accomplishments. But we, at least, shall sigh bitterly over you and if 
you should ever regain your sanity, as we wish—which is not impossible— 
we shall gladly see you, always observing what is proper for ourselves and for 
this our position.? 


Probably written shortly after the preceding, this letter implies that Macarius 
was not without sympathizers in his attacks against the Patriarch and the Emperor. 
Macarius and Matthew, in fact, had requested four archons in particular, presumably 
friendly to them, to be present at the synod, but their names are not given. “They had 
asked for only four of the archons by name to be present at the inquiry, but now instead 
of four there are twenty, including those whom they had named”’: Tome of 1409, Laurent, 
““Trisépiscopat,’’ 133 lines 229-31. One thinks of the faction, to which these two apparently 
belonged, which had favored John VII against Manuel. 

2 Homer, Iliad, 2, 489. 

3 Tros, the beggar in the Odyssey (18, 6, 25), and Kallias, the spendthrift in Aris- 
tophanes, The Birds (285), are contrasted in Libanius, Ẹpist. 143, 4; Chremylus is a 
character unexpectedly become rich in Aristophanes, Wealth (336). 

t Plutarch, Life of Lucullus, 39—41. 

5 Macarius and his companions had asked to speak openly to the Emperor: Laurent, 
“Trisépiscopat,” 131. At the end of this letter Manuel grants their request and invites them, 
or Macarius at least, to visit him personally. 


66. [To Macarius, former Bishop of Ankara] 


Constantinople 
Constantinople, July 1409 


σος For replying to your previous letters with a few words in an effort to 
instill better sense in you, I have no cause to praise myself, for how would 
anyone teach a crab to walk a straight line?! And now, it seems to me that 
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6, 25; 
Aristophanem, Plutus, 336. 


γορεύετο. συβαριτική τις αὕτη τρυφὴ αἰσχρολογίας ἀνάμεστος παρασίτων 
μίμων ὀρχηστῶν, εἴ τις γέλωτα. ποιεῖν ὁβριζόμενος ἐπίσταιτο. 

Τοῦτό σοι βίος, τοῦτο ζωή, καὶ προηγεῖται, πάντων ἑξῆς ἃ τοῖς 
ἀγαϑοῖς ἐστιν εἰς φιλοτιμίαν, ἔχει δὲ οὐδένα κόρον παρά σοι ἀτασθαλίᾳ 
συζήσαντι. ταῦτά σε παρακαλεῖ προσαναισχυντεῖν καὶ ὑπὸ τῆς ἄγαν 
μέϑης εἰς ὕβριν τρέπεσϑαι εἰκότως. ψυχῇ γὰρ τοῖς τοιούτοις ἐντεθραμμένῃ 
τίς ἂν καὶ γένοιτο χαλινὸς τῆς ἐπὶ τὰ χείρω παραφορᾶς, καὶ μάλισθ᾽ 
ὅταν ὁ καιρὸς αὐτῇ συναντιλαμβάνηται καὶ ἐξῇ ϑελούσῃ πάντα. ποιεῖν 
ἐρημίᾳ τοῦ κωλύοντος; ὥστε σὺ τὸν σὸν ἐργάσῃ καὶ τοῦ καιροῦ μηδενὸς 
φειδόμενος κατὰ τοὺς λύττῃ κατεχομένους, καὶ πανταχόϑεν ἐπισωρεύσεις 
τοὺς εὐφημησόντας σου τὸ πλεονέκτημα. ἡμεῖς δὲ τέως ὑπέρ σου 
στενάξομέν τε πικρόν, καὶ σωφροσύνην σοι ϑέλοντες, ἣν ποτε πρὸς 
τοῦτ᾽ ἐπανέλϑῃς---οὐδὲ γὰρ ἀδύνατον---ἄσμενοί σε ὀψόμεθα, τὸ πρέπον 
γε ἡμῖν αὐτοῖς καὶ τουτῳὶ τῷ σχήματι διασώζοντες. 


13: Libanius, epist. 143, 4; ef. Homerum, Od., 18, 


65: 7: Homerus, I1., 2, 489. 
13—14: cf, 


Aristophanem, Aves, 285; Suidae lexicon, K 2165 (ed. Adler, 3, 17). 
29. Plutarchus, Vita Luculli, 39—41. 
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this jest would be applicable to me if, not content with my first three letters, 
I should send you a fourth one in addition, containing an admonition and 
some biting words, a medicine of sorts for sensible souls. True, certain of your 
companions and friends were begging me to do this very thing, employing 
every device to induce me against my will. Still, I do not think they will 
overcome my justifiable reluctance, for it 1s not proper to give in whenever 
a person demands something unattainable and superfluous. And in the past 
you yourself showed that the requests made by those people were of this 
kind, for every attempt to bring you to your senses had only made you worse 
instead of better. As a result, I am now finished with the matter, which is the 
right thing to do and something which I should perhaps have done long ago. 
As for you, continue making your silly noises, as long as we have the chance 
to listen to the cicadas of summer.” | 





1 Aristophanes, Peace, 1083. In this letter Manuel says that he will not waste his 
time by writing another letter to Macarius, since the three he did write have accomplished 
nothing, that is, they did not bring Macarius to reform. Actually this is a fourth—and 
&nal—letter to the former bishop. Macarius and his friends had been urging the Emperor 
to convoke a synod in which they could voice their charges against the Patriarch; Manuel 
of course was unalterably opposed to this. Continued discussion of the subject, he came to 
realize, served no purpose and was only making things worse. In this letter Manuel brings 
the discussion to a close and states that he has finished with the matter. The way was now 
open for a synod in which Macarius and Matthew would be the accused, not the accusers. 
His official decree convoking the synod reads in part as follows: ** Although before now I 
have had many things to say about your pouring forth insults against the patriarch and 
myself, and I have had reason to bring you to trial to give an account of these actions, 
nonetheless, I have passed over these matters. Seeing I appeared not to see, and hearing 
I pretended not to hear, since my intention was really to win you over, and out of kindness 
and gentleness to bring both of you back to peace and to remedy evil by good. Now, 
therefore, as long as it was all a matter of insults, such was our intention, and I kept that 
abusive letter quietly by myself awaiting a change in you. But since you now assert that 
heresy has snuck into the Church of Christ and that the patriarch is a heretic, from which 
you imply that I myself, the bishops, and every Christian share in his heresy, either because 
they concelebrate with him or because they receive the holy gifts and the blessing from him, 
indeed, a synod will be assembled whether you want it or not. For both of you, either 
personally or in writing, for almost a year have been requesting the convocation of a 
synod to busy itself again and again with the same questions. But, the synod will be con- 
vened for this reason, to give you a chance to speak on those matters about which you make 
insults and to explain what is the heresy which has sneaked into the church. And, if you 
should not be able to substantiate all the insults you spew forth against the church and 
the patriarch, you will definitely be subject to the penalties set down in the revered laws.” 
Dennis, Official Documents of Manuel Palaeologus," 57, no. 25; Laurent, ‘“Trisépiscopat,” 
132-33. 

In August 1409 the synod did assemble and condemned the two former bishops 
to confinement in a monastery or to exile, according to the Emperor's decision. 

2 That is, do whatever you want, I plan on enjoying the summer. 
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67. Epistolary Discourse to Cabasilas! 


Constantinople 
Lesbos, summer 1387 


It is the height of summer, and at this time we have been compelled 
to make our sojourn on Lesbos; everybody knows how stifling is the heat of 
summer there, even people who might happen to be quite unfamiliar with 
the island. And in the little place where we are now residing we do not even 
have a roof above us, but must make do with tents. For one thing, since the 
whole island is rocky, this place too is rocky; for another, it has no covering 
of trees. It is quite barren and exposed to the sun as soon as it rises, around 
noontime, and until it finally sets. As you can imagine, this makes it an 
unbearable and oppressive place. There is one remedy which Lesbos does 
have for this affliction, just as Egypt has the Nile, that is, the northerly winds 
of summer, although lately they have not been blowing here as they usually 
do.2 And I am afraid someone in a vision might realize that the climate in 
your city would be healthier if it alone were to enjoy all these winds, and 
some contraption might be built for this purpose around the Mangana and 
the Arkla; thus even in the matter of the winds you will be better off than we 
are? For us, though, there is no word, no concern, no notice from you— 
perhaps for some good reason. Yet here we are warring against this stifling 
heat outside which we can feel beating right down on us, while within is the 
added struggle we must engage in with our own stifling thoughts, which have 
contended against our good hopes and give no sign of an end to our troubles. 
For it seems that I have been destined to live with continuous war, with 
every kind of war. When I had to dwell in the Great City I warred, as every- 
one knows, against those attempting to take it by war, and never failed in a 
single one of my duties. Then, in your native city I kept on fighting against 
the enemies of the faith. But those on whose behalf I chose to face death 
each day and night ought to have responded in like manner or, at the very 
least, been grateful because of the dangers I underwent for them; such 
should have been their intention and purpose. But these same people were 
fighting along with the enemy, not so much because they neither thought 
nor did anything noble or sound, but because they gave themselves to 
weaving subtle intrigues against us who were “tyrannizing” over them— 
indeed this was their constant accusation—and were not allowing them to 
betray their own freedom in a vile manner.® But I have said enough about 
these distressing topics. Why must I waste time on such problems here by 
myself, especially when I am addressing you, a wise and perceptive man? 
But so you can turn your attention to one of the ways in which God provides 
some consolation for us, I am going to tell you about it now. For it is by no 
means a good thing, nor is it pious and pleasing to God, for a person to 
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67. ᾿Επιστολιμαῖος πρὸς τὸν Ιζαβάσιλαν 


Θέρους ἀκμή. καὶ ἡμεῖς ἐν Λέσβῳ ἠναγκάσμεϑα νυνὶ ποιεῖσθαι 

τὰς διατριβὰς ἐν ἢ τὸ πνῖγος ὅσον ἐν τῇ τοῦ ϑέρους ὥρᾳ οὐδεὶς ὃς ἀγνοεῖ, 

εἰ μὴ καὶ αὐτήν που τυγχάνει τὴν νῆσον παντάπασιν ἀγνοῶν. τὸ δ᾽ ἐφ᾽ ᾧ 

ὅ χωρίον ἤδη παροικοῦμεν, μηδὲ τέγους γοῦν εὐποροῦντες ἀλλ᾽ ἐν σκηναῖς, 
πρῶτον μὲν λιϑώδους οὔσης τῆς νήσου λυϑῶδές ἐστι καὶ αὐτό, ἔπειτ᾽ οὐδὲ 
ὕλῃ κομᾷ. γυμνὸν δὲ ὃν καὶ ἡλίῳ προσομιλοῦν ἀνίσχοντί τε ἅμα καὶ περὶ 
μεσημβρίαν καὶ δὴ καὶ μέχρι δυσμῶν, βαρύ τι καὶ οὐ φορητόν, πῶς οἴει, 
τοῦτο ποιεῖ. Bv ἢ Λέσβος εἶχε φάρμακον τοῦ πάϑους τουτουὶ ὡς δὴ τὸν 

10 Νεῖλον ἡ Αἴγυπτος, τοὺς ἐτησίας, οὓς οὐχ ὁρῶμεν συνήϑως πνέοντας ἐν- 
ταῦθα τὰ νῦν. καὶ ἔστι δέος μή τις ὄναρ εἶδεν ὑγιεινοτόραν ἔσεσϑαι τὴν 
Πόλιν ὑμῖν, ἂν ὅλων ἀπολαύῃ τούτων μόνη! καί τις περὶ τὰ Μάγγανα καὶ 
τὴν "Αρχλαν τούτου χάριν γένοιτο μηχανή, καὶ πλεονεκτήσετε κἀν τοῖς 
ἀνέμοις ἡμῶν, ὧν νῦν οὐδεὶς οὐ λόγος οὐ πρόνοια οὐ μνήμη παρ᾽ ὑμῖν, δι- 

15 καίως γε ποιοῦσι. καὶ τοίνυν πολεμοῦμεν μὲν τῷ πνίγει τῷ αἰσθητῷ προσ- 
βάλλοντι ϑύραζε σφοδρῶς, ἔνδοϑεν δὲ πρὸς τούτῳ συμπλέκεσϑαι ἀνάγκη 
καὶ τῷ τῶν λογισμῶν, τῆς ἀγαϑῆς ἐλπίδος κατεξανισταμένων καὶ μηδὲν 
ὑποφαινόντων χρηστὸν τοῖς πράγμασι πέρας. εἵμαρτο γάρ μοι, ὡς πε 
πολέμῳ συζῆν ἀεί, καὶ τούτῳ παντοδαπῷ. ὅϑεν καὶ ἐν τῇ μεγάλῃ Monat 

20 δεῆσάν µε διατρίβειν τοῖς ταύτην πολέμῳ πειρωμένοις ἑλεῖν ὡς ία 
ἴσασιν ἐπολέμουν, μηδὲ ἕν τι τῶν εἰς ἡμᾶς ἡκόντων μηδεπώποτε TapE 

ἐν δὲ τῇ πατρίδι τῇ σῇ τοῖς τῆς πίστεως ἐχθροῖς μαχόμενος διετέλουν. 

of δ᾽ ὑπὲρ ὧν νύκτωρ καὶ μεϑημέραν ἡρούμην ἀποϑανεῖν, ὀφείλοντες ος 
ἴσοις ἀμείβεσϑαι ἢ γοῦν χάριν ἡμῖν τῶν ὑπὲρ αὐτῶν κινδύνων εἰδέναι, 

95 δέον οὕτως ἔχειν γνώμης αὐτοὺς καὶ παρασκευῆς, οἱ δὲ καὶ ρα oues 
ἦσαν τοῖς ἐχθροῖς, οὐχ. ὅσον οἷς οὐδὲν γενναῖον οὐδ᾽ bytes one λα 
οὔτ᾽ ἔπραττον, ἀλλὰ καὶ τῷ δόλους ποικίλους συντόνως Τε met 
τοῖς τυραννοῦσιν αὐτοῖς-- τοῦτο δή τὸ παρ᾽ ἐχείνων ἀεὶ λε μεῖον καϑ 
ἡμῶν---καὶ οὐχ. ἐπιτρέπουσιν αἰσχρῶς τὴν σφῶν ον ρα 
| περὶ μὲν δὴ τῶν ἀνιαρῶν τοσαῦτα εἰρήσθω μοι. ών γὰρ δεῖ διτριρειν 
πρὸς σὲ ποιουμένῳ τὸν 
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ἐν µέσοις τοῖς τοιούτοις μόνον, ἄλλως τε καὶ πρός; in 
λόγον, ὀξυδερκῆ τε ἄνδρα καὶ σοφόν; ὅπως δὲ 2 τῶν οἷς ἡμᾶς Tapa- 
μυϑεῖται Θεὸς προσέχων ἔσῃ τὸν νοῦν, λέξων γὰρ M δὴ ἔρχομαι. οὐ 
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67 
reveal the terrible effects of divine chastisement and then to pass over in 
silence those things which afford him consolation. 

“But,” some people who consider it a great and admirable achievement 
never to have indulged in literature will remark, “Why should a writer 
spend his time on pleasantries when he is fighting against problems which 
merit a tragedy ?" And they will want to indict me for “inopportunity,”’ to 
put it mildly, because I so much as mentioned the matter of literature. We 
must, therefore, first speak to them and show them that if there does exist 
a time in which it is necessary for a man to indulge in some sort of pleasantry, 
that time is none other than that which constrains him to live in adversity, 
the very time which brings tears to those splendid fellows who hold the 
opposite view. But before dealing with them, you must excuse me if I make 
a brief digression to avoid leaving your reasoning in utter confusion. For I 
am aware that you might begin to wonder at the fact that we have started 
our account of a tragedy with a pleasantry, that business about the winds. 
Perhaps you will think that we are mixing together what cannot be mixed. 
But we would have wronged a genuine friend, I suspect, if we had composed 
this in a different way. If we were to observe the laws of friendship, it was 
our duty to inform you of the fortune it is now our lot to share; but, since 
after hearing about it, your wounded soul could have done no more than 
lament bitterly—for I had no joyful news to offer you—I thought that 
mixing some pleasantry into the narrative might not be out of place. For it 
would surely be out of place and quite puzzling if I had first wounded you by 
tales of misfortunes thicker than blizzards, and then, being able to apply a 
medicine to the wound, had decided not to apply it. But what we have said 
will not, I think, strike you as mere pleasantry, for there is something serious 
mixed in with it. To put it another way, it is something serious which in- 
cludes a bit of pleasantry. In a way the introduction of some lightness into 
my discourse is first of all a means of upbraiding you—although it were 
better to be silent about such things—and then a device for telling you that 
I have not been drowned, as might be expected of one whom adversity has 
tossed into the midst of the tempestuous sea. For such was the verdict of 
God, who knows how to arrange everything for our benefit. Even though I 
never learned to swim, I am floating on the surface, and am writing this so 
that you may not become frantic or be dragged under yourself. 

This much we have told you to defend ourselves, as it were, for having 
mixed pleasantry with tragedy. But now our discourse returns to those who 
easily find fault with anything and everything. When people who are serious 
about being able to write wish to indulge in a lighter vein, I would not say 
they are simply making jests, for this would not be true. But I would cer- 
tainly assert that those who come forward with pronouncements of this sort 
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35 παιδείας φανεροῦν δεινὰ τὰ δὲ εἰξ παραμυϑίαν ἥκοντα ἀφανίζειν σιωπῇ. 
> 2 3 ~ f ~ ὃ 
«Αλλ, ἐροῦσί τινες τῶν μέγα τι ἀγόντων καὶ ϑαυμαστὸν τὸ μηδὲ 
e / 4 ^ 
γεγεῦσθαι λόγων, «τί δεῖ παίζειν γράφοντα ὅς γε πράγμασι παλαίει ἅπερ 
24 ν/ * τω - 
ἄξια τραγῳδίας); καὶ τῷ καὶ λόγων ὅλως μεμνῆσθαι ἀκαιρίας, ἵν᾽ 
3 / 3 / / 3 / / ~ 3 
εὐφημότερον εἴπω, γράψασθαί µε ἐϑελήσουσι γραφήν. δεῖ οὖν πρὸς 
40 τούτους ἀποτείνασϑαι πρώτως καὶ δεῖξαι ὅπως εἴ γέ ἐστι καιρὸς ἐν ᾧ δεῖ 
παιδιᾶς ἡστινοσοῦν ἐφάψασϑαι ἄνϑρωπον, οὐκ ἔστιν ἄλλος οὐδεὶς ἢ ὁ 
δυσκολίαις καταναγκάζων συζῆν, οὗ μετέχοντες κλάουσιν οἱ τἀναντία 
φρονοῦντες, οὗτοι δὴ οἱ γενναῖοι. πλὴν παραιτητέον πρῶτον ἣν βραχύν 
τινα, χρόνον τούτους ἀφεὶς σοῦ τὸν λογισμὸν μὴ ἀφῶ ἐν τρικυμίαις εἶναι. 
4ὔ εὖ γὰρ οἵδ᾽ ὅτι ἐπέλθοι σοι ϑαυμάσαι τὸ σὺν παιδιᾷ ἡμᾶς τὰ τῆς τραγῳ- 


δίας εὐϑὺς ἄρξασϑαι, τὸ περὶ τῶν πνευμάτων φημί, καί σοι δόξομεν ἴσως 
τὰ ἄμεικτα μειγνύναι. Ὦ που δ᾽ ἂν ἠδοςήσαμεν φίλον γνήσιον ἑτέρως τὸν 
λόγον ὑφάναντες. ἦν μὲν γὰρ ἀναγκαῖον ἡμῖν νόμους φιλίας τηροῦσι 
διδάξαι σε τὴν τύχην ἧς δὴ μετέχομεν νῦν. ἐπειδὴ δὲ οὐκ ἦν ἀκούσαντα 
50 μὴ στενάξαι πικρὸν τρωϑέντα τὴν ψυχήν---οὐ γὰρ εὔδαιμον ἀκηκοέναι σε 
προὔκειτό τι---τὸ δὴ κεράσαι τῇ διηγήσει καὶ παιδιὰν οὐδὲν ἄτοπον εἴη 
ἄν. ἄτοπον μέντ᾽ ἂν εἴη καὶ ϑαυμαστὸν συμφοραῖς τρώσαντας νιφάδων 
δίκην καὶ παρὸν προσαγαγεῖν τοῖς τραύμασι φάρμακα, ἔπειτα δ᾽ οὐχ 
ἐθελῆσαι προσαγαγεῖν. ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ ψιλή τις οἶμαι παιδιὰ τὸ εἰρημένον σοι 
56 BóÉev σπουδὴ γὰρ σύμμειετός ἐστι. μᾶλλον δὲ σπουδή τίς ἔστι μετέχουσα 
παιδιᾶς. κοινωνεῖ γάρ πως ταύτης ὁ λόγος, πρῶτον μὲν ἵν᾽ ἐλέγξωμεν 
ὑμᾶς- ἀλλ᾽ ἄμεινον τὰ τοιαῦτά γε σιωπᾶν --ἔπειϑ᾽ ἵν᾽ ἀκούσας ὡς οὐ 
καταβεβάπτισμαι ᾗ εἰκὸς ἐν μέσῳ πελάγει καὶ σάλῳ τοῖς δυσχερέσι 
ῥιφείς, δόξαν οὕτω Θεῷ τῷ συμφερόντως πάντ᾽ εἰδότι οἰκονομεῖν, ἀλλ᾽ 
60 ἐπιπολάζω νήχεσϑαι μὴ μεμαϑηκώς, μὴ ἀλύῃς μηδὲ καταβαπτισϑῇς 
καὶ αὐτός. 
᾿Δλλὰ ταῦτα μὲν ἡμῖν εἴρηται πρὸς σὲ ὥσπερ ἀπολογουμένοις 
f. 61V κεράσασι τῇ τραγῳδίᾳ τὴν παιδιάν. | ἀμέλει δὲ πρὸς τοὺς εὐχερῶς 
διαβάλλοντας πᾶν ὅ τι ἂν τύχοι καὶ πάνϑ’᾽ ὁμοῦ ὁ λόγος παλινδρομῆς. 
65 παίζειν μὲν οὖν αὐτοὺς οἷς τὸ σπουδάζειν δύνασϑαι λέγειν, λέγειν 
ἐθέλουσι παιδιάν, οὐκ ἂν εἴποιμ᾽ ἐγώ: ψευσαίμην γὰρ ἄν. ὡς δὲ δι οὐδὲν 
| ἕτερον ἢ τὸ μὴ τοὺς πάντας ζηλοῦν τὴν κατ᾽ αὐτοὺς ἀμαϑίαν, ἵνα μὴ λέγω 
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are annoyed and angry for no other reason than that not all of us want to 
emulate their ignorance, not to call it irrationality. I suppose that since 
ignoble pursuits are clearly exposed to be such when placed side by side with 
the more excellent, it is like a hangman’s noose to them for anyone to appear 
to pursue something worthwhile. But let them tell—and I would be happy 
to ask them—whether it is their judgment that pleasantry must once and for 
all be censured, or that there is a certain time for lightness and that it should 
not be excluded from all those matters for which the most wise Solomon 
apportions a time.® But I do not suppose we need a spoken answer from them, 
for they are answering by their deeds, in which they show themselves more 
playful than serious. 

We must now examine what is the proper time for pleasantry, whether 
it be when things are going well or at a time when things are going poorly. I 
imagine that most people will say: “A time when things are going well." But 
for myself, although it may sound paradoxical, I think the right time is when 
things are going poorly. Why is this? I say that whenever life flows along 
smoothly for a man, then he either has many things to do and is compelled 
to work away, or else he finds himself freed from work and able to enjoy a 
great deal of leisure and free time. Now if he has to work, he must display 
a seriousness commensurate with the tasks and would have no room at all 
for playfulness. If, on the other hand, he is not burdened with any really 
toilsome occupations since Providence has willed to favor him so that he 
sails along with a good wind and finishes his voyage without trouble, such a 
person needs a sort of adamantine and vigilant soul to avoid relaxing the 
discipline of his mind and thereby riveting himself to pleasures. If this is 
the way things are, how can a person impelled by many motives to luxurious 
living engage in pleasantries and yet not relax his discipline? And how, if he 
does this, can he avoid giving himself up fully to luxury ? The savage beast, 
luxury, should not be provided with more fodder, the relaxation that comes 
from pleasantry. At any rate, this is not what a prudent man would do, 
unless the charioteer is supposed to spur on the undisciplined horse down a 
steep hillside, when he should really restrain and rein him in. 

So then, when a person has received the highest gifts from God and 
continues in prosperity, he must at that time put away playfulness, whether 
he be at leisure or not. On the other hand, when a person happens to fall on 
hard times, involving difficulties of all kinds, then indeed, and only then, 
is the time for him to appear as an athlete anointed with the right amount 
of playfulness as though with oil. But it should be more than sufficient for 
me to say this to the enemies of letters. How, in the name of God and of 
truth itself, or for what earthly reason is literary endeavor to be equated with 
pleasantries ? There is, to be sure, a certain amount of pleasure and, as it 
were, à certain delight in writing, so they say, just as there 18 in pleasantry; 
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ἀλογίαν, ἄχϑονταί τε pu χαλεπαίνουσι καὶ τὰ τοιαῦτ᾽ ἐκφέρειν προάγον- 
τ ῥήματα, τοῦτο δὲ χαὶ πάνυ ἰσχυρισαίμην. ἐπεὶ γὰρ τὰ φαῦλα τῶν 
a ct τῇ παραϑέσει μάλιστα τῶν χρηστοτέρων ἐλέγχονται, ἢ 
που βρόχος ἐστὶν αὐτοῖς εἴ τις ἐπιτηδεύων φαίνοιτό τι δεξιόν. λεγόντων 
δέ---ἡδέως γὰρ ἂν πυϑοίμην αὐτούς---διαβλητέον εἶναι γινώσκουσι 
καθάπαξ, τὴν παιδιάν, ἢ καὶ ταύτης εἶναί τινα καιρόν, καὶ οὐ μόνην τῶν 
ἁπάντων ἀφεστάναι πραγμάτων, οἷς δίδωσι καιρὸν ὁ σοφώτατος Σο- 
λομών; οὐκ ἂν δὲ δεηθείηµέν που τῆς λογικῆς αὐτῶν ἀποκρίσεως: οἷς γὰρ 
μᾶλλον παίζοντες ἣ σπουδάζοντες φαίνονται, πρακτικῶς ἡμῖν ἀποκρί- 
νονται. 

Ἐξεταστέον τοίνυν ἐστὶ τίς δὴ ὁ ταύτης καιρός: πότερον τὸν τῆς 
εὐπραγίας εἶναι ἐροῦμεν, ἣ τὸν τοῦ πράττειν αἴτιον κακῶς; οἱ πλείους 
μὲν ἐγῶμαι τὸν εὐπραγίας ἐροῦσιν. ἐμοὶ δ᾽ εἰ καὶ παράδοξον εἰπεῖν, ὁ 
τῆς δυσπραγίας εἶναι δοκεῖ. πῶς; ἐγὼ λέγω" ὅταν ὁ βίος ἀνϑρώπῳ 
φέρηται κατὰ ῥοῦν, τοι ἀσχολεῖσθαι τὸν τοιοῦτον καὶ ἐργάζεσθαι 
ἀνάγκη μάλα πολλή, ἣ πραγμάτων ὄντα ἀπηλλαγμένον, σχολῆς τε καὶ 
ἀδείας ἀπολαύειν πάντως πολλῆς. καὶ εἰ μὲν ἐργάζεσϑαι δεῖ, σπουδῆς 
που πάντως δεῖ τῆς γιγνομένης τοῖς ἔργοις, καὶ οὐκ ἔτ᾽ ἂν εἴη οὐδαμοῦ 
τις χώρα τῇ παιδιᾷ. εἰ δὲ μηδενός του κοινωνεῖ πραγματωδεστέρου 
συμπτώματος, οὕτω τῆς Προνοίας βουλευσαμένης καὶ ἐξ οὐρίας πλεῖν 
τὸν εὖ πάσχοντα παρ᾽ αὐτῆς καὶ πραγμάτων χωρὶς διανύσαι τὸν πλοῦν, 
τῷ δὴ τοιούτῳ, ἀδαμαντίνης τινὸς καὶ ἐγρηγορυίας δεῖ ψυχῆς, ὡς μὴ 
διαχεῖσϑαι τὸν νοῦν καὶ ταύτῃ προσηλῶσϑαι ταῖς ἡδοναῖς. εἰ οὖν ταῦϑ᾽ 
οὕτως ἔχει, πῶς ἔνεστι παίζειν μὲν τὸν ὑπὸ πολλῶν ὠϑούμενον εἰς 
τρυφήν, μὴ διαχεῖσθαι δέ; πῶς δέ, διαχεῖσϑαι μέν, μὴ παντάπασι 
δ᾽ αὐτὸν ἐκδοῦναι τῇ τρυφῇ; μὴ δὴ τῷ ϑηρίῳ, τῇ τρυφῇ, παράσχοιτό τις 
πλείω τροφήν, διὰ τῆς παιδιᾶς τὴν διάχυσιν. οὐ γὰρ σωφρονοῦντος 
τοῦτό γε, εἴπερ μηδὲ τὸ κέντροις κατὰ κρημνοῦ ἵππον ἀτακτοῦντα τὸν 
ἡνίοχον ὠθεῖν, ἀναγκαῖον Ov ἀναστέλλειν καὶ φιμοῦν. 

Ὅταν ἄρα τὰ κράτιστά τις φέρηται παρὰ Θεοῦ καὶ εὖ πράττων 
| διατελῇ, κἄν τ᾽ ἀσχολεῖσθαι ἔχῃ κἄν τε μή, ἐκποδὼν ποιητέον τὸ 
τηνικαῦτα τὴν παιδιάν. ἐπειδὰν μέντοι δυσχερέσι τύχῃ χρόνοις ἐμπεσὼν 
καὶ πρός γε ἔτι παντοδαποῖς, τότε δὴ τότε μόνον ὁ δὴ τοιοῦτός γε 
ἀθλητὴς ἀληλιμμένος ὀφβθήτω δίκην ἐλαίου συμμέτρῳ τινὶ παιδιᾷ. ἐκ 
περιουσίας δέ μοι εἴρηται. ταυτὶ πρὸς τοὺς τοῖς λόγοις ὄντας ἐχϑρούς. 
ποῦ γάρ, πρὸς Θεοῦ καὶ τῆς ἀληϑείας αὐτῆς, ἢ πόθεν ὅλως παίζειν ἐστὶ 
τὸ περὶ λόγους πονεῖν; ἀλλ᾽ ἡδονῆς τι μέρος καὶ οἱονεὶ τρυφή τίς εἰσι 
καὶ οἱ λόγοι, φασίν, ὡς δὴ καὶ ἡ παιδιά ᾧ γὰρ ἥδεταί τις, τοῦτ᾽ ἐκείνῳ 
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for whatever @ person enjoys is his delight, no matter what it is. It surely 
follows that if pleasantry is enjoyable, so is writing. It would not be off the 
mark to refer to a writer as a man who makes pleasantries. Without realizing 
it, you are falling into a logical trap yourselves, even though you are trying 
to catch us in one. What is pleasant is not always blameworthy, for you 
would not reproach a person who has chosen to live a life of continence by 
saying: “But he surely derives pleasure from what distresses him.” On the 
other hand, to involve oneself in difficulties deliberately, but to no good 
purpose, is not worthy of praise. For would you, my good fellow, think it 
right to praise a person who would condemn himself to the very worst and 
abominable troubles? To condemn oneself to things of this sort would be 
unlawful. But let these people, my dear friend, walk along their own sweet 
way and not hesitate to exalt absurdity. And this is as it should be; for it 
behooves those who have “nothing sound” to them to exalt things which 
have “nothing holy” to them, inasmuch as the two are related. But it is high 
time for us to be finished as soon as possible with these wonderful gentlemen, 
something which we should perhaps have done sooner. 

Now, I am about to fulfill my previous promise to you. What do I 
mean by this? I mean to inform you of the consolation by which God has 
seen good to assuage our profound grief, thus manifesting His great love for 
men. Just imagine how great a love for men He shows, when He does not 
abandon in this time of trial those whom He wished to chastise, but in 
many ways remembers, cares for, and comforts them. But I suspect you will 
be pleased to hear about that consolation, for you have certainly been 
waiting for it, and that for a long time. We have managed to keep you in 
suspense by writing in such a discursive manner instead of telling you what 
it was right at the beginning. You, however, who are always providing many 
people with rich and variegated fare at the table of literature, you are to 
feast sumptuously today as an honored guest. For look, it is I who give the 
banquet for you, setting before you something more prized and desired 
than any feast, something by which, along with many other things, God 
blunts the barbs of tribulation. This it is which He provides, not so much as 
a splendid consolation, but asa clear proof that He does “not rebuke us in His 
anger or chasten us in His wrath,” and that He might show that we are not 
“bastards but true sons.”? Now have a look at the consolation itself. I shall 
attempt to describe it to you in words, even though my words cannot do it 
justice, for my constant obligations, my concerns, and the specter of ill 
fortune are such as not only to rob my mind of whatever I have appropriated 
from literature with much love and labor, but to sap the strength even of a 
rhetorician. The consolation, finally, is as follows. There is an oak right near 
the place in which we have pitched our tent. Reaching to a great height, this 
oak is thick with foliage, and we pluck its shade with much more pleasure 
than if it were weighed down with the most delicious fruits. Under the oak 
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τρυφή, κἂν ὁτιοῦν εἴη. εἰ γοῦν ἡδύ τι καὶ ἢ παιδιά, ἡδύ τι καὶ οἱ λόγοι. 
οὐ πάνυ τοι ἄν τις ἁμάρτοι εἰ παίζοντα τὸν λέγοντά γε προσερεῦ. λελήθατε 
ὑμᾶς αὐτοὺς παραλογιζόμενοι, εἰ δὴ ἡμᾶς πειρᾶσθε παραλογίζεσϑαι. 
οὐ γὰρ τὸ ἡδὺ πανταχοῦ μεμπτόν, εἰ μὴ καὶ τὸν ἐγκρατείᾳ συζῆν ἀγαπή- 
σαντα αἰτιῷτό τις λέγων «ἀλλ᾽ οἷς ἀνιᾶται καρποῦται πάντως καὶ 
ἡδονήν». ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ τὸ δυσχερέσιν ὁμιλεῖν ἐπίτηδες ἐπ᾽ οὐδενὶ χρηστῷ τῶν 
ἐπαινουμένων. ἆρα γάρ, ὦ τᾶν, ἔπαινόν τινα ἔχειν κέκριται παρ᾽ ὑμῖν 
εἰ τιμήσειξ τις ἑαυτῷ τῶν πάντῃ χειρόνων καὶ ἀπευκτῶν; ἀλλὰ τὸ τιμᾶν 
τινα τοιούτων ἑαυτῷ μὴ οὐ ϑεμιτὸν εἴη. ἀλλ᾽ οἵδε μέν, ὦ φίλη κεφαλή, 
βαδιζόντων τὴν φίλην σφίσιν ὁδὸν καὶ μηδὲν ὀχνούντων αἴρειν τὴν 
ἀλογίαν' δίκαιον γάρ. τοὺς γὰρ «οὐδὲν ὑγιές») ὅ φασιν, ὄντας, τὰ «μηδὲν 
ἱερόν» ἅτε συγγενῆ τούτοις, ὄντα, πάνυ τοι προσῆκον ἐπαίρειν. ἡμῖν δὲ 
ὥρα τουτωνὶ τῶν ϑαυμαστῶν ὡς τάχιστα ἀπαλλαγῆναι, ὅτε ἴσως καὶ 
τάχιον τοῦτ᾽ ἔδει. 

“χω σοι τοίνυν ἐκπλήσων ὅ γε ἔφθην ὑποσχεθείς. ποῖον δὴ τοῦτο; 
τὸ παραμύϑιόν σε διδάξαι ᾧ τὸ πολὺ τῆς λύπης ἡμῖν εὐδοκεῖ κατακοιμίζειν 
Θεός, τὴν αὑτοῦ πολλὴν ἀγάπην ἐνδευενύμενος ἣν τὸν ἄνϑρωπον ἀγαπᾷ. 
τῷ γὰρ μηδὲ γοῦν ἐν αὐτῷ τῷ χρόνῳ τῆς παιδείας οὓς μαστίζειν ἐϑέλει 
τούτων ἐπιλελῆσθαι, ἀλλὰ καὶ μεμνῆσθαι καὶ κὔδεσθαι καὶ παραμυ- 
ϑεῖσθαι πολλοῖς τισι, πηλίκον οἴει σοι δείκνυσι τὸν φιλάνϑρωπον; ἀλλ᾽ 
ἔοικάς μοι τὸ παραμύϑιον ἀκούσεσθαι ἄσμενος. καραδοκεῖς γὰρ δήπου 
καί γε τοῦτ᾽ ἐκ πολλοῦ. ὡς γάρ σε μετέωρον εἰργασάμεϑα τῷ λόγῳ 
παρεκβατικώτερον χρήσασθαι καὶ μὴ τὸ καταρχὰς εὐϑὺς τοῦτ᾽ ἐξειπεῖν. 
ἀλλ᾽ ὦ τραπέζης λογωκῆς πολυτελοῦς καὶ παντοδαπῆς ἐμπιπλῶν πολλοὺς 
ἀειδήποτε σύ, εὐωχοῦ γενόμενος τήμερον δαιτυμών. | ἰδού σοι γὰρ 
ἑστιάτωρ ἐγώ, ϑοίνης πάσης σοι τιμιώτερόν τι καὶ ποϑεινότερον παραϑέ- 
µενος τὸ ᾧ σὺν ἄλλοις πλείοσιν ἀμβλύνων ὁ Θεὸς τὴν ἀκίδα τῶν πειρασ- 
μῶν, οὐχ ὅσον παραμύϑιον τουτὶ παρέχει λαμπρόν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τεκμήριον 
δίδωσιν ἐναργὲς ὣς «οὐ τῷ ϑυμῷ ἐλέγχει οὐδὲ τῇ ὀργῇ παιδεύει,; ἀλλ᾽ 
ἵνα μὴ) νόθους ἀποφήνῃ καὶ οὐχ υἱούς. ἄϑρει μοι τοιγάρτοι τὸ παραμύϑιον. 
ὃς γὰρ ἐν πίνακί σοι τῷ λόγῳ γράψαι πειράσομαι, εἰ καὶ μὴ τῆς ἀκριβείας 
οὑμὸς ἐφικέσϑαι δυνήσεται λόγος, ἐπειδήπερ αἱ ἀσχολίαι καὶ τὸ πράγματ᾽ 
ἔχειν καὶ ἄλλως τύχης οὐκ ἀγαθῆς δεινόν, μὴ ὅτι γε ἡμῖν ἐξαρπάσαι τοῦ 
νοῦ εἴ τι παρὰ τῶν λόγων πόϑῳ τε πολλῷ καὶ πόνῳ σεσυλήκαμεν, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἐκλῦσαι καὶ ῥητόρων ἰσχύν. ἔστι τοίνυν τὸ παραμύϑιον τοιόνδε. δρῦς 
τίς ἐστι προσπελάζουσα τῷ τόπῳ ἐν ᾧ δὴ πέπηγεν ἡμῖν ἡ σκηνή. Hs δὴ 
δρυὸς φύλλοις κομώσης καὶ εἰς ὕψος ἀνατεταμένης πολὺ ἡδίω δρέπομεν 
τὴν σκιὰν ἢ εἰ βρίϑουσα ὑπῆρχε καρποῖς τῶν πεφυκότων εὐφραίνειν' 
κρήνη δέ τις καὶ κρουνοὶ ὑπὸ τῇ δρυὶ νάματά τε ἄφϑονα καὶ διειδ καὶ 
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are a spring and fountains, full flowing streams, clear, sweet, and cool, in 
which you can see fish swimming about, some of which you can catch and 
pull out with a hook and, if you are dextrous, often enough with your hands. 
And nests have been built in the tree by various song birds who, while the 
nestlings chirp in the tree, fly about singing and gladden us with their songs. 
See God’s goodness toward us. Jonas sinned but a little, whereas for 
us life itself, so to speak, is a continuous sin. His chastisement was both 
severe and unusual; ours, too, is not a light or a simple one, but compared 
with that of Jonas it is quite bearable. The consolation for such an elderly 
man, frail and weakened by time, by life and its tribulations, was a plant.® 
As for the consolation which we ourselves have received, while with God’s 
aid we are in sound bodily health, we have not attained the same age as this 
old man—for we are just entering upon middle age®—as for that consolation, 
we have described it to you. The plant favored Jonas with its shade only 
long enough to make him grieve when it withered away. But God continues 
to preserve our consolation for us. The sinner of that day was a prophet; 
his sin pardonable, his chastisement hard, the consolation slight, and the 
time it lasted very brief. But in our case neither our station nor our sin nor 
our chastisement nor our consolation nor its duration are equal to those of 
the prophet. We behold, then, the good God chastising us and we possess 
Him consoling us, and at the same time granting us the favor of thanking 
Him, both for the chastisement and for the consolation, and for the very 
act of professing our gratitude for everything. But, what is most surprising 
and most abundantly manifests His goodness toward our race is that of 
His own will He places Himself in the position of owing us eternal rewards, 
if only we present Him with the offering of our gratitude, even though 1t is 
from Him that we receive “every good endowment and every perfect gift.’ 10 
For He it is who is at work in us “both to will and to work for his good plea- 
sure," as Paul says," and grants us everything which we bring to Him, 
though as our lord He had no need of this. Although He is the creditor, He 
acts on behalf of the debtors and pays back their loan with great interest. 
Who does not know that He alone does away with the interest? For God 
rejoices more in always giving us the best of His gifts than we ever do in 
receiving them from Him. If I must say something that resembles a riddle, 
but which is nonetheless true, between God and ourselves giving and re- 
ceiving have exchanged their places. For God is in want of nothing; He is 
good, the creator; He holds all in His hands; He it is who provides everyone 
with good things, and He never stands in need of anything. So receiving 
from us He only seems to receive, but in truth He gives us the Kingdom of 
Heaven. When in appearance we give to God in turn both the other things 
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γλυκέα καὶ ψυχρά, ἐν οἷς ἔνεστι μὲν ἰχθύας νηχοµένους ὁρᾶν, ἕνεστι δέ 
τῷ καὶ ἀγκίστρῳ καὶ τῇ χειρὶ πολλάκις εἴ γε δεξιός, ἐξ ἐκείνων χειρώσασ- 
ϑαί τε καὶ ἀνελέσϑαι. καλιαὶ δὲ πεπηγυῖαι παρὰ τὴν δρῦν ὄρνισι τισὶν 
ᾠδικοῖς ol τὸ δένδρον καταφωνούντων τῶν νεοσσῶν περιλαλοῦσί γε 
ἡμᾶς ἱπτάμενοι καὶ τέρπουσιν ᾠδαῖς. 

Καὶ ὅρα µοι τὴν περὶ ἡμᾶς ἀγαθότητα τοῦ Θεοῦ. Ἡμαρτέ τι μικρὸν 
Ἰωνᾶς, ἡμῖν δὲ ὥς εἰπεῖν ὁ βίος ἁμαρτία" παίδευσις ἐκείνῳ χαλεπὴ καὶ 
ἅμα γε καινή. ἡμῖν οὐ κούφη μὲν οὐδὲ μονοειδής, τῇ δὲ ’]ωνᾶ παραβαλλο- 
μένη καὶ λίαν φορητή. ἢ παραμυϑία τῷ τηλικῷδε ἀνδρὶ καίτοι χαύνῳ ὄντι 
καὶ ἀσϑενεῖ τῷ τε χρόνῳ τῷ τε βίῳ τῷ τε συμβάντι χολοκύντη' ἧς δὲ 
μετέχομεν παραμυϑίας αὐτοί, ἐρρωμένως μὲν τοῦ σώματος ἔχοντες 
σὺν Θεῷ τὴν δ᾽ ἡλικίαν οὐ τὴν αὐτὴν κεκτημένοι τῷ γέροντι---εἰς γὰρ 
τὴν μέσην ἤδη τελοῦμεν---ταύτην δὴ τὴν παραμυϑίαν ὁποία τίς ἐστιν 
ἐφράσαμον ὑμῖν. τοσοῦτον χρόνον αὐτῷ ἡ κολοχύντη τὴν σκιὰν ἐχαρίσατο 
ὅσον μόνον λυπῆσαι τῷ μαρανϑῆναι. ἡμῖν δὲ συντηρεῖ τὰ τῆς παραμυϑίας 
Θεός. ὁ μὲν οὖν τότε ἐπταικὼς προφήτης, ἡ δὲ ἁμαρτία συγγνωστὴ ἡ δὲ 
παιδεία χαλεπὴ ἢ δὲ παραμυϑία ἀμυδρὰ ὁ δὲ χρόνος ὡς βραχύς. ἡμῖν δὲ 
οὔτε τὸ σχῆμα οὔτε τὸ ἁμάρτημα οὐχ ἡ παιδεία οὐχ ἢ παραμυϑία | οὐδ᾽ ἢ 
ταύτης παραμονὴ ἐξ ἴσης τῷ προφήτῃ. τὸν τοίνυν ἀγαϑὸν Θεὸν καὶ 
παιδεύοντα βλέπομεν καὶ παραμυϑούμενον ἔχομεν καὶ ἅμα χαριζόμενον 
ἡμῖν τὸ τῆς παιδείας εἵνεκα τούτῳ χάριν εἰδέναι καὶ τῆς παραμυϑίας 
καὶ αὐτοῦ τοῦ πάντων εἵνεκα χάριν ὁμολογεῖν. καὶ τὸ καινότατον καὶ ὃ 
ὑπερβαλλόντως φανεροῖ τὴν ἀγαϑότητα αὐτοῦ τὴν περὶ τὸ γένος ἡμῶν, 
ὅτι περ καὶ αἰωνίων ἀγαϑῶν ὀφειλέτην ἑαυτὸν ἐϑελοντὶ καϑίστησιν εἶ 
τὸ χάριν εἰδέναι, καίτοι παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ λαμβάνοντες εἴγε καὶ «πᾶσαν δόσιν 
ἀγαϑὴν καὶ ἅπαν δώρημα τέλειον, προσφέροιµεν αὐτῷ. τοιοῦτος γὰρ ὁ 
καὶ «τὸ ϑέλειν ἐν ἡμῖν καὶ τὸ ἐνεργεῖν ἐργαζόμενος ὑπὲρ τῆς εὐδοκίας»--- 
Παύλου τοῦτο φωνή---δίδωσιν ἡμῖν πᾶν ὅπερ αὐτῷ προσάγεται παρ᾽ 
ἡμῶν χρείαν τούτου μὴ ἔχοντι, ὄντι κυρίῳ ἡμῶν" καὶ χρήστης ὢν τῆς τῶν 
ὀφειλετῶν μοίρας ἀντιποιεῖται καὶ σὺν τόκῳ ἀποδίδωσι τὸ δάνειον πος 
ὃν τίς οὐκ οἶδε μόνον ἀναιρέτην ὄντα τοῦ τόκου; χαίρει γὰρ μᾶλλον 2 
Θεὸς τῷ διδόναι τὰ κάλλιστ᾽ ἀεὶ δήποϑ’ ἡμῖν ἢ ἡμεῖς τῷ ταῦτ᾽ [s nee 
ἐκείνου λαμβάνειν. εἰ δὲ χρή τι καὶ αἰνίγματι μὲν ἐοικός, ἄληθες ὃ Ἔν 
ὅμως εἰπεῖν, ἐναλλὰξ ἐπὶ Θεοῦ καὶ ἡμῶν τὸ διδόναι τε xa λαμβάνειν 
γίνεσθαι πέφυκε. Θεὸς μὲν γὰρ ἀνενδεὴς ὑπάρχων. καὶ νι a 
δημιουργός, πάντα. μὲν ἐν χεροῖν χατέχει πᾶσι δ᾽ ο JOEY ο ο 
παρέχει χρείαν δ᾽ οὐδενός ποτε ἔχει. ὅθεν λαμβάνων ἀφ' ἡμῶν τὸ γε 
δοκοῦν λαμβάνει τῇ δ᾽ ἀληϑείᾳ δίδωσιν ἡμῖν θυρανον βασιλείαν. 
δοκοῦντες δ᾽ αὖ ἡμεῖς διδόναι τῷ (Θεῷ τἆλλα τε ole απο (Θεὸν 
θεραπεύουσι καὶ δὴ καὶ τὴν αὐτῷ, πῶς οἴει, φίλην καὶ κατάλληλον δόσιν, 
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by which men serve Him and also, as you know, that most loving and 
appropriate gift of our very selves, it turns out that by giving we are actu- 
ally receiving unending life and the lifegiving crowns. For God, then, re- 
ceiving is the same as giving, whereas for man to give something to God 
must, I think, be regarded as the same as receiving. But now our discourse 
must go back to the tree and a certain question discussed there. 

I was sitting as usual near the fountain, and many of my companions 
who have been granted the privilege sat by me. Several of them proposed 
a number of questions, so that quite a discussion ensued, free from the evil 
tricks of quarreling and extremely peaceful, not without its share of secular 
topics, but concentrating more on religious subjects than on others. Finally, 
one of the group said: “What do you here say it is that, more than anything 
else, seems able to add to a man’s misfortunes, strangling and suffocating 
the person who has experienced them, closing the gates of consolation and 
making comforting words sound so empty to the afflicted ?” The others were 
silent for a long time, pondering the problem by themselves, I guess. Then the 
one who had proposed the question spoke again. “Well, I suppose I should 
give my opinion, and one of two things will surely happen: either we shall 
resolve the question for you, or we shall merely end the silence. I claim, in 
fact, that a person might find many things of such a nature as to add to his 
misfortunes, just as a strong wind rushing down on a still smoldering fire, 
to all appearances just about out, will cause it to blaze up high. But what I 
think is absolutely the worst of all is for a man to undergo protracted suffering 
for something in which he knows of no evil deed on his part." When he had 
said this, another person remarked, “Not having anyone to offer consolation 
makes the misfortunes more grievous for the sufferer.” According to another, 
it was never being able to hope for an end to the evils oppressing him, while 
still another believed it was not being able to look at any precedent for his 
misfortunes. Others gave still other opinions. For it would be easy to make 
many comments of this sort. Now, two of the griefs under discussion seemed 
more intense than the others and most apt to make the sufferer’s sorrows 
overflow like a river, submerging him and sweeping him along: first, for a 
person aflicted by misfortune not to be conscious of having done anything 
deserving of it, and second, for a person not to be aware of any precedent 
for his suffering. After these two griefs had won out, the two who had pro- 
posed them looked at me and with a cheerful expression and a quiet smile 
said, “We would be happy to hear your opinion on the question, but if you 
should not have one or, having one, should not wish to explain it, then at 
least be the judge of our opinions. We must acquiesce in whatever decision 
you wish to make, for surely it will not be disputed. For everyone knows 
that you are by far the best judge of such matters, since inasmuch as from 
childhood to the present you have struggled with wretched times and diffi- 
culties. So you must let yourself be persuaded to put an end to this discus- 
sion and this problem of ours." 
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ἡμᾶς αὐτοὺς λέγω, τῷ διδόναι λαμβάνοντες εδρισκόμεϑα ἀγήρω τε ζωὴν 
καὶ τοὺς τῇ ζωῇ προσήκοντας στεφάνους. διὰ δὴ ταῦτα τὸ μὲν λαβεῖν 
διδόναι ἐπὶ Θεοῦ, ἐπὶ δ᾽ ἀνϑρώπων τὸ διδόναι τι τῷ Θεῷ λαμβάνειν 
νομιστέον ᾗ μοι δοκῶ. ἀλλὰ γὰρ ἰτέος ἡμῖν ὁ λόγος ἐπὶ τὸ δένδρον καί τι 
ζήτημα αὐτόϑι κινηϑέν. 

᾿Εκαϑήμην ὡς εἰώϑειν πρὸς τῇ πηγῇ καὶ παρεκάϑηντό μοι τῶν 
σὺν ἐμοὶ πολλοὶ οἷς τοῦτο δέδοται ποιεῖν. καὶ δὴ πολλῶν πολλὰς ζητήσεις 
προτεινόντων διαλέξεώς τε γενομένης ἐφ᾽ ἱκανοῦ, ἔριδος μὲν κακομηχάνου 
καϑαρευούσης, εἰρήνης δὲ γεμούσης, τῶν ἔξωθέν τε λόγων οὐκ ἆμοι- 
ρούσης καὶ τῶν ϑειοτέρων πρὸ πάντων ἐχομένης, εἷς τις προσέϑηκεν 
εἰπών" «τί ὦ οὗτοι εἶναί φατε τὸ μάλιστα πάντων δοκοῦν συμφορὰς 
αὔξειν δύνασϑαι, ἄγχειν τε καὶ ἀποπνίγειν τὸν λαμβάνοντα τὴν | πεῖραν 
τῶν συμφορῶν, καὶ τὰς τῆς παραμυϑίας μὲν κλεῖον ϑύρας, λόγους δὲ τοὺς 
λύπας κατακοιμίζειν ἰσχύοντας λῆρον ἀποφαῖνον τῷ πάσχοντι;» σιγὴν δὲ 
ἀγόντων πάντων ἐπὶ πολὺ καὶ τὸν λόγον ἐξεταζόντων, οἶμαι, παρ᾽ 
ἑαυτοῖς, ὁ τὸ ζήτημα προτείνας αὐτὸς πάλιν ἔφη᾽ «ἀλλὰ τὸ δοκοῦν ἐμοὶ 
δίκαιον ἂν εἴη εἰπεῖν, καὶ δυοῖν γενήσεται πάντως που ϑάτερον' ἣ τὸ 
ζήτημα ὑμῖν ἢ τὴν σιωπὴν λύσομεν. φημὶ δὴ ὅτι γε πολλὰ εὕροι τις ἂν τὰ 
αὔξειν πεφυχότα τὰς συμφορὰς καϑάπερ πνεῦμα ῥαγδαῖον προσπεσὸν 
ἔνδον τυφομένην καὶ δοκοῦσαν γοῦν τοῖς 


y 


εἰς ὕψος αἴρει φλόγα ἔτ 
πολλοῖς ἠρεμεῖν: ὃ δὲ κομιδῇ τῶν ἄλλων ἐν τούτῳ πλεονεκτεῖν νομίζω, 
τὸ μὴ συνειδέναι τινὰ μηδὲν κακὸν ἑαυτῷ ὧν εἵνεκα πάσχων διατελεῖ.) 
ἐκείνου τοῦτ᾽ εἰπόντος ἄλλος «τὸ μὴ ἔχειν τὸν παραμυϑησόμενον ἆλγει- 
νοτέρας ποιεῖ τοῖς πάσχουσι τὰς συμφοράς) ἔλεγε. καὶ ἕτερος μὲν τὸ 
μηδέποτ᾽ ἐλπίζειν ἀπαλλαγὴν τῶν οἷς συνέχεται κακῶν, ἕτερος δὲ τὸ 
μὴ ἔχειν πρὸς παράδειγμα τῆς συμφορᾶς ἰδεῖν. χαὶ ἄλλος μὲν ἄλλο τι 
ἔλεγε. πολλῶν γὰρ τοιούτων εὐπορήσειεν ἄν τις εἰπεῖν. δύο μέντοι τῶν 
εἰρημένων δόξειε κεκρατηκέναι τῶν ἄλλων, εἶναί τε δεινότατα ἄρδειν μὲν 
τὰς λύπας δίκην τινὸς ποταμοῦ τὸν δ᾽ ἐν αὐταῖς καὶ καταδύσαι καὶ 
παρασύραι' τό τε μὴ συνειδέναι τι τὸν ἐν ταῖς συμφοραῖς ἑαυτῷ τῶν 
συμφορῶν ἄξιον τό τε μὴ πρὸς παράδειγμα τοῦ πάϑους ἔχειν βλέπειν, 
τούτων κρατησάντων τῶν δύο οἱ ταῦτ᾽ εἰπόντες ἀμφότεροι ἰδόντες εἰς 
ἐμὲ καὶ μειδιάσαντες ἠρέμα καὶ σὺν φαιδρότητι «ἡδέως ἄν σου» εἶπον 
«ἀκούσαιμεν, εἰπόντος γνώμην σὴν πρὸς τὸ ζήτημα: εἰ δ᾽ οὐκ ἔχεις 
ἴσως ἢ οὐκ ἐθέλεις ἔχων εἰπεῖν, ἀλλὰ γὰρ δυιαστὴς γενοῦ ταῖς perep 
γνώμαις: ἣν γὰρ ἂν ψῆφον ἐξενεγκεῖν ἐϑελήσειας στερκτέον ἡμῖν ἔστιν 
αὐτήν, Ὦ γὰρ ἀναμφισβήτητος ἔσται. τίς γὰρ οὐκ οἶδεν Ὃς μέσα 
ἀνϑρώπων τῶν τοιούτων σύ γε ἄριστος δικαστής, ἅτ᾽ ἐκ ΤΗΕ καὶ ἐς 
δεῦρο δυστήνοις τισὶ καιροῖς καὶ δυσχολίαις παλαίων, ὥστε δεῖ σε 


πεισθέντα ἀπαλλάξαι λόγων καὶ πραγμάτων ἡμᾶς.» 
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When I heard this, I immediately thought of you and said, “If only a 
certain person were here with us,” supplying your name, “who is able to 
decide not only on matters of this sort, but also on those much loftier and 
more difficult ones. Nonetheless, I yield and will not hesitate to tell you 
whatever I think or know from experience, regarding what you have already 
said as well as the opinion which I hold about this particular question. We 
must not, however, accept whatever I might say as authoritative, but the 
man whom I have just mentioned must hear all this, and we must acquiesce 
in whatever he might decide. Everything therefore which all of you have 
mentioned, and perhaps many other things besides, would be likely to 
aggravate the suffering of a man in the grip of some calamity, but what I am 
going to disclose to you right now strikes me as more despotic than anything 
you have said. Let us now address ourselves to what you have been saying. 

‘Indeed, not being conscious of having committed any evil could by 
itself console a person and steel his mind to endure suffering. For in addition 
to bearing the waves of misfortune, one after the other, from without, a 
suffering man who knows he has done evil is also bereft of his own internal 
tranquility, and thus the seas mercilessly break over him from all sides. 
The worst horror is that if he is still only under suspicion, he is afraid and 
trembles and each day, so to speak, is pricked by his conscience; but if he has 
been exposed and faced with the proof of his wrongdoing, he is full of shame 
and without any hope at all. Now, the person who suffers but is not con- 
scious of any evil does indeed suffer, albeit unjustly, but in no way at all 
does he share any of those other things we have mentioned with the man 
continuously pricked by his conscience." 

“This is true,’ someone said, “but the man free of wrongdoing would 
not prepare himself to experience distress, while the man who knows he is not 
innocent of having done evil is likely to do so. Indeed, in this respect it must 
be assumed that a guiltless person is far less able to bear distress and afflic- 
tions than the guilty one. For the nature of these afflictions is such that if they 
find the person they are about to attack is well prepared, they can do very 
little, but if they attack him unexpectedly, they may overthrow even a man 
respected for nobility of character.” 

"I agree, my dear companion, that when evils fall upon a man unexpec- 
tedly they are able to cause great affliction, but little when expected. But it 
would be quite puerile of me to grant that this occurs because a person is 
conscious of wrongdoing, especially since you yourself do not appear to be 
convinced by your own argument. For you seem to be trying to mislead us, 
and to wish perhaps to display by this device your great ability in debating. 
A good man has resources permitting him to suspect the onset of troubles; 
the ignoble man and the wicked have opportunities for hoping that they 
will not be noticed and that for their failings nothing will be exacted of them 
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225 Τούτων ἀκούσας ἐγὼ σοῦ μὸν ἐμνήσϑην εὐθὺς καὶ «εἴϑε ἦν,» 
εἶπόν, «τις μεϑ᾽ ἡμῶν,» προσθεὶς τὸ σὸν ὄνομα, «ὃς μὴ ὅτι γε τοιαῦτα 
δύναται διακρίνειν, ἀλλὰ καὶ πολλῷ ὑψηλότερά τε καὶ δυσχερέστερα: 
εἴκω δ᾽ οὖν ὅμως, χαὶ ὅσον περ εἶδον πείρᾳ καὶ φρονῶ εἰπεῖν ὑμῖν οὐκ 
ὀχνήσω, πρός τε τὰ παρ᾽ ὑμῶν εἰρημένα, καὶ ὅπως ἔχω δόξης αὐτὸς 

930 περὶ τουτὶ τὸ ζήτημα. οὔκουν δοτέον τὸ | κῦρος ἔχειν ὅπερ ἂν αὐτὸς 
εἴποιμι, ἀλλ᾽ ἀκουστέον πάντα τἀνδρὶ οὗ ἔναγχος ἔφϑην μνησϑείς, καὶ 
ὅ τι ἂν δὴ ἐκεῖνος δικάσαιτο τοῦτο στερκτέον ἡμῖν ἐστι. πάντα μὲν οὖν 
ὅσαπερ εἴρηται πᾶσι καὶ ἄλλα. πλείω τυχὸν παροξύνειεν ἂν εἰκότως τὸν 
ὑφ᾽ ὁτουοῦν δεινοῦ συνεχόμενον. ἄλλο δ᾽ ἐμοί γε νομίζεται τυραννικώτερον 

935 εἶναι πάντων ὧν εἴπατε, ὃ δὴ καὶ αὐτίκα μάλ᾽ ἐκφανῶ πρὸς ὑμᾶς. ἐπὶ δὲ 
τὰ εἰρημένα. ὑμῖν ὁ λόγος τέως χωρείτω. 

«Τὸ τοίνυν μὴ συνειδέναι τινὰ ἑαυτῷ κακά, τοῦτ᾽ αὐτὸ παρακαλέσαι 
δύναιτ᾽ ἂν καὶ νευρῶσαι τὴν διάνοιαν φέρειν. ὁ γὰρ πάσχων καὶ συνειδὼς 
ἑαυτῷ κακὰ τς τῷ ἔξωθεν δέχεσϑαι τὰς τῶν χυμάτων ἀλλεπαλλήλους 

940 ἐπιφορὰς καὶ τῆς ἔνδοθεν γαλήνης ἔρημος ὢν πανταχόϑεν ἐλεεινῶς 
περικλύζεται, καὶ τὸ δεινότατον, ὡς, εἰ μὲν ἐν ὑποψίαις ἔτι κεῖται, δέδοιοεε 
καὶ τρέμει καὶ ὑπὸ τοῦ συνειδότος κεντεῖται xad εκάστη ὡς εἰπεῖν 
ἡμέραν, εἰ δ᾽ οὐ λέληϑεν, ἀλλ᾽ ἔχει τοὺς ἐλέγχους, καὶ αἰσχύνης ΤΗ 
πολλῆς καὶ τῆς aaae ἐχπέπτωκεν ἐλπίδος: ὁ δὲ πάσχων xal μὴ 

245 συνειδὼς ἑαυτῷ τι κακὸν ἀδίχως μέν, πάσχει δ᾽ οὖν ὅμως καὶ αὐτός, 
οὐδενὸς δ᾽ ἑτέρου τῶν εἰρημένων οὐδ᾽ ὁπωστιοῦν κοινωνεῖ τῷ καὶ ὑπὸ 
τοῦ συνειδότος ων OY 

«Ἔστι ταῦτά,» φησι, «πλὴν ὁ καϑαρὸς ἀδικίας οὐδ᾽ ἂν παρασκευά- 
σειεν αὑτὸν ἀνιαρῶν πεῖραν δέξασθαι, ὡς δὴ εἰκός ἐστι ποιεῖν τὸν 

950 συνειδότα ἑαυτῷ μὴ καϑαρεύοντα κακῶν’ ἐν τούτῳ τοίνυν τῷ μέρει πολύ 
τι ἀποδεῖν ὑποληπτέον ἐστὶ τὸν ἀϑῷον τοῦ μὴ τοιούτου εἰς τὸ δύνασθαι 
φέρειν ἀνίας καὶ δεινά. ἢ γὰρ φύσις τῶν αν τοιάδε τίς ἐστιν' εἰ je 
εὐπαράσκευον εὗροι τὸν ὃν πολεμήσων ἥκει, μικρὰ πο δρᾶν, εἰ δ᾽ 
ἀπροσδοκήτως εἰσβάλλει, κἂν καταβάλλοι ἄνδρα τὸν ἐπὶ γενναιότητι 

256 σεμνυνόμενον. » 

«Tò μέν, ὦ φίλ᾽ ἑταῖρε, μεγάλα μὲν πεφυχέναι δρᾶν τὰ δεινὰ 
ἐπειδὰν ἀπροσδοκήτως ἐπέλϑοι μικρὰ δ᾽ εἰ προσδοκᾶται μμ, τὸ 
δ᾽ ὑπὸ τοῦ συνειδέναι τινὰ ἑαυτῷ ἀδικήματα τ τοῦτο γίνεσθαι πάνυ γ᾽ ἂν 
μειρακιωδῶς ἐφρόνουν εἴγ᾽ ἐπεπείσμην, ὅτε μηδὲ τοῖς σαυτοῦ οὐ TE 

200 λόγοις πείθεσθαί µοι δοχεῖς. ἔοικας γὰρ ἡμᾶς παράγειν ἐπιχειρεῖν, 

τούτῳ γ᾽ ἴσως δεῖξαι βουλόμενος τὴν ἐπὶ τῷ διαλέγεσθαἰ σου πολλὴν 
δύναμιν. ἔχει γὰρ καὶ ὁ ἀγαθὸς Enpo ἀφορμὰς ΝΡ ὑποπτεύειν 
ἀνιαρῶν" ἔχει καὶ ὁ φαῦλος καὶ ὁ κακὸς λαβὰς εἰς τὸ ἐλπίζειν λῆσαιν Ἔν 
μηδὲν ὧν ἐπταιχώς ἐστιν εἰσπραχϑῆναί τε καὶ δίκην γε δοῦναι την 
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and. they will not undergo the punishment they deserve. Now, leaving out 
the prophets, apostles, and, in short, all the saints who partook of every 
virtue to the greatest extent and bore up under just about every trial, the 
good man is able to look to the Savior. Since He has the fullness of the 
godhead dwelling in Him bodily, by nature He neither says nor does any- 
thing which is not clearly most noble, loving, and beneficial; and yet He was 
hated by many and slandered, and a people He had treated so well—oh, 
what ingratitude or what most wicked requital—condemned Him to death 
on the cross; nor was even this enough for them, but they also mocked Him 
and heaped all sorts of injuries on Him. 
*How then can anyone of sound mind, even the most guiltless of men, 
not expect evils if he acknowledges Christ as his model and example and, 
as the leader of Christ’s apostles said, should follow in his footsteps # But 
a wicked man who is conscious of his wickedness could point to a multitude 
of other wicked men who have escaped from the hands both of their victims 
and of the judges. How many murderers, as we know only too well, and 
others engaged in every form of wickedness have paid no penalty at all, but 
have died peacefully, to all appearances at least, and in advanced old age? 
Readiness, then, to confront hardships with courage does not come from the 
consciousness of guilt; rather, I believe it comes from superiority of mind 
and sound judgment, which surely those people possess who are drawn 
toward a blameless way of life. If, therefore, the guiltless are vastly superior 
in knowledge to the more wicked; if, furthermore, it is those who are superior 
in knowledge who are ready and prepared for the struggle against hard- 
ships; then those not conscious of any wrongdoing are better able to prepare 
themselves for the struggle against troubles. It further follows that those 
conscious of having done evil grieve more than the guiltless whenever di- 
sasters set upon them, even when the onslaught of tribulations and the 
struggle against them come to them as unexpectedly as it does to the good. 
Apart from this, we are well aware of the valiant exploits of people conscious 
of having done evil, such as fitting the noose and jumping off a cliff and the 
other means which men employ to become suicides. One of these was Judas, 
the first and chief of them, although not chronologically. But if you want to 
tell me that you have heard of, or perhaps known, a man who appeared to 
be living blamelessly, but who having been falsely charged with theft or 
murder, slit his own throat because he could not endure slander, I would 
reply in effect that this person who, as you said, appeared to be a good man 
was not such in reality. It is not possible, it is not possible for a person who 
commits suicide not to have been filled with all sorts of other passions. For 
the suicide would be quite prepared to pay no heed to the laws of God, and he 
does not seem to place any value on his own good reputation. Indeed, that 
person slit his own throat not because he was being slandered, but because 
his mind was blinded by a swarm of passions. Those who wish to be free of 
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passions must be granted the virtue of endurance; if it is not given to these, 
it would surely not be given to those pursuing ease and preferring what is 
pleasant to what is good. Enough of this. 

“The other argument, now, that having to do with not being able to 
point to a precedent, strikes me as more grievous than the previous one. As 
far as I can see, though, there is not a single thing which a person could not 
adduce as a precedent, if he should so desire. Granted, you have suffered 
something which nobody else has suffered. Do you therefore think that no 
one else has suffered some terrible affliction which nobody else has suffered ?” 

"T can think of quite a number,” he said. 

"Then, there are others who somehow share with you in patiently 
enduring what nobody else has endured. So you have, whether you wish it 
or not, a precedent to look to, no matter what terrible thing afflicts you. 
Indeed, I would be able to make many points in answer to your questions, 
but since what I have said seems to be enough, I will pass them over so as 
not to stretch things out to no purpose. 

“What remains for me is to pay my debt to you, that is, to express my 
own opinion here before you. Our guides of truth and teachers decree that 
men endowed with reason should never be distressed, except when they 
perceive that they have given in to sin. When a person who has faced life's 
troubles, whatever they may be, gives way to sorrow, these guides are as 
far from praising him as they are close to reproaching him with the utmost 
severity. They make it clear that the more serious the troubles, the greater 
should be the joy and exultation; while a man who has not experienced 
tribulation at all and for whom things flow along smoothly is pitiable and 
deserving of tears. If, therefore, our discussion were concerned with defining 
what it is that should constitute the only reason for grief for those pursuing 
the path of truth, what it is that makes tribulations more painful to men of 
character, it would be easy to dispose of these matters right away by having 
recourse to the saints, who explicitly teach about them and proclaim them in 
a resounding voice. But, since our discussion today has turned out to be 
about transitory things and seems quite empty of more divine concepts, 
our discourse will follow yours and will proceed along the same path. I say, 
therefore, that when a person is quite clearly treated despitefully by some man 
who,}8 to all appearances, would not choose to offend unjustly, and when the 
offended party burns with great love for the offender and prefers him to 
himself, and for that reason is unwilling though able to brush off the affronts, 
since it would be impossible to cleanse the offender of his offense, even if the 
one who has been offended wished to wash them off—-when this happens to 
someone, why must he live, if he comes to look upon being free of these 
affronts as worse than bearing the affronts about with him, and upon death 
asa far better fate than wandering about after being affronted ?” 
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ἀλλὰ τῷ τὸν νοῦν ἐσκοτῶσθαι ὑπὸ ἐσμοῦ παθῶν. ὥσθ᾽ οἳ καθαρεύειν 
ἐφέλουσιν ἀπὸ τῶν παθῶν, τούτοις δοτέον τὴν καρτερίαν' εἰ γὰρ μηδὲ 
τούτοις, σχολῇ] γε τοῖς τὴν ῥαστώνην διώκουσι καὶ τὰ ἡδέα προτιμωμένοις 
τῶν ἀγαϑῶν. εἶεν. 

«Τὸ μέντοι πρὸς παράδειγμα μὴ ἔχειν ἰδεῖν ἀνιαρώτερόν μοι 
φαίνεται τοῦ προτέρου. πλήν γε, ἦ μοι δοκῶ, οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἓν εἴη τῶν πάντων 
ὃ μὴ πρὸς παράδειγµα ἔχει τις ἀγαγεῖν, εἴ γε ϑελήσειε. πέπονϑας γάρ 
τι ὃ Γοὐδεὶς ἕτερος πεπονϑώς ἐστιν᾿ οὐκοῦν οὐδὲ ἄλλον τινὰ οἴει πεπον- 
ϑέναι τι δεινὸν δ] οὐδεὶς ἕτερος πέπονϑε;» 

«Πολλοί μοι δοκοῦσί,» φησιν. 

«Οὐκοῦν κατά γε τὸ ὑπομεμενηχέναι ὃ οὐδεὶς ὑπομεμένηκεν ἕτερος 
κοινωνοί σοί πως γίνονται. ἔχεις ἄρα πρὸς παράδειγμα ἰδεῖν, κἂν ὑφ᾽ 
ὁτουοῦν συνέχῃ δεινοῦ, ἐὰν βουλομένῳ σοι. ἃ μὲν οὖν ἔχοιμ᾽ ἂν εἰπεῖν 
πρὸς τὰ παρ᾽ ὑμῶν, πολλά: τῷ δ᾽ ἱκανά μοι καὶ τὰ νῦν εἰρημένα δεδόχθαι 
παρίηµι τηνάλλως ἐχτείνεσθαι. 

«Ὃ δὲ λοιπόν, τὸ χρέος ὑμῖν ἐκτεῖσαι, τὴν ἡμετέραν δηλονότι 
γνώμην εἰς μέσους ὑμᾶς ἀγαγεῖν. οἱ τῆς ἀληϑείας ἡμῖν ὁδηγοὶ καὶ 
διδάσκαλοι οὐδέποτ᾽ ἀξιοῦσιν ἄνδρας ἀνιᾶσθαι νοῦν ἔχοντας ἢ ἐπειδὰν 
ἁμαρτίας ἥττους αἴσθωνται ἑαυτούς. τὸ γὰρ τόπον λύπῃ δοῦναι τὸν 
ὁποιοισδήτισι περιπεπτωκότα βιωτικοῖς τοσοῦτον ἀπέχουσιν ἐπαινεῖν 
ὅσον καὶ κακίζουσι πολλῇ τῇ περιουσίᾳ. τὸν γὰρ μᾶλλον ὄντα ἐν δεινοῖς 
μᾶλλον δεῖν χαίρειν καὶ σκιρτᾶν, τὸν δὲ μηδ᾽ οὑτινοσοῦν μετεσχηκότα 
πειρασμοῦ καὶ ὅτῳ κατὰ ῥοῦν τὰ πράγματα φέρεται δακρύων ἄξιον 
ἀποφαίνονται καὶ ἐλεεινόν. εἰ τοίνυν περὶ τοῦ τί πότ᾽ ἐστιν ᾧ λυπεῖσϑαι 
λόγος εἴη ἡμῖν, καὶ ὃ 
ἐργάζεται, ῥᾷον ἂν ἦν 

ἁγίους δραµόντας ol 
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µόνον χρὴ τοὺς κατόπιν ἀληθείας βαδίζοντας ὁ 
τοῖς σπουδαίοις τοὺς πειρασμοὺς ἀλγεινοτέρους 
τὴν πρώτην ἀπηλλάχϑαι πραγμάτων ἐπὶ τοὺς s f 
διαρρήδην ταῦτα διδάσκουσι καὶ διαπρυσίως κηρύττουσιν. ἐπειδὴ δ᾽ orep 
τῶν ἐπικήρων ἡ διάλεξις εἶναι συµβέβηκε τήμερον καὶ ψιλὴ τῶν ὑτιοτ. 
ρων λόγων παντάπασ' φαίνεται, ἕψεται καὶ ὁ ἡμότερος λόγος ας ὑμῶν 
καὶ τὴν αὐτὴν αὐτοῖς βαδιεῖται ἀτραπόν. φημὶ οὖν ὣς ὅταν τις πράγμασιν 
αὐτοῖς καϑυ |βρίζηται ὅφ᾽ ὁτουοῦν ἀνδρὸς τοῦ δόξαν δυναμένου παρασχεῖν 
ὡς οὐχ ἕλοιτ᾽ ἂν ἀδίκως ὑβρίσαι, ὁ δὲ ὑβριζόμενος ἄγαν ΠΝ 
τοῦ ὑβρίζοντος καὶ τῆς αὑτοῦ προτιμᾶται κεφαλῆς καὶ o σα ανά 
μέν, οὐ βούλεται δέ, τὰς ὕβρεις Γἀποτρίψασϑαι, x Qux ἐνὸν καθαρεύειν 
ὕβρεως τὸν ὑβρίσαντα, τοῦ ὑβρισθέντος τὰς ὕβρεις A US 
ἀπονίψασϑθαι---ἐπειδὰν τοῦτο συμβαίη τινί, τί χρὴ ζῆν εἴ γε χεύρον μεν 
γίνεται αὐτῷ τὸ τῶν ὕβρεων ὀφθῆναι καθαρὸν τοῦ ane Dee ο περ. 
φέρειν, τοῦ δὲ ὑβρισμένον περινοστεῖν πολύ τι τῆς ἀμείνονος µοῖρας 


ἐστὶ τὸ ἀποθανεῖν» 
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These words, o best of friends, were judged by the audience to have 
been most elegant indeed, and to adhere strictly to the truth, but unless 
they obtain your approval as well, I will not trust in that of the others.14 


1 The date and the circumstances of this letter are certain. It was first edited, with 
a brief commentary, by R. J. Loenertz, “Manuel Paléologue, épitre à Cabasilas,”* Maxedo- 
vind, 4 (1956), 35-46; cf. Dennis, Manuel in Thessalonica, 151-58. Since autumn 1383 
Manuel had led the defense of Thessalonica against the Turks, but the inhabitants of the 
city, unwilling to bear the rigors of the siege or the ''tyranny" of Manuel, had turned 
against him, as he makes clear in this letter, which is confirmed by other sources: see Letter 
4; Dennis, Manuel in Thessalonica, 85-88. Manuel realized he would be forced to leave 
Thessalonica and, after considering several possibilities, made plans to sail to Lesbos, 
which was ruled by his cousin, Francesco II Gattilusio, to whom Cydones had written 
recommending the fugitives. Finally, in April 1387 Manuel and his followers set sail for 
Lesbos, and Thessalonica capitulated to the Turks. 

Although granted permission by the ruler of Lesbos to spend some time on the 
island, two months at least, he was not allowed to take up residence within the walls of 
Mytilene, possibly because of the large number in his entourage or because Gattilusio did 
not wish to irritate the Turkish Emir Murad. Not long after their arrival, one of Manuel's 
companions, Rhadenos, sent a brief note to Cydones in Constantinople. To this he replied 
with a lengthy letter, part of which reads: ‘“Your letter contained nothing at all about 
what you know I am interested in learning. But you raced through all those things as 
though they were newsworthy, and as though everyone had not been talking about them 
on the street corners for some time, I mean your informing us about the sad fate of Thessa- 
lonica and of your arrival on Lesbos, where you have found refuge.... How could I be 
ignorant of your sailing to Lesbos and of the kindness shown to you by the inhabitants ? 
For it was I who wrote to persuade them to let you stay there. ... Indeed, it was I who 
wrote to the lord of the island commending you very highly, and I persuaded him to show 
you kindness and hospitality." Letter 350:40—53. How long Manuel remained on Lesbos 
is uncertain, but his expression, *the height of summer," makes one think of July at least. 
From Lesbos later in the summer or in the fall he went to Tenedos, Brusa, briefly to 
Constantinople, and then to exile on Lemnos until late 1389 or 1390: Dennis, Manuel in 
"Thessalonica, 151—58. 

In the manuscripts this letter is entitled: Discourse in Epistolary Form, ° Emoto- 
Awatoc, which would indicate a didactic or literary essay with the epistolary form as a 
simple convention, and Manuel did not include it among his collected letters. But on 
reading through it, and despite its length and occasionally didactic character, it does 
seem to be a personal letter and should form part of the collection. 

2 Manuel’s encampment must have been on the coast of the island, which is, as he 
remarks, rocky and mountainous, although there are fertile valleys in the interior. The 
island is exposed to the force of the cold winds coming down from the Dardanelles: see 
Bürchner, **Lesbos," RE, 12 (Stuttgart, 1925), 2107-2133. 

3 The Mangana was the quarter in Constantinople in which was located the arsenal, 
containing the machines of war which gave it its name. Situated in the easternmost section 
of the city on the slopes between the ancient acropolis and the sea walls, it was a well 
populated, bustling section with several important buildings and monuments, such as an 
imperial palace and the monastery of St. George: R. Janin, Constantinople Byzantine. 
Développement urbain et répertoire topographique (Paris, 1964), 295-99. Arcla is the name 
given to a tiny island in the Bosporus just off Scutari (Uskiidar), on which Manuel Com- 
nenus had built a small fortress, whence its name (Latin, arcula, diminutive of arz). 
Between this and the Tower of the Mangana (Demirkapi) a chain was supposed to have 
been fixed to bar the entrance to the Bosporus. The Mangana and the Arcla, then, being 
right on the Bosporus, would receive the full force of the winds from the North: ibid., 491. 
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"AAG ταῦτ᾽, ὦ πάντων ἄριστε σύ, κάλλιστα μεν δη εἰρῆσϑ I 
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846 κομιδῇ, ἔχεσθαί τε τοῦ ὀρδοῦ λόγου τοῖς ἀκούσασιν ἐνομίζετο : Y 
τω - ~ - Ῥ ^" ο). 

δ᾽ εἰ μὴ καὶ τῆς σῆς εὐμοιρήσειε ψήφου, ταῖς τῶν ἄλλων ϑαρρεῖν οὐχ. Εχ 


67: 2: of. Aphthonium, Progymnasmata, 21. 10; of. Herodotum, 6, 140 : ο 
39: Plato, Leges, 929e; Aristophanes, Nubes, 1482. 47: Libanius, epist. l ; p 
74: Eccl. 8, 1-8. 81—82: cf. Platonem, Respub., 492c. 116: Plato, ο. d 2 
Paroem. gr. 1, 140, 288; Suidae lexicon, O 798 (ed. Adler, 3,577). 134: Psalm. 6, | ; - ae 
135: Hebr. 12, 8. 154-58: Jonas, 4, 6—10. 169-70: Jac. 1, 17. 171: Phil. 2, 15. 
268: Col. 2,9. 273: Mat. 27, 29; Mare. 15, 20; Luo. 23, 11. 276: 1 Pet. 2, 21. 


B f. 24-297. 19 Μάγκανα codd. || 21 μηδεπώποτε: μηδέποτε Β || 2883 αἰτίας B || 292 vs: 


ze B 


4 First in Constantinople against Andronicus IV and his allies in 1376 and 1379— 
1381 ; then in Thessalonica, Cabasilas’ fatherland, against the Turks from 1382 to 1387. 

5 Dennis, Manuel in Thessalonica, 85-88, 151. 

6 Ecclesiastes 3:1-8. 

7 Psalms 6:2, 37:2; Hebrews 12:8. 

8 Apparently the castor oil plant; see Jonas 4:6-10. 

9 Manuel was thirty-seven years old on 27 June 1387. 

10 James 1:17. 

11 Philippians 2:13. 

12 ] Peter 2:21. . 

18 John V Palaeologus: see Dennis, Manuel in Thessalonica, 151-58. 

14 Cabasilas apparently held on to this letter for some time before showing it to 
Cydones who, on reading it, wrote to Manuel: Letter 380 (translated by Cammelli, Dé mé- 
trius Cydonés Correspondance, no. 21, pp. 48-50). After praising his ability to combine 
serious writing with pleasantries, Cydones continues. “I have now come to realize this more 
clearly on reading through your discourse, as beautiful as it was long, and which ought 
to have been given to me sooner, for I would have had more time to relish the pleasure 
it provided. But the excellent Cabasilas was able to enjoy it before me, to whom it should 
rightly have been given earlier. Although in other respects he is a just man, he thought 
little of depriving me of something which was rightly mine.’ 
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68. To the most holy Hieromonks and Spiritual 
Fathers, [David and Damian}! 


Thessalonica (Mount Athos?) 
Constantinople (?), 1416 


I know that this fruit of my labors comes to you much later than you 
had expected. The reason is that it ripened so late, inasmuch as the season 
did not provide it with air of the right temperature. So it has remamed 
unripe for a long time, but now that it has just shaken off what was prevent- 
ing its coming to maturity, it arrives to fulfill its promise. No sooner had it 
ripened than it sped to you as if on wings, for it would have been of no use 
to you had it become overripe. But I do not think it should be surprising 
that the book was not completed sooner; the surprising thing is that it has 
been finished at all, even after such a long time. For, as by agreement, 
many troubles of all sorts set upon us and left us absolutely no free time. It 
would take too long to relate each one; nonetheless I ought not to pass over 
all of them, for I know you are anxious to hear news about me. I should, 
therefore, give you a reasonable explanation of some of the things that 
happened at that time. 

Well then, we had scarcely set sail, when right away we ran into 
troubles that gave us reason to believe that our voyage would continue in 
like manner. And this is just what happened, even though, owing to God’s 
favorable judgment, it ended up favorably for us in other respects. For that 
rough, outbound voyage was terribly long and stormy, and there was no 
end of thunderclaps echoing in our ears, an ill-omened sound, and bolts of 
lightning incessantly flashing in our eyes, along with raging rainstorms and 
occasional snowstorms. When all of these join together at once, they pene- 
trate to the depths of men’s souls and make their hearts tremble and fill 
them with alarm and confusion, as those who have experienced these things 
know very well. Frequently enough, also, the winds blew upon us from all 
sides. They dashed upon the ships with tremendous fury, if we may so de- 
scribe it, changing directions each moment, and threatened us with a horrible 
shipwreck in the middle of the sea. Huge waves formed and crested above 
the decks of the ships, a fearsome sight if you could bear to look at them, 
but even more fearsome to hear for they filled our ears with a savage din as 
they crashed one after the other against the ships. In fact, the storm threat- 
ened, almost as though it could speak, to sink the vessels with all hands. 
To sum it up, the sailing was just the thing to tear out our best hopes by 
the roots. There was no relief from any of these horrors, and I was still 
trembling, as you can imagine, when I stepped ashore in port. 
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68. Τοῖς ὁσιωτάτοις ἐν ἱερομονάχοις καὶ πνευματικοῖς πατράσιν 
(Δαυὶδ καὶ Δαμιανῶι». 


Οἶδα βραδύτερον τῶν ὑμετέρων ἐλπίδων τουτονὶ τὸν τῶν ἐμῶν 

ἀγώνων καρπὸν ὡς ὑμᾶς ἀφιγμένον. καὶ τὸ αἴτιον ὅτι περ ὡραῖος ὀψὲ 

ὅ γεγένηται, ἅτε δὴ τῆς ὥρας αὐτῷ κράσεως ἀγαϑῆς ἀέρα μὴ χορηγούσης. 

οὕτω μὲν οὖν ἄωρος οὗτος ἐπὶ μακρῷ διαμεμενήκει. ἐπεὶ δ᾽ οὖν μόλις 

δεδύνηται τὰ προσιστάμενα διαπεφευγὼς εἰς ἀκμὴν ἐλϑεῖν, φαίνεται, τὸ 

δέον ἀποπληρῶν. οὐ γὰρ ἔφϑη πεπανϑείς, καὶ ὡς ἂν μὴ γένοιϑ’ ὑμῖν 

ἄχρηστος ἔξωρος καταστάς, ὥσπερ ὑπόπτερος ἔπεισιν. οὐ χρὴ δέ, 

10 οἶμαι, ϑαυμάζειν ὅτι μὴ ϑᾶττον τὸ βιβλίον ἀπήρτισται, ἀλλ᾽ εἰ καὶ διὰ 

μηκίστου χρόνου πέρας εἰλήφει. πολλὰ γὰρ ἡμῖν καὶ παντοδαπὰ ὥσπερ 

ἐκ συνθήματος ξυνδεδράμηκε πράγματα καὶ οὐ συνεχώρει σχολάζειν. ἃ 

πάντα λέγειν μακρὸν ἂν εἴη" ἅπαντα δ᾽ αὖθις παραδραμεῖν, οὐ προσῆκον 

οἶδα γὰρ ὑμᾶς γλιχομένους μανϑάνειν τὰ καϑ’ ἡμᾶς. δεῖ δῇ πάντων 
16 ἕνεκα μετρίως ὑμῖν δηλῶσαι ἔνια τῶν τηνικαῦτα συμπεπτωκότων. 

Καὶ τοίνυν, μήπω σχεδὸν ἀναχϑεῖσιν, ὥς χαλεπὰ τὰ προοίμια καὶ 

τὴν ἐκδημίαν ἡμῖν διδόντα μαντεύεσϑαι ὣς ἔσται τούτοις ἐφάμιλλος. ὅ 

γε καὶ πάντως ἐκβέβηκεν, εἰ δὴ καὶ ἄλλως πρὸς ἀγαϑὸν ἡμῖν ἐτελεύτησε, 

| Θεοῦ ῥοττῆς εὐμοιρήσασιν. ὁ γὰρ βίαιος ἀπόπλους ἐκεῖνος ὡς μὴ οὐχὶ 

90 μήκιστος ὢν μηδὲ τοῦ χειμῶνος ἐκτός, βροντῶν μὲν ἦν ἐνηχουσῶν ταῖς 

ἀκοαῖς, ἀποτρόπαιον, οὐκ ἀπηλλαγμένος καὶ συχνῶν ταῖς ὄψεσιν ἀϑρόον 

προσπιπτουσῶν ἀστραπῶν, ὑετοῖς ἅμα ῥαγδαίοις καὶ νιφάσιν ἔστιν οὗ. 

ἃ δὴ πάνθ᾽ ὁμοῦ συνελϑόντα ἐς βάϑος ἐφικνεῖσθαι τῶν ψυχῶν καὶ 

τρόμον ταῖς καρδίαις ἐμποιεῖν καὶ ὅλως γε δεδίττεσθαι πέφυκε καὶ 

05 συγχεῖν, ὅσον περ ἴσασιν ἀκριβῶς οἱ τούτων πεπειραμένοι. ἄνεμοί τε 

ἄλλοτε ἄλλοι πυκνὰ χυκλόϑεν ἐπεφύοντο. οἳ καὶ μεϑ’ ὅσης τῆς λύττης, 

εἴ γέ τῳ φίλον οὕτως εἰπεῖν, ταῖς ναυσὶ προσβάλλοντες καὶ ἀστατοῦντες 

ἐν ἀκαρεῖ, δεινὸν ἡμῖν ναυάγιον μέσου πελάγους ἐπέσειον. κύματα γὰρ 

διηγείρετο, ὑπὲρ τὰ καταστρώματα τῶν νηῶν κορυφούμενα, φοβερὸν μὲν 

30 ϑεαϑῆναι, εἴ τις καὶ ὑπήνεγχκε ταῦτα βλέπειν, φοβερώτερον δὲ ἀκουσθηνα, 

ἅτ᾽ ἐξαίσιόν τινα δοῦπον ἐμποιοῦντα τοῖς ὠσὶ τῷ προσαράσσειν ἀλλεπάλ- 

ληλα ταῖς ναυσίν. ἠπείλει γε, μονονουχὶ φωνὴν ἀφιέντα, αὐτοῖς πλωτῆρσι 

καταδύσειν τὰ σκάφη. τὸ πᾶν εἰπεῖν, δεινότατος ἦν ὁ πλοῦς τὰς χρηστο- 

τέρας ἐλπίδας προρρίζους ἐξανασπᾶν. μηδενὸς οὖν 2 φοβούντων 

35 ἀπηλλαγμένος, ἐντρόμους | ἡμᾶς, πῶς οἴεσθε, ἐπὶ τὸν λιμένα καταχϑηναι 


πεποΐηκε. 
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This, then, is how our expedition began. What happened after the 
landing? Well, there is that one thing which is enough to confuse and 
confound the mind and the reasonings of any ruler on earth, a pressing 
need for as much money as possible, for when money is missing, “nothing 
that is needed can be done," as the rhetorician says.? But of this we have 
little, and what we have will not burden the hand of him who carries it off. 
What can we say &bout what followed? There were veritable blizzards of 
tasks to be done for the common good. Above all, there was that task which 
most people thought was absolutely futile, the fortification of the Isthmus so 
that, with the aid of God's grace, we might favor all those dwelling therein 
with freedom from fear. In comparison with these tasks, what mighty swell 
of troubles would not be but a glassy calm ? 

These matters and others like them, and the worst of our problems, 
the stubbornness and ingratitude of certain men, kept us from relaxing at 
all, for I had to devote all my attention to the pressing tasks at hand. How 
could I, hemmed in by so many and such great problems, easily turn my 
thoughts to something else? Added to all this was one other thing, a very 
bitter one and quite capable of preventing the mind—even, I think you 
could say, that of Demosthenes or Plato—from doing any writing: plotting 
and deceit on the part of those who owed me the greatest debt of gratitude. 
The great variety of machinations they fabricated against us defies all de- 
scription. This is how they fittingly repaid me for their deliverance from 
danger—for they were on the very brink of disaster and ran the risk of 
having their cities laid waste at the first onslaught of the enemy—and for 
those blessings they were able to enjoy in abundance. 

For they could now till the fields without fear, reclaim woodlands and 
sow where trees had once stood, and look with pleasure upon the billowing 
crops and with still greater pleasure reap them, attend to plants that had 
been neglected, replant the vineyard that had been left dry and plant new 
crops besides, and feast their eyes, as well as a friend, on the fruits of all 
these and luxuriate to satiety. What is more, they were able to sell their 
surplus at a high price if they wished. Even better, or by no means worse, 
they were able to fatten herds of cattle and flocks of sheep and their other 
livestock. For since they no longer lived in fear of barbarian incursions, 
nothing hindered them from making use even of the outlying borders, culti- 
vating them as they wanted, be it in the plains or in formerly inaccessible 
places. Summing it up, I really believe that they and those from whom they 
derived their income were able to engage in all kinds of labor beyond what, 
even in their dreams, they would have expected. 

No longer were these people forced to seek some cave or fortress to 
shut themselves in at night, or precipitous places accessible only to wild goats 
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Ταυτὶ μὲν οὖν τὰ πρῶτα τῆς ἐκδημίας: τὰ δὲ μετὰ τὴν ἀπόβασιν 
οἷα; ἀπόχρη γε καὶ μόνον ἐκεῖνο ταράττειν τε καὶ σφόδρα ϑολοῦν 
λογισμούς τε καὶ διάνοιαν παντὸς οὑτινοσοῦν ἄρχοντος, φημὶ τὸ Ἢ 

40 μὲν τὸν καιρὸν χρημάτων ὅτι πολλῶν, ὧν μὴ παρόντων, ΚΠΕ αν 
γενέσθαι τῶν δεόντων) ὁ ῥήτωρ ἔφη, ὀλίγα δὲ ἔνδον εἶναι καὶ ὅσα μὴ τὴν 
τοῦ κομίζοντος χεῖρα λυπεῖν. τί ἄν τις εἴποι τὰ ἐφεξῆς; τὰ γὰρ "ma τοῦ 
κοινοῦ πράγματα, νιφάσιν ἐοικότα, καὶ πρό γε πάντων ἐκεῖνο τοῦργον, 
τὸ τοῖς πλείοσι δοκοῦν παντάπασιν ἀνήνυτον, τὸ τειχίζειν λέγω τὸν 

46 ᾿Ισϑμόν, ὡς ἄν, συναιροµένης τῆς ϑείας χάριτος, ἅπασι τοῖς ἔνδον 
οἰκοῦσιν ἀφοβίαν χαρισαίμεϑα, ποίαν τρυκυμίαιν τούτοισι παραβαλλομένην 
οὐκ ἂν ἀπέδειξε γαλήνην οὖσαν λευκήν; πι 

Ταῦτα δὴ καὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα, καὶ ὁ κολοφὼν τῶν κακῶν, τ E 
δύστροπον καὶ ἀχάριστον, οὔμενουν ἐδίδου σχολάζειν, προς ep δὴ τὸ 

80 κατεπεῖγον ὅλον μοι τὸν νοῦν ἀπησχόλει. πῶς γάρ. Ἕν, ο... τε 
καὶ τηλικούτοις περιστοιχιζόμενον πράγμασι, χινεῖν ἔπ MG ῥᾳδίως 
τοὺς λογισμούς; οὐ μὴν ἀλλὰ καὶ ἕτερόν τι προσῆν, a ς τε καὶ 
[δεινὸν εἰς λόγων τόκον πηρῶσαι νοῦν, εἶπεν ἄν τις, οἶμαι, καὶ Δημοσϑέ- 
νους χαὶ Πλάτωνος. ὑπὸ γὰρ τῶν τὴν µεγίστην ὀφειλόντων εἰδέναι χάριν, 

66 ἐπιβουλαί τε καὶ δόλοι. πῶς ἄν τις εἴποι τὸ παντοδαπὸν aby ἐπὶ Forat 
μηχανημάτων ἃ καθ΄ ἡμῶν παρ᾽ αὐτῶν συνερράπτετο; Ὅτ pot τὰς 
ἀμοιβὰς ἀξίας ἀπένεμον, τῆς τε τῶν πινδύνων BRUM NS ST upou 
γὰρ ἦσαν ἠρτημένα τούτοις τὰ πράγματα, καὶ ἀναστάτους ἐκινδύνευ» 
τὰς πόλεις αὐτῶν γενέσθαι, εἰσβολῃ τῇ πρώτῃ τῶν ἐχθρῶν-- τῶν τε 

60 ἀγαϑῶν ἐκείνων ὧν ἀπολαύειν ἀφϑόνως εἶχον. g us | 

Ἐξῆν γὰρ φόβου χωρὶς ἀροῦν καὶ ὕλας ἡμεροῦν, καὶ σπείρεν ἀλαη 
τέμνοντας, καὶ ἡδὺ κυμαίνοντα βλέπειν τὰ λήϊα καὶ ἥδιον ταῦτα ayay st 
φυτῶν ἡμελημένων ἐπιμελεῖσδαι καὶ ἀμπελῶνα κεχερσωμένον κα 
ζειν, καὶ ἐπὶ τούτοις καινὰ φυτεύειν, καὶ τοῖς ἐξ TANTO καρποῖς ἑστιῶν 

66 μὲν ὀφθαλμόν, ἑστιᾶν δὲ φίλον, τρυφᾶν δὲ Ίος ἔχειν εἰς κόρον, καν 
πρός γε ἔτι πολλοῦ πιπράσκειν τὸ περιττεῦον εἰ ολουπο προσῆν τὸ κ 
του κρεῖττον, ἡ μηδαμῶς ἔλαττον, βουκόλιά τε καὶ Τομ ται το, 
ὁπόσα χειροήϑη τῶν τετραπόδων, τρέφειν εἰς πιμελήν. Γεν γὰρ 
οὐδέν, ἅτε δὴ τῆς τῶν βαρβάρων ἐφόδου δεδιττο|μένης ern Tones 

Τ0 μὲν ἐσχατιαῖς, χρῆσθαι δὲ ἄκραις, καὶ lorea toti xa Ἑκούσιαν. “ey 
τοῖς πεδίοις κἀν τοῖς ἀβάτοις τὸ πρίν. καὶ συνελόντι πεις RUD TUE 
ἐργάζεσθαι αὐτοί τε δήπου, κἀκεῖνοι ἀφ᾽ ὧν γε σφίσιν αἱ πρόσοδοι, ὣς 
οὐδ᾽ ὄναρ ἄν ποτε προσεδόκησαν οἶμαι. . s 

Οὐδὲ γὰρ ἠνάγκαζέ τι ἄντρον τε καὶ φρούριον = reos ὥστε 
δ νυκτὸς αὐτοὺς καϑειργνύειν, οὐδὲ κρημνώδη χωρία αἰξὶν ἀγρίαις μόναις 
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or some thicket deep enough to hide them and keep them from becoming 
the prey of their enemies. Now they believed that they had no need to seek 
for such places and that they no longer had to be as frightened as were 
those whose minds had been deranged by terrors and whose souls had never 
been at peace. For once the ancient walls had been raised up, it would be 
sheer madness to endure long and pointless periods of distress once again, to 
live in trembling when they could do so without fear, to be frightened by the 
rustling and the shadows of the leaves, and in the dead of night to quit the 
places where they were and to seek safety in some deep holes and lairs of 
wild animals, which is what they had grown accustomed to doing. Now, 
they certainly could, very much so, live in a manner just the opposite of 
that in which they had been accustomed to live when their fears were at 
their height, and in compensation for their previous distress could enjoy 
the fruits of a good life. So sudden was the turn which everything took for 
the better, so free from fear were they now, that they who had been more 
cowardly than hares did not hesitate to light huge fires and to lie down 
beside the springs and snore away, having welcomed, as a poet might say, 
"sweet sleep to their gentle eyes,"? whether in the fields or on the hills or 
anywhere. 

This, then, was the lot of those ungrateful people. To tell the truth, 
though, not all of them were ungrateful, nor is it right that the wickedness 
of some men should harm the guiltless. I shall therefore speak in defense of 
those whose discontent was well founded, but this does not mean an indis- 
criminate defense of everybody, since not all were the same in their attitudes 
and their actions; they differed vastly from one another. So, as the saying 
goes, in order to avoid “having all things become mixed up,’ I should defend 
as vigorously as possible those I have mentioned, but waste not one word of 
defense on behalf of the worse faction, since none can be found, no matter 
how much we would like to. Now, I think some distinctions should be made 
that will clarify the differences among these people. Whether they be officials 
or those wearing the habit of consecrated men, natives or foreigners, they 
fall into three categories. First of all, those who are superior in character 
and wisdom—and these may be counted very quickly—strongly approved 
the idea of not leaving themselves constantly exposed as easy spoils and 
prey to the hands and mouths of their enemies; they eagerly desired to 
exchange obvious and familiar dangers for those which might not come at 
all or would pass away. All the swarms of Illyrians? thought and said the 
same, inasmuch as they suffered more serious damage from the enemy, for 
they did not dwell in cities but were accustomed to spend their lives in the 
fields and in tents. Once they had freely made their decision, therefore, all 
those men who were of sound judgment immediately set to work as, indeed, 
every one of them ought to have done, and they did not spare their feet, 
their hands or their entire body as night and day, to put it briefly, they 
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βατὰ ἢ τινα βαϑεῖαν λόχμην δυναμένην ἀφανίζειν τοὺς ἐν αὐτῇ χαταφεύ- 
Ύοντας, ὡς ἂν μὴ θήραμα γένοιντο τοῖς ἐχθροῖς. οὐδὲν τοιοῦτον ζητητέον 
αὐτοῖς ἐδόκει οὐδ᾽ ἄξιον πάσχειν ταὐτὸν ἐκείνοις οἷς ξυνέβη δείµασιν 
ἐκτετράφϑαι τὰς φρένας καὶ τὰς ψυχὰς καϑεστηκυίας μὴ κεκτημένοις" 
μανίαν γὰρ εἶναι σαφῆ μετὰ τὸ ἀνεγηγέρϑαι τὰ πάλαι τείχη μακρᾶς γε 
αὖθις κακοπαϑείας ἄλλως ἀνέχεσθαι, καὶ ζην σὺν τρόμῳ παρὸν ἀφόβως, 
φύλλων τε κτύπους καὶ σχιὰς ὀρρωδεῖν καὶ ἀωρὶ τῶν νυκτῶν τὸν ἐν 
ᾧπερ εὑρεθείησαν χῶρον ἀμείβειν, καὶ χηραμούς τινας βαϑυτάτους καὶ 
καταδύσεις ϑηρίων ἐπιζητεῖν, ταῦτα, δὴ τὰ εἰωθότα. ἐξῆν γὰρ δήπου, 
καὶ μάλ᾽ ἐξῆν, πάνϑ᾽ ἃ τῶν φόβων ἐνακμαζόντων εἰώϑεσαν ποιεῖν | πρὸς 
τοὐναντίον μεταβαλεῖν, καὶ τῶν προτέρων ἀνιαρῶν ἀντίρροπον καρποῦσ- 
Sa τὴν εὐφροσύνην, οὕτω πάντα πρὸς τὸ κρεῖττον ἐξαπίνης μεταβεβλήκει᾽ 
καὶ τοσοῦτον περιῆν ἀφοβίας ὡς δὴ καὶ τοὺς τῇ δειλίᾳ τοὺς πτῶκας 
παραδραμόντας μεγάλα τε ἀνάπτειν οὐκ ἀποσχέσϑαι πυρά, καὶ ῥέγχοντας 
καθεύδειν ἀγχοῦ κρηνῶν μαλακοῖς ἐπ᾽ ὄμμασι, ποιητὴς ἂν εἴποι τις, 
ὕπνον ἥδιστον δεδεγμένους, κἀν τοῖς ἀγροῖς κἀν τοῖς λόφοις, ἑκασταχῆ. 

Καὶ ταῦτα μὲν τοῖς ἀχαρίστοις ἐκείνοις. οὐ μήν γε σιωπήσομαι 
τἀληθές: οὐδὲ γὰρ πάντες ἀχάριστοι, οὐδὲ τὴν ἐνίων κακίαν, λύμην 
γενέσθαι τοῖς ἀνευϑύνοις προσῆκεν. ἀπολογήσομαι τοίνυν ὑπὲρ τῶν εὐλό- 
γως δυσχεραινόντων, οὐδὲ γὰρ ὑπὲρ πάντων ἁπλᾶς, ὅτε μηδ᾽ οἱ πάντες 
ἦσαν ἐν τοῖς αὐτοῖς καὶ τρόποις καὶ πράγμασιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν διενηνοχόσιν 
ἀλλῆλων, πολλῷ τῷ μέσῳ. ὥσϑ᾽ ἵνα μὴ τὰ «πάνϑ’ ὁμοῦ χρήματά,» φάσιν, 
ὑπὲρ μὲν τῶν εἰρημένων ἀπολογητέον εἰς δύναμιν. ὑπὲρ δὲ τοῦ χείρονος 
κόμματος, μηδὲ λόγον προετέον ἀπολογίας ἁπτόμενον, ὅτε μηδ᾽ ἔστιν 
εὑρεῖν, εἰ δὴ καὶ σφόδρα ϑελήσει τις. δεῖν δὲ οἶμαι διελόντας, δηλῶσαι 
τὴν ἐν | σφίσι διαφοράν. τριχῇ δὴ πάντων μεμερισμένων, καὶ τῶν ἐν τέλει, 
καὶ τοῦ τῶν ἱερωμένων σχήματος, καὶ τῶν ἐντοπίων καὶ ξένων, οἱ μέν, οἱ 
κρείττους τὸν τρόπον τε καὶ τὴν σύνεσιν---οὗτοι δ᾽ εὐαρίϑμητοι πάντως--- 
μάλ᾽ ἐπῄνουν τὸ μὴ σφᾶς ἀεὶ προκεῖσϑαι λάφυρον ἕτοιμον καὶ βοράν, 
χερσὶ καὶ στόμασι τῶν ἐχϑρῶν, ἀλλὰ προϑύμως ἐϑέλειν ἀλλάττεσθαι τῶν 
φανερῶν καὶ εἰωθότων κινδύνων τοὺς ἐν ἀδηλίᾳ κειμένους καὶ οὐ 
μονίμους. τούτοις δὲ καὶ ὡμοφρόνουν χαὶ ὡμολόγουν καὶ τὰ τῶν Ἰλλυριῶν 
ἅπαντα σμήνη, ἅτε καὶ μᾶλλον βλαπτόμενοι παρὰ τῶν ἐχϑρῶν, ἀπόλιδές 
τε ὄντες καὶ ἐν ἀγροῖς καὶ σκηναῖς εἰϑισμένοι διαβιοῦν. τοῖς πόνοις 
τοίνυν εὐϑὺς αὑτοὺς ὅσοι τῶν ὀρϑῶν εἴχοντο λογισμῶν, ὡς ὤφελόν γε καὶ 
πάντες, ἐκδεδωχότες, ἅμα τῷ τὴν γνώμην παρρησιάσϑαι, οὐ τῶν ποδῶν, 
οὐ τῶν χειρῶν, οὐ τοῦ παντὸς ἐφείδοντο σώματος, νύκτωρ τε nal wed 
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brought in whatever was needed to raise up the walls. Obviously, there is no 
need to speak in defense of men such as these. How could I, for they really 
deserve to be rewarded ? 

But then, there was another category, people yielding in rank to no 
one among the highest, but certainly inferior in their judgment, who neither 
intended nor did anything at all befitting their station and reputation of 
long standing, and who in their madness left no stone unturned in their 
efforts to destroy our undertaking. Although these were few in number, 
they managed to spread their contagion to a large number of the more 
unsophisticated, not to say more stupid. 

While they were priding themselves on their success, they only im- 
pressed me as choking on their bile and losing their wits in the midday sun. 
For everyone knows that they preferred the least to the greatest and the 
worst to the best, namely the freedom to plunder and to commit outrages 
on the most valued possessions of free men. And if only this terrible thing were 
all that was going on! But now other things, just as wicked, are happening. 
For these people think nothing of slaying their brother for no reason whatso- 
ever except that he might have something which their Excellencies might 
desire for themselves. For they seemed to think it a matter of no consequence 
at all that they had become partners, both in the reckless crime and, in some 
way, in the sad remorse and constant dread of him who in the beginning had 
invented murder, that of his innocent brother. Why were they so out of 
their minds ? I will explain. From longstanding malice and their unwillingness 
to refrain from their accustomed wanton violence, they dashed headlong 
into stupidity without realizing it. This is understandable. For most natural 
phenomena are generally subject to change, especially when they attain 
their highest point, as the Physician says while philosophizing about good 
health.” “The inability of anything human to attain stability or to remain in 
the same state or, for that matter, to make progress whenever it actually 
reaches the absolute, makes being in top condition treacherous.” Surely, the 
wise man spoke very well and soundly on this point. For if there actually 
does come a point in our lives at which no further progress can be made 
and if at this point it is impossible to stay still, then we have to move back- 
ward or, at times, change to the opposite. 

Perhaps some would like a still clearer explanation of the reasons for 
such folly and for the apparent blindness of these people who deemed them- 
selves sharper than Themistocles in discerning what was beneficial.3 Every- 
thing can be attributed to one cause, their desire not to be within those walls, 
those on the Isthmus, I mean. For this was a veritable noose around their 
necks, inasmuch as it completely prevented them from continuing to per- 
petrate their former outrages and from manifesting their loyalty to the 
despot,’ not by deeds, but by the mere claim to be well disposed toward 

him. It forced them into the position of having to confirm by their actions 
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ἡμέραν Χομίζοντες ὧνπερ ἔδει τείχεσιν, εἰ δεῖ συντόμως εἰπεῖν, ἄνεγειρο- 
μένοις. καὶ ὑπὲρ τῶνδε τῶν ἀνδρῶν οὐ δεῖ που πάντως ἀπολογεῖσθαι. 
πόϑεν, οἴστισι καὶ ἆθλα προσῆκεν; 

Ἕτεροι δέ γε, οἳ καὶ τῆς μερίδος ἦσαν τῆς τῶν πρωτείων μηδέσι 
παραχωρούσης, οἱ χείρους δ᾽ οὗτοι τὴν γνώμην, | μηδ᾽ ὁτιοῦν, μήτε 
πράττοντες μῆτε διανοούμενοι τῷ σφῶν κατάλληλον σχήματι καὶ τῇ 
δόξῃ Ἱ συνέζων, ἐξ ἀπονοίας πάντα δὴ λίϑον ἐκίνουν τοὐγχείρημα 
ἀνατρέψαι πειρώμενοι. καὶ ἦσαν μὲν βραχύτατος ἀριϑμός, οὐκ εὐαριθμή- 
τοις μέντοι, ἀκεραιοτέροις οὖσιν, ἐῶ γὰρ λέγειν ὣς ἀβελτέροις, τῆς ἐν 
σφίσι λύμης μεταδεδώκεσαν. 

Μέγα μὲν οὖν ἐφρόνουν τῷ κατορϑώματι" ἐμοὶ δ᾽ ἐδόκουν μελαγχο- 
λᾶν, καὶ μεσημβρίας σταϑερᾶς παραπαίειν. τίς γὰρ οὐκ οἶδεν ὣς ἐλάχιστα 
μεγίστων καὶ κάκιστα καλλίστων προὐτίϑεσαν; τὸ γὰρ ἐξεῖναι τούτοις 
ἁρπάζειν, καὶ εἰς τὰ τιμιώτατα τῶν ἐλευϑέρων ὑβρίζειν. καὶ εἴθε ταῦτα 
μόνον ἦν τὸ δεινόν: νῦν δὲ καὶ ἄλλα, τούτοις ἐφάμιλλα. καὶ γὰρ καὶ τὸ 
φονεύειν τὸν ἀδελφόν, μηδ᾽ ἡντινοῦν αἰτίαν παρεσχηκότα, πλὴν τοῦ ἔχειν 
ὁτιοῦν, οὗπερ ἂν ἡ ᾿κείνων χρηστότης ἐπιϑυμήσειε, παρ’ οὐδὲν ἦγον. 
λῆρον γὰρ ὡς ἔουεεν ἡγοῦντο σαφῆ, εἰ κοινωνοὶ γένοιντο ὥσπερ τῆς 
ἀτασϑαλίας, οὕτω δέ πως καὶ τοῦ στένειν καὶ διηνεκεῖ κατέχεσθαι 
τρόμῳ, τῷ κατ᾽ ἀρχὰς τὸν φόνον ἐξευρηκότι κατ᾽ ἀδελφοῦ ἠδικηκότος 
μηδέν. πόϑεν τὰ πόρρω φρονήσεως; λέξων ἔρχομαι. κακοηϑείᾳ μακρᾷ, 
καὶ τῷ μὴ βούλεσϑαι τῶν εἰωϑότων ἀσελγημάτων | ἀφίστασϑαι, 
λαϑόντες σφᾶς γε αὐτοὺς πρὸς τὸ εὔηϑες ἐξώκειλαν. εἰκότως, φιλεῖ γὰρ 
ὡς τὰ πολλὰ τὰ περὶ τὴν φύσιν γινόμενα μεταπίπτειν, xal párod ὅταν 
ἐς τὸ ἀκρότατον καταντήσῃ, ὡς ὁ ἰατρός φησιν, εὐεξίας γε πέρι φιλοσοφῶν. 
«τὰς γὰρ ἐς ἄκρον σφαλερὰς εἶναι, διὰ τὸ μὴ δύνασθαι τὰ καθ΄ ἡμᾶς ἄτρε- 
μέειν, μηδ᾽ ἐν τῷ αὐτέῳ μένειν οὐ μὲν οὖν οὐδὲ προβαίνειν, ἐπειδὰν 
πρὸς τοὔσχατον αὐτὸ τὸ πέρας ἀφίκηταυ,. καλῶς γε μάλα καὶ ἐρρωμένως 
εἴρηται τῷ σοφῷ. εἰ γὰρ ἐφ᾽ ὃ μὴ περαιτέρω προβαίνειν ἔνι ὅ τι δήποτε 
τῶν καϑ’᾽ ἡμᾶς ἔλϑοι, τοῦτο δὲ ἀνάγκη μὴ ἀτρεμεῖν, ἀνάγκη δήπου καὶ 
ἐς τοὐπίσω βαδίζειν, καὶ πρὸς τοὐναντίον ἔστιν ὅτε καὶ μεταστῆναι. 

Ζητήσουσί τινες ἴσως τὴν πρόφασιν τῆς τοιαύτης εὐγϑείας μαϑεῖν 
ἔτι σαφέστερον, καὶ πῶς τυφλώττειν ἐοίκασιν, οἵ γε πρὸς τὸ συνιδεῖν τὸ 
συνοῖσον εἶναι καὶ Θεμιστοκλέους ἐδόκουν ὀξύτεροι. ἓν τὸ πάντων 
αἴτιον, τὸ τούτους εἴσω τειχῶν μὴ βούλεσθαι γεγονέναι τουτωνί, τῶν 
ἐν τῷ ᾿Ισϑμῷ λέγω. τοῦτο γὰρ βρόχος ἄντικρυς ἦν αὐτοῖς, ὡς οὐκ 
ἐπιτρέπον τὸ σύνολον, οὔτε τοῖς προτέροις πονηρεύμασιν ἔτι χριῆσδαι, 
οὔτε μὴν μὴ καὶ τοῖς ἔργοις τῷ δεσπότῃ τὴν εὐγνωμοσύνην δεκν Ὄναι, 
μέχρι | δὲ τοῦ σφᾶς αὐτοὺς εὔνους ἐκείνῳ προσαγορεύειν, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
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that they were, in fact, what they only professed to be. The wall, of course 
would tilt the scale in favor of the despot and enable him to compel them to 
act according to their profession. Understandably, they were not very fond 
of their chastener. For a person who does not wish to be virtuous naturally 
hates whoever will not permit him to be evil. Then too, whoever compels 
another to act virtuously, against his natural disposition, would fill him 
with joy by departing this life. As a result, those people did not recognize 
their real enemies who, like wolves, were pursuing them with gaping mouths, 
nor did they listen to very persuasive and helpful counsels that cited examples 
from the past, by which we gauge the future. They were unwilling to heed 
any of these arguments and to change for the better the views they had held 
for a long time; thus they practically called down on themselves their own 
destruction, as though they simply hated their own prosperity. For anyone 
who willingly does anything that inescapably leads to evil consequences is 
doing just about the same as hating his own prosperity. Surely not even 
their parents would intercede on behalf of such men. As for these, then, who 
from foolishness turned to malice, unless it were better to phrase it the other 
way around, God did not allow their views to prevail, but by bringing low 
their vain presumption and pride in their shameful deeds, He made them a 
bit wiser and caused their admirers to retract. All this was as it should have 
been. But now may He show His mercy toward them. And I am certain 
that He will, since in imposing judgment on them He tempered it with 
kindness. 

Finally now, something should be said about the remaining category 
for whom some words of excuse seem to be in order. Certainly, I do not think 
it is right to be hard on this group, which for a long time was having serious 
misgivings, and indeed with reason. For I myself was not without uncer- 
tainty and was not firmly confident about the outcome of our activities. I 
must therefore speak on behalf of this group of men, who, while depressed 
and not without reason, by the apparent futility of the construction and, 
owing to many factors, the uncertainty of its completion, nonetheless followed 
us and cooperated with all their might. By so doing I shall fulfill my original 
purpose. Perhaps some people will regard this as a sort of digression but on 
looking more closely they will see that it might be the best way of dealing 
with our subject, apologizing for my tardiness. What seems to be a turning 
off our path here does not strike me as that at all. Speaking in defense of 
others also does not detract from the subject at hand. Rather, the defense 
., ee v be my own exouse, just as 1f we were writing these words 

s purpose alone in mind. Very much the same thing happens to 
people burning incense, for they are the first to enjoy its fragrant odor. In 
fact, the anxiety of those men at that time and in those pinche rances 
surely seems pardonable, since what we were then undertaking, to all 
appearances without divine favor, involved so many difficulties 0 con- 
found any good expectations, and there was every reason to believe that 
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f. 80 


f. 80V 


προσαναγκάζον αὐτοὺς πράγμασιν αὐτοῖς βεβαιοῦν τοῦϑ᾽ ὃ χαλοῖντο. 
καὶ γὰρ καὶ τῷ δεσπότῃ ῥοπὴν ἐδίδου ταὐτὸ ποιεῖν. εἰκότως δὲ τὸν 
σωφρονιστὴν οὐκ ἠγάπων. ὁ γὰρ μὴ βουλόμενος ἀγαϑὸς εἶναι, πέφυκε 
156 μισεῖν τὸν οὐκ ἐῶντα, εἶναι κακόν. καὶ ὁ βιαζόμενος πρὸς τἀγαϑὸν τὸν 
οὐ πεφυκότα, κἂν εὐφράνειεν αὐτὸν εἰ τεϑναίη. ταῦτ᾽ ἄρα μ'ῆτε τοὺς ὄντως 
ἐχϑροὺς ὁρῶντες λύκων δίκην κατ᾽ αὐτῶν κεχηνότας, μήϑ᾽ ὧν ἐπειράϑη- 

σὰν κακῶν ὑπὸ τῆς ἐκείνων χειρὸς μεμνημένοι, μ'ῆτε παραινέσεσιν 
εἴκοντες, ἐχούσαις τε τὸ πείϑειν ued? ἑαυτῶν καὶ βοηϑούσαις ὡς 
160 μάλιστα τοῖς ἐφϑακόσι πράγμασιν, οἷς τὸ μέλλον τεκμαιρόμεϑα, μηδενὶ 
γοῦν τῶν τοιούτων ἀμείβειν ἐπὶ τὰ βελτίω τὴν πάλαι γνώμην ἐϑέλοντες, 

τὴν αὑτῶν ἀπώλειαν μονονουχὶ προὐκαλοῦντο, ὥσπερ ἂν εἰ τὴν ἰδίαν 
εὐδαιμονίαν μισοῦντες ἦσαν. τὸ γὰρ ἑκόντα πράττειν δντινοῦν ἐν οἷς 
οὐχ ἔνι διαφυγεῖν τὰ κακά, ὀλίγου δεῖν ταὐτόν ἐστι τῷ τὴν εὐδαιμονίαν 

165 μισεῖν. ὑπὲρ δὴ τούτων οὐ μὲν οὖν οὐδ᾽ οἱ γεννησάμενοι παραιτήσονται. 
τούτους δὴ τοὺς κακοήϑεις ἐξ εὐηϑείας, εἰ μιὴ ἐναλλὰξ, εἰπεῖν βέλτιον, 

ὁ Θεὸς οὐκ εἴασε τὴν γνώμην ἐπαινεῖν ἔχειν, | ἀλλ᾽ οἷς καϑεῖλε τὸ κοῦφον 
φρόνημα, καὶ τὴν ἐπὶ τοῖς αἰσχίστοις ἔργοις τούτων ὀφρύν, τούτους τε 
σωφρονεστέρους ἀπέφηνε, καὶ τοὺς θαυμάζοντας αὐτοὺς παλινφδίαν 
170 ἄδειν εἰργάσαντο. ταυτὶ μὲν οὖν ὡς ἐχρῆν. τὰ νῦν δὲ τούτοις ἵλεως 
γένοιτο. καὶ εὖ οἵδ᾽ ὅτι γενήσεται, ἐπειδὴ καὶ δίκην αὐτοὺς εἰσπράττων 

εὐνοίᾳ ταύτην ἐκίρνα. 

Λείπεται δὴ καὶ περὶ τῆς λοιπῆς μερίδος εἰπεῖν, οἷς γε καὶ 
παραιτητέον εἶναι δοκεῖ. ταύτῃ τοίνυν, πολλὰ μὲν τέως σὺν λόγῳ 
176 μέντοι, δυσχεραινούσῃ, οὐ χαλεπαίνειν οἶμαι προσῆκεν. οὐδὲ γὰρ ἡμεῖς 
αὐτοὶ ἀμφιβολίας Ὧμεν ἐκτός, καὶ τοῦ μὴ ϑαρρεῖν βεβαίως περὶ τῆς 
ἐκβάσεως τῶν πραγμάτων. οὐκοῦν γε ὑπὲρ τουτωνὶ τῶν ἀνδρῶν, τῷ τε 

τῆς οἰκοδομίας ἀνηνύτῳ εἶναι δοκοῦντι, τῷ τε πολλαχόϑεν ἀδήλῳ τοῦ 
πέρατος, βεβλημένων μέν, οὐχὶ μὴ σὺν λόγῳ, ἑπομένων δ᾽ οὖν ἡμῖν καὶ 

180 συνεργούντων πάσῃ δυνάμει, ἀπολογητέον ὥς γε προὐϑέμεθα. τοῦτο 
δ᾽ εἰ καὶ παράβασις εἶναί τις ἴσως δόξει τισίν, ἀλλ᾽ οὖν σκοπήσασιν 
ἀκριβέστερον, τάχ᾽ ἂν εὑρεθείη καλῶς τυγχάνον τοῦ προκειμένου: λέγω 

τοῦ ὑπὲρ τῆς βραδυτῆτος ἀπολογεῖσθαι. τὸ γὰρ δὴ παρεξιένα: δοκοῦν 
ἐνταῦθα, οὐχ οὕτως ἔχον οἶμαι φανεῖται. οὐ γὰρ | λυμανεῖται τῷ προχει- 

185 μένῳ τὸ καὶ ὑπὲρ ἄλλων ἀπολογεῖσθαι, ἀλλ᾽ ἔσται τοῦτο, καὶ ἡμετέρα 
παραίτησις, οὐχ ἧττον ἢ εἰ καὶ ὑπὲρ ταύτης γε μόνης ἡμῖν ὁ λόγος 
ὑπῆρχεν ἐξειργασμένος. τοιοῦτον γὰρ ἀτεχνῶς, οἷον κἀν τοῖς ϑυμιῶσι 
ξυμβαίνει: τῆς γὰρ ὀσμῆς τῶν ἀρωμάτων αὐτούς γε πρώτους μετέχειν. 
ἐχείνοις τοίνυν τὸ δεδιέναι σὺν τῷ καιρῷ καὶ τῷ γιγνομένῳ εἴη ἂν οὐκ ἔξω 
190 συγγνώμης, ἐπειδὴ τὰ τόϑ᾽ ἡμῖν πράγματα, ψιλὰ τῆς ϑείας ῥοπῆς 
ϑεωρούμενα, τοσοῦτόν γε τὸ δυσχερὲς ue ἑαυτῶν εἶχεν, ὡς ἄρδην 
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anyone putting his hand to this task would swiftly suffer evil consequences. 
For the arduous nature of the task, or maybe you could say its magnitude, 
or perhaps both, required no less than the hand of the Creator, so terribly 
difficult and fearsome a thing was it to undertake. But the task had to be 
done quickly, and how quickly I will explain. 

One particular sentiment inspired these men, and the same resolve 
spread itself among all, that since the right decision had been made and the 
construction had. somehow begun, all that remained was to continue in ri- 
valry with the ever flowing springs and never to let up in their work. They 
equated deliberate slowness with not wanting to breathe. For that hostile 
beast, even though he gave the appearance of agreeing to the project, did 
not really do so in his soul and in his actions. Neither he nor his satraps, both 
those on our borders and those about him, seemed able to endure the sight 
of what they had not expected. They believed we were likely to need a con- 
siderable amount of time if we were going to complete any of the building. 
In expecting to fool us, consequently, they have fooled themselves by 
feigning indulgence. But when they saw the walls going up spontaneously, 
as it were, and not as slowly as they had expected, just limping along and 
an easy prize for them to take whenever they merely wished, then, no matter 
how much they wanted, they could not conceal their anger, or if you prefer, 
their wild madness or fury or whatever else worse than these can be named. 
They spewed forth the poison buried in their souls and claimed they had been 
deceived and were unable to endure this injury which had been compounded 
by shame. 

This, I believe, should be a reasonable apology on behalf of those who 
had th-ir reasonable misgivings about the undertaking, and also on behalf 
of ourselves for not having discharged our obligation to you more swiftly, as 
you had hoped. For we needed a period of leisure to finish what we wished, 
but the tasks to be done left no room at all for such leisure. If you think we 
have been acquitted of the accusations, I will quote your verdict when 
anyone brings up the charge of tardiness against us, and right away, I am 
sure, I shall be free of any reproach. 
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πᾶσαν ἐλπίδα τὴν ἀγαϑὴν ψυχῆς ἁπάσης ἀποσοβεῖν, καὶ διὰ πάντων 
πείϑειν τεκμαίρεσϑαι εὐϑὺς ἥξειν εἰς πεῖραν δεινῶν τὸν ἐγχειρήσοντα 
τῷ πράγματι. καὶ γὰρ χειρὸς ἐδεῖτο μόνης τῆς παντουργοῦ τὸ τοῦ 

195 ἔργου ἄναντες’ ἄλλος δ᾽ ἂν τὸ μέγεθος ἴσως εἶπεν, } τάχα καὶ ἀμφότερα. 
οὕτω τοι παγχάλεπον ἦν καὶ φοβερὸν ἐγχειρῆσαι. ἔδει δὲ τῷ πράγματι 
τάχους’ καὶ ὅσου, δείξω. 

Μία τις ἐνυπῆρχεν ἅπασι δόξα, καὶ ἡ αὐτὴ παρὰ παντὸς ἐξετείνετο 
ψῆφος, ὡς ἐπειδήπερ, ἄμεινον δόξαν, ἀρχή τις καταβέβληται τῆς 

900 οἰκοδομῆς, ὃ λοιπόν ἐστι, χωρεῖν, πρὸς πηγὰς τὰς ἀεννάους ἁμιλλωμέ- 
νους, μηδέποτε λήγειν ἔργων. τὴν | γὰρ ἐϑελούσιον βραδυτῆτα. ἐς ἴσον 
ἦγον τῷ μηδ᾽ ἀναπνεῖν βούλεσθαι. ὁ γὰρ δὴ πολέμιος ϑήρ, εἰ καὶ ἐδόκει 
ξυνευδοκεῖν, οὐ τῇ ψυχῇ καὶ τοῖς πράγμασι. καὶ οὔτ᾽ αὐτὸς οὔϑ' οἱ 
σατράπαι, οἵ τε γειτονοῦντες ἡμῖν, καὶ οἱ ἀμφ᾽ αὐτὸν ὄντες, οἷοί τε 

905 φέρειν ἐφαίνοντο τὸ παρ᾽ ἐλπίδα φαινόμενον. ῴοντο γὰρ ὡς ἔοικεν χρόνου 
περιόδων ἡμῖν προσδεῖν, εἰ μέλλοιμέν τι τῆς οἰκοδομῆς ἐκτελέσειν. καὶ 
διὰ τοῦτο, λήσειν ἡμᾶς ἐλπίζοντες, σφᾶς αὐτοὺς λελῆϑασιν εὐγνωμοσύνην 
ὑποκρινόμενοι. ὁρῶντες δ᾽ ὥσπερ αὐτόματα φυόμενα τὰ τείχη ἀλλ᾽ οὐ 
κατὰ τὰς αὑτῶν προσδοκίας σχολῇ, καὶ οἷον χωλεύοντα καὶ ὅλως 

910 τούτοις ἁλώσιμα, ϑελήσασί γε μόνον ἑλεῖν, κρύπτειν οὐχ ἐδύναντο, καίτοι 
σφόδρα ϑέλοντες, τὴν ὀργήν, εἰ δὲ βούλεσθε, λαμπρὰν μανίαν ἢ λύτταν, 
ἢ ὅ τι χεῖρον τούτων ἔστιν εἰπεῖν. καὶ μέντοι καὶ ἐξήμουν τὸν ἰὸν τὸν ταῖς 
αὐτῶν ψυχαῖς ἐμφωλεύοντα, ἠπατῆσϑα!ι λέγοντες, καὶ μὴ φέρειν δύνασϑαι 
ζημίαν αἰσχύνῃ συγκεκραμένην. 

215 Ταῦτ᾽, οἶμαι, παραίτησις εὔλογος γένοιτ᾽ ἂν ὑπὲρ τῶν σὺν λόγῳ 
δυσχεραινόντων τῷ πράγματι, καὶ ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν αὐτῶν, τοῦ μὴ τάχιον 
ὑμῖν κατὰ τὰς ἐλπίδας | ἀποδεδωχέναι τὸ χρέος. ἔδει μὲν γὰρ σχολῆς, ὑπὲρ 
τοῦ τελέσαι τὸ βούλημα. τῶν δὲ πραγμάτων ἕνεκα οὐδ᾽ ἡτισοῦν τῷ 
σχολάζειν ὑπολέλειπται χώρα. κἂν δόξωμεν λελύσθαι τῶν ἐγκλημάτων, 

990 ἔπειϑ᾽ ἕτερος ἡμῖν προφέρῃ τὴν βραδυτῆτα, ὑμῶν τῇ γλώττῃ πρὸς τὸν 
ἄνδρα χρωμένων, αὐτίκα μέμψεως εὖ οἵδ᾽ ὅτι ἀνώτεροί πως ἐσόμεϑα. 





68: 40-41: Demosthenes, Olynth., 1, 20 (15); Libanius, Sententiae, 3; Aphthonius, 
Progymnasmata, 4. 900: cf. Homerum, Od. 5, 4902; 18, 80. 97: Anaxagoras, fragm. l, 
apud Platonem, Phaedo, 72e. 132: Gen. 4, 8. 138-40: H ppocrates, Áphorismi, 
1,3. 146: cf. Aristophanem, Equites, 894; Paroem. gr. I, 373. 169-70: Plato, Phae- 
drus, 243a—b. 


Cod. Crypten. Z. 8. L., f. 75-81v. 9 ὑμετέρων: οοττ. εκ ἡμετέρων || 27-28 forsitan 
Ἱεροπάππῃ ἀστατοῦντες, ἐν ἀκαρεῖ δεινὸν 
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1 During his sojourn in Thessalonica from October 1414 to March 1415, Manuel was 
visited by a number of monks from Mount Athos, who took advantage of the Emperor’s 
proximity to expedite various matters for their monasteries. Among these may have 
been the two hieromonks, David and Damian, with whom Manuel entered into close 
friendship. They had seen him composing a religious work, a sort of meditation along the 
lines of a general confession after recovering from a serious illness, and had requested a 
copy of the work when it should be completed. The Emperor promised to comply with 
their request, but it was about a year before he was able to do so. The present letter ex- 
plains the reasons for the long delay. It has been edited and commented on by R. J. 
Loenertz, ‘‘Epitre de Manuel IT Paléologue aux moines David et Damien 1416," Silloge 
Bizantina in onore di Silvio Giuseppe Mercati = SBN, 9 (1957), 294-804; also cf. Barker, 
Manuel II, 301-20, for an English translation and commentary. The religious work in 
question is found in the cod. Crypten. Z.Ó.1., fols. 11Y-65v, accompanied by a preface in epis- 
tolary form, fols. 1-10, which is also found, without the religious work, in cod. Vat. gr. 
1107, fols. 315-325. The Grottaferrata manuscript gives the names of both monks, David 
and Damian: see Loenertz, op. cit., 297, and his “Écrits de Macaire Macrés et de Manuel 
Paléologue,” 190-93 (= ByzFrGr, I, 75-79). A fifteenth-century copy of the Grotta. 
ferrata manuscript is in the Collegio Greco in Rome, cod. 11. 

After a stormy voyage from Thessalonica, Manuel arrived at the port of Kenchreai 
on the Saronic Gulf, about four or five kilometers south of Isthmia on the eastern side of 
the Isthmus of Corinth on Good Friday, 29 March 1415: R. J. Loenertz, ‘“La chronique 
bréve moréote de 1423," in ST, 232 (1964), no. 25, p. 407; further details on pp. 429-32; 
Barker, Manuel I1, loc. cit., and his article, '*On the Chronology of the Activities of Manuel 
II Palaeologus in the Peloponnesus in 1415," BZ, 55 (1962), 39-55, which includes trans- 
lations of excerpts from the sources. On 8 April Manuel began work on a project he had 
long intended to undertake, the restoration of the Hexamilion, the defensive wall across 
the Isthmus dating from the time of Justinian. As this letter makes clear, he was anxious 
to complete the work before the Turks could realize what had happened. In fact, it was 
completed in twenty-five days according to Mazaris: Journey Into Hades, 177-78. Resent- 
ful of the financial exactions of the Emperor and fearful for their own freedom of action, 
a number of the local Greek nobles rebelled. Manuel, of course, does not give their names, 
but Mazaris identifies two of their leaders as Krokondylis and Eleavourkos. Manuel 
defeated the bulk of the rebel army on 15 July and then spent the next few months in 
reducing their fortresses. Several of the leaders were taken captive and later imprisoned 
in Constantinople. It was not until March 1416 that the Emperor returned to the capital. 
Probably soon after his return, he wrote this letter to the monks David and Damian. 
Rather than give an account of his activities in the Morea, he wrote down his reflections 
on the situation and his analysis of the attitudes of his adversaries. 

* Demosthenes, Olynthiacs, 1, 20 (15). 

3 Cf. Odyssey, 5, 492; 13, 80. 

* Anaxagoras, cited by Plato, Phaedo, 72c. 

> Albanians. 

ê Cain and Abel: Genesis 4:8. 

? Hippocrates, Aphorisms, 1, 3. 

* Cf. Aristophanes, Kuighla, 884; Paroem. gr. 1, 373. 

? ''heodore TI Palaeologus, the son of Manuel II. 

10 The Turks. 

u Sultan Mechmed I, 
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I 
Letter of the Priest Euthymius to Manuel II Palaeologus! 
Cod. Vat. gr. 1879, fols. 328v—329 


f. 328v Τῷ αὐϑέντῃ μου τῷ βασιλεῖ 


Τὸν λόγον τοῦτον, ὦ κράτιστε βασιλεῦ, οὐχ εἰκότως, καὶ σὐγγνωδί 
μοι τῆς τόλμης, ὀλίγοις ὅ τι ἴδιον περιέγραψας. πολλοῖς γὰρ ἔγωγε 
χρῆμά τι ἀγαϑὸν τοῦτον ἥγημαι μᾶλλον εἶναι, καϑάπερ δὴ καὶ τὸν ϑεῖον 

β ἐκεῖνον χρησμὸν ᾧ τοῦτον ἄγαν δεξιῶς παρέϑηκας. οἶμαι γάρ, μᾶλλον δὲ 
οἶδα σαφῶς, ὥσπερ ἐκεῖνος πανταχπ τε καὶ εἰς πάντας οὕτω καὶ τοῦτον 
εἰς γοῦν τοὺς ὅλως αἰσθομένους διαβῆναί τε καὶ τῇ χάριτι κρατεῖν. 
τοῦτο μὲν τὸ καϑαρὸν τῆς ἐξηγήσεώς τε καὶ ἀληϑὲς ὠφελοῦν ἔχοντα, 
τοῦτο δὲ τὸ τῆς ἀπαγγελίας ἡδύ τε καὶ χάριεν ἡδονῆς ὅτι πλείστης καὶ 

10 χάριτος ἀμυϑήτου τούτους πληροῦν. ἴδιος δ᾽ οὖν ἄλλως καὶ κεχωρισμένος 
ἐμοὶ ὅτι τὰ σὰ ἀγαϑὰ πάντα ἥδιστά μοι χα’ αὑτὰ μόνῳ δοκεῖ, καὶ 
τούτοις ἥδομαι μᾶλλον ἢ ἄλλῳ τῷ τῶν ἁπάντων καὶ δοκούντων εἶναι 
καλῶν. λαβὼν δὲ αὐτὸν πεμφϑέντα μοι ὡς μὲν ἴδιον καϑάπερ εἶπον 
f. 329 ἠσπασάμην ἥδιστά πως, καὶ ὡς φιλουμένου μοι | κατεφίλησα γνήσιον 
16 γέννημα, τῆν τε φύσιν καλῶς γνωρίσας τοῦ φύσαντος καὶ τὴν χάριν 
ϑαυμάσας ὅσην τὴν αὐτῷ ἐπιλάμπουσαν. προσθήκης δ᾽ ἐν αὐτῷ Ñ 
ἀφαιρέσεως οὔτ᾽ αὐτὸ εὗρον ἄξιον οὔτ᾽ ἄλλος οἶδα. εὑρήσει, εἰ μή τις οὐκ 
ἀξίως τοῦτον ἂν καὶ ὣς οὐκ ἔχει νοήσειεν. 


1 See note 1 to Letter 54. 


Π. 
Letter of Nicholas Cabasilas to an Emperor? 
Cod. Paris. gr. 1213, fols. 300—500 


f. 300 Τὸ Βασιλεῖ 


Ἐλπίζομεν ὑπὲρ ἀγαϑῶν μεγάλων τῇ πόλει καὶ ταύτην ἄν σοι 
γενέσθαι τὴν ὁδόν, ὥσπερ τὸ κοινῇ λυσιτελεῖν ἀεὶ τοῖς σοῖς ὀφειλόμενον 
πόνοις. ποιεῖ δὲ ἡμῖν τὰς ἐλπίδας, ὃ καὶ πεῖραν ἤνεγκεν ἀγαθῶν ἢ τοῦ 

Ε.300' δ βασιλέως |] ἀρετή, wed? Fo dia πάντων ήκων ἔργων κοινὸν εἰκότως 


2 Ed. P. Enepekides, *'Der Briefwechsel des Mystikers Nikolaos Kabasilas,” BZ, 46 
(1953), 44—45, no. 18. See p. xxxiii. 
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ὄφελος εἶ. τοῖς μὲν οὖν παροῦσιν ὁ Θεὸς πέρας ἐπενέγκοι χρηστόν, ἡμῖν 
δὲ εἰ μὲν αὐτίκα ἥξεις, πάντα ἔσῃ καὶ οὐδενὸς δεήσει τῶν ὠφελεῖν Ñ 
τέρπειν ἐπισταμένων. εἰ δ᾽ ἔτι δεῖ μυκερὸν ἐκεῖ διατρίψαι, λοιπὸν ἂν εἴη τὸ 
χρῆμα τῶν ἐπιστολῶν, ἃς εἰ μὲν ἦν σοι σχολὴ καὶ χειρὸς ἂν ἐδεήϑην 

10 ἔργον εἶναι τῆς σῆς οὐ τῆς φωνῆς μόνον ἵν᾽ ἀμφοτέρωϑεν εὐφραίνοιεν. 
νῦν δὲ οὐκ ἐώντων οἶμαι τῶν συμπιπτόντων, κέλευε μόνον καὶ ὁ Βουλωτὴς 
οἴσει τὸ ἄχϑος κἂν δέῃ τὸν ὦμον ἐπιτριβῆναι. εἰ δ᾽ ἐκεῖνος ἐπὶ τὰ Περσῶν 
μεταβέβηκεν ἤϑη καὶ κόϑορνον ἔχων καὶ ἀναξυρίδα καὶ τἆλλα δι᾽ ἂν 
ἀνὴρ ἄγριος γένοιτο, καὶ πολέμων τεχνίτης τὴν χειρωναξίαν ὑπερφρονεῖ, 

16 μέμνησο γοῦν καὶ φωνὴν ἄγραφον πέμπε καὶ τοῖς ἐκεῖϑεν ἀφικνουμένοις 
ἔστω τις [καὶ] παρὰ σοῦ καὶ πρὸς ἡμᾶς λόγος. 


To an Emperor 


We are hoping that even this road you are taking will result in great 
benefits for the city, just as what always profits the common good is due to 
your labors. But fulfill these hopes of ours, since the valor of the emperor 
has also caused us to experience good things. It is with this valor that you 
always come, as is natural, to be of help in the common tasks. May God, 
therefore, bring the present situation to an excellent end. But for us, if you 
shall come here, you will be everything to us, and you shall not miss anyone 
who knows how to be of service or to cause pleasure. If, however, you still 
have to spend a little more time there, why then, one would have to make 
use of letters. If indeed you had some leisure, and I were missing a hand, it 
would be the business of your hand, not just of your voice, to write them, so 
that they might cause happiness from both sides. Now, however, since I 
believe that events do not permit this, merely command, and Boullotes will 
bear the burden, even if it has to wear down his shoulder. But, if he has changed 
over to the customs of the Persians and wears boots and loose trousers and the 
other things which turn a man into a savage, and as a military expert he 
looks down on using one’s hands to write, then, at the least, remember to 


send an unwritten message so that those coming from there might bring some 
word to us from you. 


Comments. It is clear that the addressee of this letter is an emperor 
who is absent, apparently on some military undertaking, since the writer 
hopes that his valor and labors, as in the past, will benefit the city (Constan- 
tinople, one presumes) and the common good. The phrase, “even this road 
you are taking,” implies that there is something unusual, or perhaps un- 
pleasant, about his present journey. This way of describing it, the writer’s 
suspicion that the emperor will not be free to return for some time, and the 
mention of the Turks (Persians) in a context which is not hostile, but implies 
some familiarity, or even friendship, with them, incline one to conclude that 
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lon i j busi- 
eror in question is off someplace together with the Turks on some f 
een viole has no control, but is subject to “events,” perhaps a d 
way of saying he must obey the Turks. The reference to his valor an es 
and to Boullotes’ military expertise indicates that the business 18 of à on 2 ry 
nature. Al of this is certainly applicable to the situation of CEA a 
campaign in Anatolia with the Turkish Emir Bajezid in ο... bur g 
which he wrote his own Letter 15 to Cabasilas. However, since ot i une ine 
correspondents of Cabasilas, John VI Cantacuzenus and John V Pa d j 
also found themselves at times in similar circumstances, one eras e ET 
assert that this letter was sent to Manuel II. This could only be c de T 
established if Boullotes were to be more precisely identified. The ET = 
not mention anyone of this name in connection with either Jo τ ο 
John V, but in treating of late Byzantine history an argument ex δ en oe 
extremely hazardous. The d rl D m ne ο. 
an important official of Manuel LL, list 
ae (olea m 1401-1404. In June 1401 he testified before the d 
synod regarding the inheritance of his Í ο. 2 d a 
th later regarding the possession of an 1001. 0 ] 
eae dis pm Ón 29 September 1404 he was sent , ο... 
a very important mission to the Turkish prince, Suleyman Celebi, to 2 τ 
Athos, and to John VII in Thessalonica to settle affairs in that region w eT 
had recently been returned to Byzantme rule.* About 1414 σ᾽ 
having accompanied “the most wretched Boulotes’” on missions sd ee 
emperor.’ Both the mission of 1404 and the remarks of Cabasilas ΠΕ a 
he was a prominent official, a trusted friend of the emperor, and had sor 


familiarity with Turkish customs and institutions.® 





3 MM, II, no. 509, p. 655; no. 513, p. 658. There are slight variations in the dern 
of his pame. He is not listed among the domestics of the emperor present at the synod o 
August 1409 in Constantinople. .- 

T 4 A. Vatopedinos, Βασιλικὴ διαταγὴ πρὸς Δημήτριον Βουλιωτὴν περὶ Θ᾽ 

1η Γρηγόριος ὁ Παλαμᾶς, 2 (1918) 449-52; cf. Dólger, Kaiserregesten, 3301, pp. ; 

5 Journey Into Hades, 147. 

E ο οσο Boullotes, a friend, perhaps a pupil, of John ΔΛ 
was probably too young to be the Boullotes of this letter ; See Hunger, Chor ο. 
82-83, for information on him and other members of this family. A ο... τ p 
from Thessalonica is mentioned in an astronomical manuscript, cod. Vindob. phái. gr. ; 
fol. 9, but the writing is barely legible and the context is not clear. 
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TII. 


Excerpts from the Letters of Theodore Potamios? 


Cod. Athous, Iviron 184, fols. 121-1277 


Τοῦ σοφωτάτου Θεοδώρου τοῦ Ποταμίου ἐπιστολαί 
Letter 2. To Pothos, 1381-1382 
Τῷ Πόϑῳ B 


Χάρις τοῖς βασιλεῦσιν ἀπαλλαγεῖσι μὲν τῆς πρώην πρὸς ἀλλήλους 
διαφορᾶς καὶ τῆς μελαίνης δέ γε τύχης ἡμᾶς ὀψὲ καὶ μόλις ὁπωσοῦν 
ἀπαλλάξασιν, ὑφ᾽ ἧς τὸ ἡμέτερον γένος τοσοῦτον ἤδη χρόνον φϑειρό- 
μενον, οὐχ ἔτι | γένος οὐδ᾽ ἔϑνος, ἀλλὰ κατάλειμμά τι γένους γεγένηται 
καὶ οἷον οὐκ ἄν τις ῥᾳδίως γνωρίσειε πότερον γένους μέρος ἢ ἴχνος 
ἔϑνους καϑέστηκε. καὶ ὅτι τῷ τῆς εἰρήνης κάλλει ὑποψία μὲν ἀπελήλαται 
πᾶσα, φόβος δ᾽ ἅπας ἐκκέκρουσται καὶ τοῦ δέους ἀπαλλαγέντες οἱ φίλοι 
τοῦ γράφειν ἀλλήλοις ἀδεῶς ἤρξαντο, καὶ οἷον ἀναγινώσκειν σφίσιν αὐτοῖς 
τὴν προτέραν φιλίαν καὶ τῷ χρόνῳ μαρανϑεῖσαν ἀνανεοῦν καὶ ἀνϑηρὰν 
αὖθις ἐργάζεσθαι. ὅϑεν καὶ αὐτὸς διὰ χρόνου σοῦ τοῦ πάντα βελτίστου 
Ὑράμματα δεδεγμένος τήν τε παλαιὰν φιλίαν καὶ τὴν ἐκ παίδων περὶ 
λόγους διατριβὴν οἷον ἀναγνωρίζοντα ὑπερήσϑην ἐκτόπως ὅτι τῶν ὧν 
ἐπεθύμουν ἐπέτυχον παρ᾽ ἐλπίδα, καὶ ὡς ἑρμαίῳ τινὶ περιτυχὼν τῶν 
καλλίστων οὐκ ἔστιν εἰπεῖν ὑφ᾽ ἡδονῆς ὅστις ἐγεγενήμην: τοσοῦτον 
ἡμᾶς οἷς ἐπέσταλκας εὔφρανας. ἐλύπησας δὲ μόνον οἷς ἠξίους, ὡς ἀπὸ 
κρηνῶν τῶν Μουσῶν γραμμάτων ἡμετέρων τυχεῖν. κρῆναι γὰρ Μουσῶν 
παρ᾽ ἡμῖν οὐκ εἰσίν, ὡς αὐτός, ὦ βέλτιστε, χαριζόμενος ἔφης. οὐ μὴν ἀλλ᾽ 
οὐδὲ ῥύακες λόγων. πρὸς γὰρ τοῖς ἄλλοις κακοῖς οἷς ἡμῖν ἡ παρεληλυϑυῖα 
παρεσχεύακε δεκαετηρὶς καὶ βεβαρβαρῶσθαι πεποίηκε, τοῦτο μὲν ὅτι 
βαναυσώδεσιν ἀνθρώποις ἐς τὸ διηνεκὲς συνδιήγομεν καὶ χωρίοις ἐνδιατρί- 
βομεν Μούσης τε καὶ παιδείας ᾿Ελληνυοκὴς εἰς ἅπαν ἀπῳκισμένοις, 
τοῦτο δ᾽ ὅτι καὶ βιβλίων ἁπάντων ἀποστερηϑέντες τῇ τῶν ἐμφυλίων 
πολέμων καινοτομίᾳ οὐκ εἴχομεν ὅτῳ δήποτε τρόπῳ τοῖς λόγοις μετ᾽ 
ἀκριβείας προσφέρεσϑαι καὶ χρῆσθαι τοῦτοις ϑαρρούντως οἱονεὶ τῆς 
στάϑμης οὐκ οὔσης, ἀλλὰ συσπειρώμενοι τῇ οἰχίᾳ μόνοι μόνοις ἡμῖν 
αὐτοῖς γε διαλεγόμεϑα, τῶν προτέρων ἐκείνων ἀναμιμνησκόμενοι padn- 
μάτων, πρὸς γοῦν τῷ μὴ προσκτήσασϑαί τι τῶν βελτιόνων ἐν τῇ τῆς 
πατρίδος φυγῇ. καὶ τοὐναντίον πεπονϑέναι συμπέπτωκε καὶ ὃ μᾶλλον ἐκ νέας 
πολλὰ κεκμηκότες ἡμεῖς συνειλόχαμεν, τοῦτο δὴ πρὸς γῆρας ἐληλακότες 
καὶ προσαπολωλέκαμεν διὰ τὴν τῆς τύχης δυσχέρειαν. ἐῶ γὰρ λέγειν τὴν 
τῶν κρατούντων μιιροψυχίαν, ὑφ᾽ ἧς ἡμεῖς τὸ πᾶν ἐπεπόνϑαμεν. ὅϑεν 
οὐκ. ἂν δικαίως αἰτίαν φεροίμεθα εἰ καὶ τὴς σῆς προσδοκίας ἐλάττους ἐν 
λόγοις γεγονότες φανείημεν. 


? On Potamios, see pp. xlviii-l. 
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Letter 3. To Pothos, 1381-1384 ? 
(f. 121Y) Τῷ Πόϑῳ 1 


129 ... ἄτοπον γὰρ ἡγησάμην ὅτι οἱ μὲν τὰς πολιτιιὰς µεταχειριζό- 
μενοι τέχνας ἵνα τοὺς οἰκειοτάτους τῶν φίλων οἷς ἂν ἐκ τῶν σφετέρων 
τεχνῶν ἔχοιεν δεξιοῖντο, οἱ δὲ τοῖς λόγοις κεκοσμημένοι μὴ τοὺς σφῶν 

ὅ αὐτῶν ἑταίρους τὸν ἐνόντα τρόπον τοῖς ἐκ τούτων ἀμείβοιντο, καὶ ταῦτ᾽ 
ἐκ τῆς αὐτῆς τῶν λόγων ἑταιρείας τυγχάνοντας καὶ τὴν αἰτίαν τοῦ καλοῦ 
τὴν ἀρχὴν παρασχόντας, ἀλλὰ δεῖν ἔγνων τῇ σῇ χρηστῇ τύχῃ ϑαρρήσας, 
καὶ αὐτὸς ἐπὶ τὸ προσῆκον χωρεῖν καὶ οἷς ἤρξω σύ γε τὰς τῆς φιλίας 
αἰτίας διδόναι τοῦτοις καὶ ἡμεῖς ἐς μέγα τι ταύτην ἀνάπτειν ᾠήθημεν 

10 δεῖν καὶ τοῖς λόγοις κινεῖν ἵν᾽ ὣς ἐκ μιιροῦ σπινϑῆρος πυρσόν τινα 
τούτων ἀνάψοιμεν. 


/ 


Letter 4. To Pothos, 1881-1384 ? 
Τῷ Πόϑῳ δ' 


(f. 123) 
- ? 4 
; Καὶ µε σοφίζεσθαι φὴς μεταβεβλῆσϑαι φάσκοντα πρὸς 
f.192v ἀήϑ τινὰ καὶ βάρβαρον γλῶτταν οἷα πολὸν ἤδη χρόνον et 
ἐνδιαιτώμενον καὶ μετ εἰρωνείας τῇ ῥητορείᾳ χρώμενον, οὕτω μᾶλλον τ 
ὅ τῶν λόγων ἐπιδείκνυσθαι κάλλος καὶ τὴν ἐν τούτοις ἰσχὺν ἀπάτῃ 
σοφιστικὴ συγκρύπτειν δῆϑεν πειρώμενος, οὕτω ταύτην μᾶλλον ἐξαίρειν 
τῷ μηδέν τι παραβεβλάφϑαι τῇ τῶν ἐγχωρίων ἀγροικίᾳ δοκεῖν. 
Letter 7. To Gemistos and Athenodoros 
(f. 123) Τῷ Γεμιστῷ καὶ ᾿Αϑηνοδώρῳ ζ 
f. 123Y (o Này 8! ὅπως ἐσπουδακότες εἴητε περὶ τοὺς λόγους διατεινο- 


. ~ \ 
ν μὲν 
άρου γλώττης πελάγει, καὶ νῦν n" 
βείας λόγους χαὶ ταῦτ. ἐ 
~ ? 
τῆς εὐσεβείας κράτος 
ς σχεδὸν τοὺς 


^ ! 

μένων, καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἐν τοσουτῷ βαρβ 

Y (ησϑ' bc ὑπὲρ εὖσε 

ὅπως διὰ σπουδῆς πεποίησνε τοὺς, £p eR 

D TT > ιστα καὶ τ 

ὅ τῷ τῆς ἀσεβείας πυϑμένι, ἐν © μάλις : ο... 

ο... ο... se ni υς ἐν καιρῷ τῆς παρ᾽ 

~ 4 ~ 3 / και εομενοΟο 1 z 

ἀπὸ Χριστοῦ τὴν κλῆσιν ἐσχηκότας μι ο... 
ὑμῶν βοηθείας εὖ ποιεῖν προτεδύμησθε καὶ μη 


^ i 
δεδοµένων ὑμῖν ἀγαθῶν ἀποστερεῖν, χαίρομεν. 
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Letter 8. To [Theodore] Cantacuzenus, the Uncle 
of the Emperor, 1384-1385 


Καντακουζηνῷ τῷ ϑείῳ τοῦ βασιλέως η 


Τοῦ καλοῦ Ἀρυσολωρᾶ συνάμα τῷ χρηστῷ Βρυεννίῳ διαπρεσβεύειν 
τὰ τοῦ βασιλέως μέλλοντος πρὸς τὸν βάρβαρον, καὶ διὰ τὸ τῆς ἀγούσης 
κοινὸν καὶ ὡς ἡμᾶς | ἀφιγμένου, πολλὴ μὲν ἡμῖν ἐπῇει χαρὰ τῆς τοῦ 

ὅ ἀνδρὸς διὰ χρόνου συνουσίας ὡς ἑρμαίου τινὸς ἐξαπίνης τετυχηκόσιν' 
οὐκ ὀλιγη δ᾽αὖϑις ἡδονὴ τὴν ἐμὴν κατέσχε ψυχὴν ῥέοντος ἐκείνου τῷ 
Πόϑῳ καὶ τῶν σῶν ἐπιμελοῦς ἐπαινέτου παρ᾽ ὅλην ἡμῖν γιγνομένου τὴν 
ὁμιλίαν. ἐν ὅσῳ δέ γε τοὺς ἐπαίνους ἐκίνει τῇ ῥύμῃ τῆς γλώττης, συνιστῶν 
βουλόμενος τουτουσὶ πολλαχόϑεν τοῖς σοῖς καλοῖς προσετίϑει, καὶ τὸ τῶν 

10 ἐμῶν σε μεμνῆσθαι καὶ φιλεῖν ἡμᾶς καὶ ἀπόντας καὶ τῶν αὐτῷ σοι 
συνισταμένων ἑνὸς μηδενὸς ἐλάττους παρὰ σοῦ νενομίσϑαι τεκμήριον 
ἐναργὲς πάντως καὶ τοῦτο τῆς σῆς χρηστῆς παριστῶν γνώμης. ὁ γὰρ 
τοὺς πόρρω φιλεῖν ποιεῖσϑαι τό γ᾽ ἐρωτικῶς διακεῖσϑαι πρὸς τοὺς ἐγγὺς 
καὶ φιλεῖσθαι ἀξίους. ἐπεί τοι καὶ γόνυ κνήμης ἔγγιον τῆς παροιμίας 
16 ἠκηκόειμεν διδασκούσης. καὶ ταῦτα μὲν ἡμῖν ὁ καλὸς Χρυσολωρᾶς περὶ 
σοῦ τε χαὶ τῶν σῶν διήγγελλε κατεσπουδασμένως. ἐγὼ δὲ τῆς μὲν 
πλοκῆς τῶν ἐπαίνων ἐμακάριζόν γε τὸν ἄνδρα, καὶ πολλοῖς ἐπειρώμην 
σεμνύνειν τοῖς λόγοις. οὐδὲ γὰρ ἦν εἰκὸς τὸ οὕτως παρ᾽ ἡμῶν ἐπιτυγχάνειν 
ἐπαίνων, ἀλλ᾽ εἴπερ ἦν ἐφικτόν μοι καὶ τὸ τοῦ Βάττου σίλφιον ἐσχηχέναι 
20 οὐδ᾽ ἐκείνου γ᾽ ἂν ἐφεισάμην φιλοτιμήσασϑαι τἀνδρὶ μετ’ εὐγνωμοσύνης, 
τοσαύτην ἐκείνῳ δήπου τὴν χάριν ὁμολογῶ γε εἰδέναι. σὲ δ᾽ αὖθις 
ἀμείβεσθαι λόγοις ἐϑέλων ὑπέρ τε τῶν καλῶν ὧν ἐσχήκεις καὶ τοῦ τῶν 
ἡμετέρων μεμνῆσθαι, ὑπό τε τῆς ἀγροικίας ἢ συνεζηκὼς ὤφϑην ἤδη 
τρισκαιδέκατον ἔτος, καὶ τῆς συρφετώδους ταύτης καὶ μοχϑηρᾶς πολιτείας, 
25 ᾗ δή μοι συνοικεῖν ἄχρι καὶ ἐς τὴν τήμερον συνηνέχϑ-η, ἔτι τε καὶ τοῦ τῶν 
βίβλων ἁπασῶν μακρὰν ἀπῳκίσϑαι. τὰς μὲν γὰρ ἀπολωλέκαμεν ἀντόσω 
ἐπ᾽ ἀλλήλους τραπέντες καὶ τὰ ἀλλήλων ὡς αλλοφύλων ἀφειδῶς διαρπά-- 
ζοντες, τὰς δ᾽ οἰκτρῶς ἄγαν τῇ ληστρικῇ καὶ συνεχεῖ τῶν τριήρων ἐφόδῳ 
τῇδε ἐζημιώμεθα. ὑπὸ γοῦν τῶν αἰτίων ὧν εἰρήκαμεν τούτων τοῦ τε 
90 “Ἕλληνος λόγου καὶ τοῦ γε ἀττικίζειν μακρὰν ἀπεσχοινισμένοι οὐκ ἔχομεν 
χρῆσϑαι τῇ γραφίδι ϑαρρούντως ὥστε τοὺς ἐμοὺς ἀμείβεσϑαι φίλους τοῖς 
καϑήκουσι λόγοις καὶ κοσμεῖν τὰ γιγνόμενα. ... 


Letter 9. To Isidore, Metropolitan of Thessalonica, 1380-1396 


(£. 127) 
ὅ εἰχόμην ταύτης ἀπρίξ, ὥσπερ τις Λυδὸς εἰς πεδίον, τὸ τοῦ λόγου γε 
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φερομένη καὶ τοῖς κακοῖς ἀεὶ κακὰ καὶ τοῖς ἐλάττουσι μείζονα προστι- 
ϑεῖσα πανήγυριν ἡμῖν κακῶν ἐπήγαγε, καὶ δὴ καὶ Τοντ κεκώλυχεν. ee) 
ἡμεῖς δὲ τῶν τε κοινῶν λόγων χάριν ὧν πεπαιδεύµεθα τῆς i χρηστῆς 
φιλίας ἣν εὐθὺς ἐκ παίδων πάντων προεστησάµενα, σοῦ p ἡ καὶ τῶν 

10 τῆς σῆς ἀρετῆς ἀγαλμάτων μάλα γε ἐρωτικῶς ἔχοντες καὶ γράμμασιν 
οἷς ἂν δυναίμεθα τοῦτο δηλοῦν ἐγνώκαμεν. ... 


Letter 12. To [Demetrius] Cydones, 1373 (13851) 
(f. 126) Τῷ Κυδώνῃ ιβ΄ 


[ έοιν ἐς ἄ ἐπὶ μεγί ᾧ τῶν 'Ῥωμαίων 
f. 126 εως Τοῖν γὰρ βασιλέοιν ἐς ἄκρον ἐπὶ μεγίστῳ κακῷ U 


ἀντικαθισταμένοιν ἀλλήλοιν πάντα θορύβου καὶ. ταραχῆς hy μεστά, καὶ 

κυκεῶνος καὶ κλύδωνος, καὶ τὴν “Ῥωμαίων ἐπένλυζε, τὰ ο τῆς 

6 ἐμφυλίου στάσεως δίκην φλογὸς ἀναρριπισθείσης, καὶ οὔτε τ Lae see 

ὑγιὲς ὑπὲρ τῶν κοινῶν ἣν οὔτε πρᾶξις ἀνάλογος πρὸς τὴν E d 

ἀποσόβησιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἕκαστος ἑκατέροιν τοῖν βασιλβοιν τε ς 1 d 

βουλευόμενοι καὶ τά γε σφίσιν αὐτοῖς αἰσχράν τιμὴν καὶ πλοῦτον bis vi 

f. 127 προξενήσοντα, τὰ τῶν “Ῥωμαίων ἐς τοῦτο τύχης τ +++ 0 E 

10 ἡμεῖς μὲν ὃς ἐξ ὑπαρχῆς τὴν προτέραν φιλίαν ἐκείνην, Ίδη τῷ xP n: 
κεκμηκυῖαν, ἀνανεοῦν βουλόμενοι, πρῶτοι καὶ την ἀρχὴν του YPP 


πεποιήκαμεν. 


Letter 13. To the Emperor 
Τῷ Βασιλεῖ vy’ 


f H ~ 5 9 
Ἱζράτιστε Βασιλεῦ. εἰ μὲν οὗ πονήρως διέκειτὀ μοι τὸ σῶμα, ἀλλ 
x ὶ πρὸς τὴ τον 
ὡς αὐτὸς ἐβουλόμην, ῥᾷόν τε δὴ λέγω παὶ πρὸς την πορείαν Ενκινήτον, 
f Y ὑθὺς τὴ ὃς τὸ Βυζάντιον φέρουσαν, καὶ 
μηδὲν μελλήσας Ἴλαυνον εὐθὺς τὴν πρὸς 


- ~ ^ / 2 

εἰπεῖν, προκαλούμενος, τοῦτο μὲν ἵνα τῇ σῇ χρυσῇ , e n 

ἐμοὶ σεβασμίᾳ τὴν ὀφειλομένην μοῦ προσκύνησιν ἀποδώσω Υ 1 = 5 

τὸν ἐμφωλεύοντά μοι τῇ ψυχῇ πόϑον ἀποπληρῶσω. E γάρ κ τ 

λίαν ποϑεινὸν καὶ ἐπέραστον, καὶ ὃ νύχτας ὅλας καὶ ἡμέρας κατ Mk 

10 ἀνελίττω' τοῦτο ὃ᾽ ἵνα καὶ περὶ τῶν ἐμῶν καὶ τῆς ἐμῆς οἰκίας. n 

Θεῷ τὰ δέοντα βουλευσάμενος δράσαιμι τὰ βελτίω καὶ ἆ so : 7 

τοῖς ὀρθῶς περὶ τῶν δεόντων βεβουλευμένοις, ae οὖν T s E : 
ϑειότατε βασιλεῦ, εἴ γε δὴ τὰ xa HUGS pet ELXANPLAG EXOPS 


δαψιλῶς εἰπεῖν τῆς ῥᾳστώνης. . .- 





f. 124Y Τῷ Θεσσαλονίκης χῦρ ᾿Ισιδώρῳ o 
Οἷς νῦν ἐπιστέλλομεν δῆλον πάντως ὡς εὔδηλον τοῦτ᾽ ἂν 
! ~ 2 3 ~ 
γίγνοιτο πᾶσιν. ἔδει μὲν οὖν καὶ πρότερον τοῦτο πεποιηκέναι, καὶ τὴν 
125 


4 ς 
παλαιὰν ἐκείνην φιλίαν, ἣν ἐκ νέας ἐν μουσείοις συνεστησάμεθα | χρόνῳ 
ind ^ 3 ~ ~ ~ 
Ὁ κεκμηκοΐαν αὖθις ἀνανεώσασθαι. ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἡ τοῦ καιροῦ κακία κατὰ ῥοῦν 
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Λατῖνος 44.23; 60.16. 
Λεσβικός 5.20. 
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Λέσβος 67.2, 9. 

AobxouAoc, Roman general 65.22. 

Avatoc, gladiator 6.54. 

Λυδός, Lydian 42.3. 

Λύσιππος, αποϊοπῦ sculptor 66.22, 
24. 


Μάγγανα, monastery in Constanti- 
nople 3.20; 67.12. 

Max&ptoc, monk (?) 52.40. 

(Max&otoc», metropolitan of Ankara 
68.1; 64.1; 65.1; 66.1. 

(Μανουὴλ Κομνηνός», Μαπαοὶ Κοτι- 


nenos, emperor of Trebizond 
53.1. 

Μανουήλ, 5606 Πόδος, 'Ῥαούλ, Xov- 
σολωρᾶς. 


«Μαρία», Virgin Mary 39.32; 
57.13, 16; 61.12, 15. 

«Μεχεμέτ», Sultan Mechmet I 68.202. 

Modca: (myth.) 4.9; 34.23; 39.2; 
44.72; 46.6; 52.28. 

Movoot, Bulgarians 16.17. 

Modcuc9, Muhammed 31.70, 85, 
95. 


Netaoc, Nile River 67.10. 


Νεοκαισαρίτης, unidentified 8.5. 
Néotop (Iliad) 41.15. 


15.27. 


Ξενοφῶν 


᾿Οδυσσεύς 19.9; «40.5». 

Ὅμηρος 32.16; 50.43. 

"Oegeóc (myth.) 9.34; 34.17; 
44.62. 

(Οὐρβάνος», Pope Urban VI 8.18. 


(Παγιαζίτης», ϑα]ῦβη Βα]άπίᾷ 16,54, 
62, 75, 99; 19.32, 35; 29.17. 
33.36, 





Παίονες 6.26. 

Παῦλος, apostle 
67.172. 

IIet«C&c, Turkish ruler 16.55. 

Πέλοψ: Ἡ τοῦ Πέλοπος, Ῥεἱοροηπθειας 
9.29; 13.8; 51.11; 68 passim. 

Πέρσος, Turk 14.27; 16.15; 44.23. 

«Πέτρος», apostle 67.277. 

Ἠλάτων 3.2, (18, 24»; (4.2»; 
14.28; 26.8; 39.14; 45.58, 76; 
52.13; 68.54. 

IDXo9coc (Aristophanes) 19.33. 

Iló9oc, correspondent of Manuel 
I. 

Iló9oc, Ma«vov?, correspondent of 
Manuel 35.1; 42.1. 

Πομπήϊος, Pompey 16.46; city of 
16.42. 

Ποσειδῶν (πιγὐῃ.) 3.42. 

Ποτάμης, correspondent of Manuel 
47.1. 


31.66, 81, 83; 


Ῥαούλ, Μανουήλ, ο[βοία] in Cyprus 
32.1. 

‘Pédtot, Rhodians 4.12; 12.8. 

‘Pwuatot, Byzantines 9.37; 14.10; 
16.23; 45.221; ancient Romans 
16.46; 65.22. 


Σατᾶν $1.70. 

2εβαστεία 16.60. 

Σειρῆνες (myth.) 14.14. 

(Σιγισμοῦντος», King Sigismund of 
Hungary 31.2—15. 

ZuxeMxóc vop9uóc 20.15; 35.22. 

«Σίμων», protos of Mount Athos 
57.2. 


Σινώπη 16.50, 56, 58, 60. 

Lnaodvoc, «Δημήτριος», 
official 49.7-17. 

Σκύϑαι 14.10; 17.61; 18.17, 19; 
20.12. 

Σκύλλα 35.23; 68.6. 


imperial 


———————— A, ιμιρτὰι 


ong i ie a 
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Dorowdy (bibl.) 29.11; 67.74. 

Σουΐδας, dictionary 4.8, 14. 

(Σουλεϊμάνης», Turkish emir 
57.8—11. 

Xmevráone, Turkish ruler 16.59. 

X«woiyopoc (myth.) 30.34. 


Τιμόθεος, ancient musician $4.16. 

«Τοῦρκον, 6.52; 12.9%; 14.12, 27; 
16.15, 18; 19.9; 29.15; 31.38, 47, 
62, 65, 68, 82; 37.19; 55,20; 
67.22; 68.59, 77, 105, 108, 157, 
204, 213. 

Τραπεζοῦς 53.1. 

TorBadrrot, Serbians 16.17. 

To.Bdane, official in Morea 9.1. 

Tuyn, fortune personified 19.33. 


10.5; 52.12. 
50.38. 


Φαῖδρος (Ρ]αζο) 
Φειδίας, ancient sculptor 


Φραγγόπουλος, correspondent of 


Manuel 24.1. 


Dovč, Phrygia 20.11. 


Χάρυβδις 35.22; 58.7. 
Χρεμύλος (Aristophanes) 65.13. 


4 
Χριστιανοί 


95.16; 31.14, «41», 13, 
111. 


Χριστός (6.155; 6.44; (8.15, 18, 


19»; 16.19; (21.95; 31. (53, 565, 
πο, (91, 1145; «35.90»; (40.75; 
441.41»; (87.125; 67.<267-73), 
275. 


Χρυσολωρᾶς, Δημήτριος 33.1; 41.1, 


14; 43.1; 44.1; 45.226; 46.1; 
47.11; 48.1; 50.1; 61.1. 
«Ἀρυσολωρᾶς, Ἰωάννης»; 56.25-32. 
Χρυσολωρᾶς, Μανουήλ 37.1; 38.1; 
49.1; 55.1; 56.1. 
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ἀβίωτος ὁ βίος 3.19. 

&ytoc, saint 67.266, 330; (of em- 
press) 1.1; (of despot) 13.1. 
&ov, commander (Bajazid) 16.54. 

ἀδελφή (οἵ letters) 9.43; 15.22. 

&SeAgiBoUg (nephew of Manuel Chry- 
soloras) 56.25. 

ἀδελφός 68.128; (Theodore, brother 
of Manuel) 9.30; 13.1, 34; 56.2, 
13; 60.3; (Abel, brother of Cain) 
68.132. 

Αἰϑίοψ Aeuxóg (proverb) 15.25. 

ἀκίχητα μὴ διώκειν 16.87. 


&xpoc &oy ov (King Henry IV) 58.12. 

&XAo8«mh^, foreign land 44.42. 

ἀλλοτρία, foreign land 30.16, 18; 
32.36; 62.17. 

ἅλς: ἀρχὴ τῶν dAdy, supervision οἱ 
the salt works 8.6. 


ἀμαϑεῖς (Moslems) 81.88. 


ἁμαρτία 1.3ΡΡ.; 6.19, 21; 31.32, 
55; 67.151, 160, 322. 
ἀμπελών 68.63. 


ἁμητῆρ 2.12. 

ἀμυνόμενοι 449. | | 

&vkyvocic, (Latin) liturgical reading 
30.38. 

ἀνάγυρον κινεῖν 

ἀνῆρ (Chrysostom) 25.7, 17; (for- 
mer emperors) 48.21; (John 
Chrysoloras) 56.27; (Kananos) 
13.10; (Plato) 3.2; 4.2, 5; (King 
Sigismund) 31.13; (Theodore Pa- 
laeologus) 56.8; (Western Euro- 
peans) 37.5. 

ἄνβρακες οἱ Φησαυροί 38.14; 53.12. 

ğvðporoç (servant of Asanes) 20.16; 
(Suleyman) 57.10. 


30.61. 
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_ dvttyptotog (Muhammed) 31.95. 

ἄνω ποταμῶν 6.51; 19.24; 57.8. 

&ruotog (Moslem) 81.68; (pagan) 
25.8. 

ἀποδημία 15.17. 

donc (of Albanians) 

ἀπόστολος 67.265. 

ἀπὸ βαλβίδος 41.2. 

ἀπὸ γραμμῆς 45.14. 

ἀργύριον, οοἵπ 18.30. 

ἅρμα 2.app.; 45.172. 

ἀρχόμενοι, subjects 32.18. 

ἄρχων 68.39; (King Henry IV) 
38.20; 55.12; (Manuel IT) 44.55; 
(Turks) 16.60, 99. 

ἀσεβεῖς 51.47, 62, 65. 

éotv (Thessalonica) 45.162. 

ἀττικίζω 32.9. 

αὐτομολεῖν 30.17. 

αὐτόμολος 30.31. 

αὐτόχειρ, suicide 


68.108. 


67.293, 301. 


βάρβαρος 16.54: 81.88; 52.35; 
68.69. 
βαρβαροῦν 52.835. 


βασίλεια, palace 

βασιλεύς (ομτπ V) 12.4, 9, 13, 20; 
(John VI) 1.20; (John VII) 46. 
219; (Manuel IT) 17.13; 62.app.; 
(of Trebizond) 53.1; (predecessors) 
2.app.; 48.21. 

βασιλεύειν 4.10. 

βασιλικός 13.6; 59.2. 

βασίλισσα τῶν ὡρῶν, βρτίηρ 
218. 

βιβλίον 10.5, 13; 43.18; 
53.2; 56.22; 60.2; 68.10. 

βουκόλια 68.67. 

βουλευτήριον 45.20. 


59.2; 57.3. 


45.176, 


44.33; 


Padepa: οἱ ὑπὲρ τὰ r. 


90.24. 


νήσους 
οἰκοῦσι 


ante ,.. 


vévog (Byzantines) 12.13; 31.37; 
39.22; 40.4; 44.54; (human race) 
67.167. 

γέρων 2.16; 44.14, 74; 45.98, 107; 
(Jonas) 67.156; (Plato) 3.18. 

γλαῦξ ἐς ᾿Αϑήνας 4.9. 

ypapy, indictment 10.2; 62.23; 
γράφειν y. 67.39. 


δέλτος 4.18. 

déorowa (empress) 1.1; 23.2. 

δεσπότης (Christ) 8.19; (Asanes) 
20.18; (King of Cyprus) 32.20, 
27; (despot Theodore I) 13.1; 
(Theodore II) 68.150, 153; (Ma- 
nuel II or Kalopheros) 49.11. 

δευτέρα οἰκουμένη, Great Britain 
38.21. 

δεύτερος πλοῦς 16.39; 24.9; 29.3. 

δημιουργός, God 1.28; 12.12; 67. 
180. 

dStaxovoc, civil servant 49.11. 


διάλεκτος (Latin?) 31.11; 32.12; 
37.4. 

διάλογος (περὶ γάμου) 62.9. 

διδάσκαλος 28.18; 45.7, 8, 12, 26, 


47, 115, 209; (church fathers) 67, 
321; (Thomas Aquinas) 30.40; 
κοινοὶ δ. (classical authors) 50.22. 

δικαζόµενοι 44.9. 

δικάζοντες 44.9. 

δόγμα, 16015103 13.20; 43.11; theo- 
logical doctrine 52.31. 

δόρυ 43.12. 

δοῦλος 4.19, 20; 31.91. 

δρέπανον 2.18. 

δρῦς 67.140, 142, 144, 147. 


δυνάστης, Western ruler 41.29. 

ἔθνος 17.18; 69.1]; (Byzantines 
or Turks) 12.9; (Turks) 16.18; 
(Jews) 67.271. 

ἐλευθερία 4.20. 

ἐλεύθερος 4.31. 
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HZwev Adyou, Secular topics 67.193. 

ἐπιστολιμαῖος 67.1. 

imwiotoc, funeral oration 56.2. 

ἐπίτροπος τοῦ Σωτῆρος (ρορ6) 8.17. 

ἐσθλὰ ἀπ᾽ ἐσθλῶν 34.3; 49.4. 

ἑσπέρια μέρη, Ὑορίοτη Europe 
41.12. : 


éxaigog (Demosthenes) 62.12; (Pla- 
to) 14.28; (unidentified) 34.2. 

éryolat, north winds 67.10. 

εὐχτήριον, οπαροὶ 57.20. 

εὐμήχανον τὸ πιεζόμενον 8.41. 

εὐσεβεῖν, Ὀ6 οτυποᾶος 52.32. 

ἐχϑρός 6.14, 54; 13.13; 18.16; 
48.3; 67.102; (Turks) 14.12; 
31.54; 33.36; 55.20, 24; 67.22, 
26; 68.59, 77, 105, 108, 157. 


ἠθοποιία 46.2. 

ἠλίβατος 16.4. 

jvloyos =67.96; (John VIZ) 45.172. 

ἥρωες 13.7; 46.9. 

ἧττα (of an imperfect composition) 
11.16, 20. 


ϑέατρον 9.7; 27.2; 28.19. 

Setov, tó (the Byzantine Church) 
30.17. 

ϑεομήτωρ, mother of God 39.32; 
57.16; 61.12. 

Jeoutcetc (Turks) 31.82. 

Seondcuoe (David) 31.52. . 

θεραπεία, pastoral care: οἱ τὰ τῆς 
9. ἐφεῖται δρᾶν (bishops) 30.45. 

he 60.10, 14; (Sultan Mechmet) 
68.202. 

ϑήρα 82.13; 43.12; 45.94, 194. 

θήριον 19.5; 43.9; 45.188; 50.7; 
59.16; 67.93; 68.84. 

θρόνος τοῦ κρίνειν 15.34. 

ϑυγατήρ (οἳ Μαπποὶ) 27.16. 


ἰατρός 1.20; 12.5; 44.20; 6 i. (Hip- 
pocrates) 68.137. 

ἱερεύς (τῶν HMepo&v) (Moslem reli- 
gious leader) 16.15. 

ἱερομοναχός 68.1. 

ἱππικὴ μάϑησις 48.4. 

ἵππος 9.65Ρ.; 183.81; 14.20; 18. 
26-28, 30-33; 26.2, 6, 10; 48.2, 
11, 13, 24, 28; 45.163, 178; 67.95. 

ἱστορία 6.30. 

ἱστορικός 19.7. 

ἰσχάδες Λεσβικαί 5.20. 

ἰχδῦς 45.193; 67.145. 

ἰωνιά 46.182. 


κάϑεδρα 45.92, 120. 
καρκίνος 66.4. 
κενὴ μακαρία 53.11; 55.5. 
κῆποι Μουσῶν 14.9; 34.23. 
xirra 45.197. 
κοινὰ πράγματα, 
43.14; 44.30. 
κοινὰ τὰ τῶν φίλων 54.3. 
χοιναὶ ἐννοῖαι 17.19; 33.26. 
κοινοὶ διδάσκαλοι (ο]αβ5108} authors) 
50.22. 
κολοχύντη 67.154, 158. 
κορυφαῖος (St. Peter) 67.277. 
κόττυφος πη πο 
xodcoc (of empress) 1.24. 
ed 12.12; (ruler) 57.4 
κριθαί 18.22, 99, 81. 
κρινωνιά Id 
vg 17.1; 48.17. 
BE &(God) 30.20; (Christ) 31.91. 
18.17; 43.10. | 
(Aristophanes) 19.32. 


common weal 


χύων 
? t 
χω μικος, ο 


λαμπρότατος (king of Cyprus) 
“92 11, 35; (king of England) 
38.26; (king of France) 37.11. 
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λειποτάκτης 46.29. 

λειποταξίου γραφή 62.23. 

λειτουργία, Ῥαβ]ίο service 15.6. 

λῃστής 20.14; 44.43; 45.174. 

λιμήν 18.13, 24; 16.93; 31.2, 34; 
38.29; 68.35. 

λόγια 35.4; (scripture) 25.18. 

Aoytorhs, financial official 49.13. 

λοιμός 20.19. 

λύχος 68.157; λύκου πτερά (ῬτοΥ- 
erb) 16.24; 18.22. 


μαγνῆτις 45.116. 

uaSytat (Dominicans) 80.41. 

μανία 57.11; 68.80, 211. 

uavixdc, vehement 3.28; 13.16; 
45.63. 

ugpioxdàxoc, marshal 41.25. 

μαυλωνᾶς (title of Moslem religious 
leader) 16.15. 

μάχαιρα 16.14. 

µεγάλη πόλις (Constantinople) 
67.19. 

μέγας χαρτοφύλαξ 84.1. 

μεσῖτις, intermediary (Virgin Mary) 
57.16. 

μηδὲν ἱερόν 67.116. 

μηδὲν ὑγιές 31.74. 

untye (of Christ) 57.13; (of Manuel) 
1.1; 23.2. 

μητήρ ῥητόρων (Τποββα]οπίοα) 45.88. 

μητροπολίτης 57.1. 

uyyavy, siege engine 58.9. 

uta, flea 50.44. 


μοναχός 3.7; 44.24. 

μουσεῖον 45.20. 

μῦθος 3.43; 4.183. 

uvotaywyos (Muhammed) 31.85. 
μυστήρια, liturgical rites 30.38. 


ναυάγιον 08.28. 
ναῦς 3.41; 16.90; 33.29; 38.42; 
45.174; 68.27, 29, 32. 





νέος, youth — 27.14; 45.9, 28, 677, 99. 


vicog 30.24; (Lesbos) 
νόμισμα 14.23; 36.5. 
vouos, law 6.11; 45.26, 69, 221; 
(of God) 67.302; (of letter writ- 
ing) 11.22; 16.67; 31.107; 34.9; 
38.36; (norm, rule of life) 2.25; 
36.20; 52.9; 56.10, 13; 07.48. 
νοσεῖν ὁ καιρός 3.31. 
νόσηµα 16.77; 31.26; 55.10; 57.19. 
voooc 2.11, 15; 12.5; 16.65, 80; 
22.8; 29.2; 31.5; 44.21. 
νυχτομαχία 33.40. 


67.4, 6. 


ξένος $2.26; 44.24; 68.102. 
ξίφος 16.11. 


ὁ duvduevos omCew (Christ) 57.12. 

ὁδηγὸς THs dAndetag (religious teach- 
er) 67.320. 

οἰκέτης 90.9. 

οἰκίσκον 62.3. 

οἶχος 44.7, 11. 

οἰκουμένη 931.28; 38.21. 

οἶνος 16.100. 

ὅπλα 183.3; 14.20; 19.4; 32.12; 
41.32; 43.9; 51.14. 

ὁπλίτης 38.41. 

dovic 45.197; 67.147. 

ὅσιος 45.62; 67.34; 68.1. 

οὐδὲν ἱερόν 49.28. 

οὐδὲν ὑγιές 28.7; 67.116. 


πάθος: ἀνύμνουν τά πάθη 
of Christ, Stabat mater?) 30.28. 
mauselw (education, training) 1.13; 
45.60, 94, 138; 52.31; (chastise- 
ment) 67.35,123, 161, 162, 165. 
παῖδες τῶν ἰατρῶν, Ρ]γβιοίαης 1.19. 
παίδευσις 16.70; 67.151. 


(passion. 


rr ae TI 
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modi, pleasantry, humor 2.6; 43. 
33; 45.138; 50.5; 67.41-106. 
παίζω, engage in pleasantries, jest 
9.9, 11; 10.4, 6, 7; 33.39; 43.23; 
45.228; 50.34; 67.37, 65, 76, 91, 
103, 107. 
παῖς (Christ) 31.53; maidec (writ- 
ings) 6.7; 9.15; 44.86; 54.2. 
παλινῳδίαν ἄδειν, retract 30.34; 
31.22, 101; 68.169. 
mav&pouog; (Virgin Mary) 61.15. 
παντουργός: χεῖρ π. (οἱ ἄοά) 68.194. 
nardéc, priest 39.1; 40.1; 51.1; 54.1. 
mémmoc (teacher of rhetoric) 9.6. 
narne 46.91; (author) 9.16; 15.23; 
(teacher) 45.47; (God) 31.53, 57; 
(John VI) 1.20; (Manuel II) 33. 
36; (treatise of Chrysostom) 95.8; 
λόγων π. (Ογἁοποβ) 62.2; πνευμα- 
τικὸς π. 68.1. 
πατριάρχης 51.2; 54.app. 
natolg (Byzantine Empire) 12.18, 
26; 17.25; 19.28; 37.18; 49.11; 
55.33; 62.17; (Constantinople) 13. 
5; 44.45; (Thessalonica) 3.19; 6.6, 
22. 45.61, 69; 607.22; m. xotvf, 
(foreign lands) 90.16. 
πεδίον 16.8, 93; 49.8; 48.26; 46.181; 
68.71. 
πέλαγος 3.19; 13.23; 31.2; 44.42; 
03.6; 67.58; 08.28; 
16.90, 91; 31.108; 33.28. 
πέτρας σπείρειν — 8.8. 
πηγαὶ ἀένναο. 68.200. 
πίστις (Christian) 31.76; 
xtotol (Christians) 31.48. 
πλάνης πειρᾶν (πεῖραν) 


ποίμνια 68.67. 


πολέμιος 1.18; 18.14, 21; 19.35; 
20.15; 99.15; 37.19; 43.12; rm. 


Sho (sultan Mechmet I) 68.202. 


πόλεμος 14.19; 19.4; 48.9; 45.225; 


58.10; 67.19, 20. 


π. λόγων 


37.15; 
55.20; 67.22; (Moslem) 31.68, 74. 


13.9; 16.53. 


πολιορκεῖν 18.35; 29.14. 
πόλις 9.29; 16.25-27, 30, 34; 
17.18; 18.35; (Ankara) 20.11; 


(Constantinople) 20.8, 20; 37.13; 
42.8; 67.12, 19; (Thessalonica) 
6.48; 11.15; 48.25; 45.83, 168, 
169, 219, 222; (in Morea) 68.59; 
(Pompeiopolis) 16.46, 49. 

πολίτης 44.24; (of Thessalonica) 
4.11; 11.13; 45.61, 219. 

πολύπους 12.19. 

πορϑμός (Συκελικός) 20.16; 35.22. 

moppupoyewntos (Despot Theodore I) 
13.1. 

ποταμός 6.51; 16.2, 44; 18.6; 
44.43; 46.177 ; 67.219. 

πνευματικὸς πατήρ 68.1. 

πόα 18.25. 

πρεσβεία 8.17, 18. 

πρεσβεύς 41.24. 

mooyovor (ancestors of Byzantines) 
19.41; 44.32; 46.90. 

πρόνοια (divine) 67.87; (imperial) 
13.5. 

προπάτωρ (of Moslems, Ismael) 
31.89. 

προφήτης 67.265; (Jonas) 67.160, 
163; (Muhammed) 31.71, το, 

πρωτέκδικος 34.1. 

πρῶτος (οἱ Μοπηῦ Athos) 57.2. 


πρωτοσεβαστός 3.1. 


bhé, king (of Cyprus) 32.11, 35; 
(of England) 38.20; (of France) 
37.11; 41.27; (of Hungary) 31.2. 

ῥητορεία 4.30. 

ῥήτωρ 9.8; 14.8; 32.6; 34.18, 19; 
45.6, 27, 83; 67.140; 66. (De- 
mosthenes) 30.58; 68.41. 

ῥοδωνιά 45.182. 


σατράπης (Turkish leader) 16.55; 
99.17; 68.205. 
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σκάφος 16.90. 

σχηνήη 93.22; 67.5, 141; 68.109. 

σκηνίδιον 19.19. 

σκορπίον 6.55. 

σοφία 3.5; 95.4; 28.7; 31.106; 
36.9; 47.9; τοῦ κόσμου 3.8. 
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χωρίς: 1.9--10 

ἐν τῷ τεταράχϑαι τοὺς λογισμοὺς 
ἀνάγκη τυφλοῦσϑαι: 19.26--2Τ 

εὐμήχανον ἅπαν τὸ πιεζόμενον: 8.41 

φασί τινα τῶν ἐν ἀγροῖς τὴν οἴκησιν 
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52.2—4 


IV: INCIPITS 
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Αἴρεσιν πάλαι διὰ χρησμοῦ 1 
᾿Αχούω ἵππον εὐγενῆ σοι. 43 


5 5 5 \ ~ 
Λλλ᾽ εἰ καὶ ἐν τοῖς ὀφείλουσιν 


3 3 Yt M 

Αλλ᾽ οἷς μὲν τῶν φίλων 14 
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λλα συ μὲν τοιοῦτος οἷος 19 

M 6 ha 2 oo 

Αντικρύς ἐστι πρὸς ἀνδρός 17 

7 2a 7 

Ἆρα εἰληφέναι πιστεύσεις 19 
uA A t > f 

Αὐτὸς σὴν χάριν ἀνέγνων 23 
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Βασιλικὸν καὶ τοῦτ᾽ εἶναι. 59 
Γέγονε τὸ βιβλίον τουτί 00 

[ἣν μὲν πολλὴν ἐπανῆλϑε 10 
Λιπλῶς ἐψεύσω καλοκἀγαθίαν 64 
᾿Εγὼ καὶ ὅτι σου τὰ πρίν 66 
᾿Εγὼ τὸν χρυσοῦν τὴν γλῶτταν 25 
Εἰ δὲ καὶ παίζων μᾶλλον 2 


᾿Εμοὶ δὲ πλῆϑος πραγμάτων 44 
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"Εοικας δι᾽ ὧν καὶ Θουκυδίδου 28 

᾿Επαινεῖν σε τῆς ἠθοποιίας 46 

᾿Επήνουν ἄν σοι τὰ γεγραμμένα. 47 

Ἐπὶ τοσούτων σοι τὴν ἐπιστολήν 9 

Ἔφησθ᾽ ὡς οἶσθα καὶ λίαν ὅ 

Ἡγοῦμαί σε δεξάμενον 38 

"Ἠχε διὰ χρόνου κομίζων 34 

χει σοι τὰ εἰωθότα λόγοι 62 

"Ἦκεν ἡμῖν ἡ ἐπιστολή 10 

"Ἥσϑην τὴν ἐπιστολὴν ἀναγνούς 32 

Θαυμάσιόν τι πάθος χαί 15 

Θέρους ἀκμὴ καὶ ἡμεῖς ΟἿ 

Καὶ λακωνικὴν τὴν ἐπιστολήν 24 

Καί σε μὴ ἂν δακρύων 21 

Μὴ συχοφάντει γεγηρακώς 48 

‘O λόγος οὗτος παῖς ἀμφοτέροις 54 

Ὃ φιλῶν ἐζήτεις ἔχεις ὃ 

Ὁ χρηστὸς οὑτοσὶ Κανανός 19 

Οἷα οἷος πέπονϑεν ἀνήρ 4 

Οἶδα βραδύτερον τῶν ὑμετέρων 68 

Οἶδα ὅτι σε εὐφραίνει 40 

Οἶδα ὡς ἐϑαύμασας 20 

Οἷς ἐν βασιλείοις οὔκ ċott 57 

Ὅτε τοῦτο τὸ βιβλίον ἐπήγγελλες 
53 

Οὐ δεῖν σε οἶμαι νομίζειν 7 

Οὐδὲν πλέον παρὰ τοῦ γράμματος 32 


Οὐκ ἔφθης εἰς τὸ πέλαγος 51 

Πάνυ σοι καλὰ τὰ ἐπεσταλμένα 42 

Παρὰ μὲν τῶν οὐκ εἰδότων 61 

Πείϑομαι μὴ πολλὰ εἶναί σοι 50 

Πολλάκις ἐβουλόμην σοι γράψα. 8 

Πολλάς σου δεδεγμένος ἐπιστολάς 
99 

Σά τε καὶ τῆς σῆς ψυχῆς 49 

Στέλλω σοι τὸν πρὸς τὸν ἀδελφόν ὅθ 

Σὺ δ᾽ ὅτι μὲν φρονεῖς 58 

Σὺ δὲ καὶ ἀπὸ βαλβίδος 41 

Σὺ δὲ καὶ τὸ μελιττῶν 86 

Σὺ μὲν ἐγένου μοι φίλος 51 


Σὺ μὲν τὸν οἰχόμενον ἵππον 36 


Σὺ μὲν τὸν σὸν ἐρώμενον 29 
Συκοφάντας μὲν πολλοὺς ὁ βίος 63 
Τὰ εἰρημένα σοι ἐν μιιρῷ 27 

Τὴν ἐπιστολὴν ἀναγνοὺς ἔγνων 80 
Τὴν ἐπιστολὴν δεξάμενος μέν Bb 
Τὴν καλὴν ἐπιστολὴν ἀναγνούς 33 
Τὴν περὶ πενίαν ῥηθεῖσαν 8 

Τί σε τὸ πεῖϑον ἀναισχυντεῖν Οὔ 
Τὸ μὲν λέγειν ἰσχύειν 11 

Τὸ μὲν παρενεγκεῖν σε ϐ 

Τῷ μὲν οὖν ᾿Εργίνῳ φασίν 46 
Φασί τινα τῶν ἐν ἀγροῖς 52 

Ὧν μὲν σύ γε ἐρᾷς 15 


V: CHRONOLOGY 


1371-1373 ? 5 
1365-June 1383 1 
1373-1390 2 
1382-1383, winter 3 
1383, spring-summer 4 
1383, fall 11 
1385, spring δ 
1383-1387 679 10 
1387, summer 67 
1389, fall-1390, April 12 
1390, fall 13 
1391, summer 14 


1391, fall 15 

1391, winter 16 17 18 19 20 
21 

1392-1396 22 23 


1392-1396 ? 94 25 26 27 28 


1394-1396 29 
1396, summer-fall 30 
1396, October 31 
1396, fall 62 
1396-1397 32 
1397 33 
1397-1399 34 35 (2) 
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1397-1398 36 1409, summer 65 
1400, summer 37 1409, July 66 
1401, January-February 38 1409 55 
1401, spring-summer 39 40 41 1409-1410 54 
1401 42 1409, December-1410, January 56 
1403-1408 43 44 45 46 47 1411 57 

48 1414, summer 58 
1407-1408 49 50 1414, summer-fall? 59 
1408, summer-fall 51 1416 68 
1408-1410 2 52 53 1417, summer 60 
1408, summer-1409, summer 63 1417 61 
1409, spring-summer 64 
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Acacius, 28 note 1 
Acciajuoli, Bartolomea, lii 

— Nerio, lii 

Achaia, 168 note 1 

Acindynus, xxviii 

adelphaton, xxxi note 24, xxxviii 

adnoumiastes, 23 note 3 

Adrianople, xlii note 73 

Aegean, 10 note 2, 34 

Akapniou, monastery, xlii 

Albanians (Illyrians), xix, liii, 42, 48 
note 3, 210 

Alexander the Great, 94 note 3, 96 
note 3, 166 

Alexandria, lix 

Alexis, lx (see also lagoup, Apocaucus) 

Alexius Comnenus, emperor of Trebi- 
zond, xlviu 

Amunisus, 44 

Anatolia (see Asia Minor) 

Anconitanus, Petrus, xxv 

Andiocho, Angelo, lv note 112 

Andrew (see Asanes) 

Andronicus IV Palaeologus, emperor, 
Xili-XV, xxxix, xlv, xlix, 1, lii, liii, 
205 note 4 

Andronicus Palaeologus, despot, xvi 


Andronicus (see Asanes, Iagaris) 
Anemas Tower, xiv, lii 
Angelos, li 
Ankara, xv, xvii. liv, 60, 62 note 1, 
114 note 1 
Anna Philanthropena, empress of 
Trebizond, xlviii 
Anne of Savoy, empress, xxxii, li 
Antiochos, lv, 116 
Antiochos, Demetrius, lv note 112 
Antony, patriarch, xxviii, liii 
Aphthonius of Antioch, xviii 
Apocaucus, Alexis, xxxii 
Apollonius Dyscolus, xviii 
Aquinas, Thomas, xxxv, xxxviii, 76, 
78 note 1 
archon, xxxv note 39, lvi note 118, 
lx note 126, 156 note 1, 182 note 1 
Aristophanes, 58 
Arkla, island in Bosporos, 186, 204 
note 3 
Asanes, Andrew, xxiii, xxiv 
— Andronicus, xxvii 
— Constantine, xxvii, xxviii, 54, 60, 
74, 78 note 1 
— Isaac, xxvii 
— John, xxvii 
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— Manuel Raoul, xxvii 

Ascoli, Antonio d', 153 note 2 

Asia Minor, xv, xxi, 6 note 1, 36, 38 
note 1, 40, 42, 48 note 1, 49 note 10, 
52-58, 62 

Athenodoros, 1, 225 

Athens, 12 

Athos, Mount, xxiv, xxxviii, xl, xlvi 
xlix, liv, lv, 10 note 1, 160, 162 
note 1, 206, 218 note 1 

Aurispa, Giovanni, lvii 


Babylon, lix 

Baghdad, lix note 125 

Bajezid, Turkish emir, xv—xvil, Xxili, 
xxxiv, xlviii, 38 note 1, 46—50, 58, 
74 note 3, 92 note 1, 114 note 1, 
162 note 1, 223 

Balsamon, Demetrius, xxix 

— Manuel, xxix, lvi 

— Michael, xxix, xxx, lvi, 94 

Barbari, Francesco, 168 note 3 

Barlaam, xxvii 

Berroia, xxxviii 

Bessarion, cardinal, 153 note 2 

Bologna, xxxvi, lvi 

Boniface IX, pope, 106 note 1 

Boucicaut, Jean le Meingre, marshal, 
xv, 108, 110 note 1 

Boullotes, xxxiv, 222, 223 

Bosporos, 204 note 3 

Branas, lx note 126 

Brescia, lviii note 124 

Britons, 106 

Brusa, xiv, 32 note 1, 204 note 1 

Bryennios, Joseph, xxxi, xli note 63, 
li, lvii 

Bryennius, l, 226 

Bulgarians (Mysoi), xxvii, 42, 48 
note 3 

Burgundy, xliv 


Cabasilas, Neil, xxx, xxxv, xxxvii 
— Nicholas Chamaétos, xii, xiv, 


xxiii, XXx—xxxiv, XXXVlli, xlvi, 16, 
20, 40, 186—204, 205 note 14, 221 
Cadiz, 76 
Cairo, lix note 125 
C'alecas, Manuel, xxviii, xxxvi, XXXIX, 
lii, liii, lvii, 74—78, 88 note 1 
Camaldolese, lvii 
Cantacuzena (see Helena, Theodora) 
Cantacuzenus, Theodore, 1, 226 
Cantacuzenus (see John, Manuel, 
Matthew) 
Catalonia, 156 note l 
Cataracts (of Nile), 16 
Celts, 16 
Chalcedon, xlii 
Chamaétos (see Cabasilas) 
Charles VI, king of France, 100, 108, 
156 note 1 
chartophylax, xxix, lvi, 94 
Chilandari, monastery, xl note 60 
Chora, monastery, xlii 
Chortasmenos, John, xxix, XXXlv— 
xxxvi 
Choumnos, Macarius, xlii, xliii 
Chrysoberges, Maximos, lvii 
chrysobull, liv 
Chrysoloras, Demetrius, xxxiv, XXXV, 
1, i, 90, 99, 108, 113, 116, 132, 
135-38, 142, 153 note 2, 170, 226 
— John, xxxvi, xliv, lvi, 158, 160 
note 1, 168 note 1 
— Manuel, xxxiv-xxxvli, XXXlX, 
xliv, xlv, lvi-lviii, 98, 100, 140, 154— 
58, 168 note 2 
Chrysopolis, lix note 128 
Chrysostom, St. John, 66, 68 
Comnenus (see Manuel III, Alexius) 
Constance, xxxvii, xliv, 157 note 2 
Constantine XI Palaeologus, em- 
peror, lvi note 115 
Constantine (see Asanes, Ivankos) 
Constantinople, passim 
Corinth, Isthmus of, xvi, 208, 212, 
216, 218 note 1 
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Crete, xxxix, lvii, 98 note 1, 172 note 1 

Cydones, Demetrius, xii, xix, xxvi, 
xxvii, xxxii, xxxv-xl, xlv, xlvii, 
]-Hi, lvii, 4 note 1, 6, 10—14, 20, 
29 note 1, 26—36, 42, 49 note 16, 
ὅθ, 58, 62—68, 72, 78—80, 86 note 1, 
98, 157 note 1, 172, 204 note 1, 
205 note 12, 227 

— Prochoros, xxxviii 

Cyprus, li, lii, lvii, 86, 88 note 1, 172 
note 1 


Damian, monk, xl, 206, 218 note 1 

David, monk, xl, 206, 218 note 1 

Demetrius, St., 18, 20 note 4 

Demetrius (see Antiochos, Balsamon, 
Chrysoloras, Cydones, Frangopou- 
los, Skaranos) 

Demosthenes, xv1ii, 30 note 1, 38, 90, 
124, 148, 172 note 3, 208 

Denis the Areopagite, xxxvi 

Dionysiou, monastery, xli note 78 

domestic, xxxi, xxxv, lvi 

Dominicans, xxxviii, 76, 78 note | 

Doria, Hilario, 70 note 1 

— Manfredina, lvi 

Dragaš (see Helena) 


ecclesiarch, xxix, xl note 60 

Egypt, lvi note 115, 186 

Eleavourkos, 218 note 1 

Erzerum, 56 note 1, 60 note 4 

Erzincan, 56 note 1, 60 note 4 

Esphigmenou, monastery, xl note 60 

Eugene IV, pope, lvi note 115 

Europe (Western), xxxiv, xxxv, xliv, 
liv, lv, 118, 154 

Kuthymius, patriarch, xl-xli, xhn, 
xlvi note 84, 22 note 1, 104, 106, 
144, 152, 154, 221 

exarch of the Great Church, xxix 
note 11 


Ferdinand J, king of Aragon, 164 
note | 


Ferrara, xlv 

Florence, xxix, xxxvi, xlv, lvi, lvii 

France, xv, xxxiv, lv, 86 note 1, 98, 
114 note 1 

Francesco II Gattilusio, ruler, xliv, 
204 note 1 

Frangopoulos, xli, xlii, 66 

Frangopoulos, Demetrius, xlii note 73 

— George, xlii note 73 

— John, xli, xlii 

— Leo, xlii note 72 

— Manuel, xli, xli 

— Nicholas, xlii note 72 


Gabriel, bishop of Thessalonica, xlii, 
xliii, lv, 148, 160, 162 note 1 

Galata, xiv, xlv, lu, lix, lx 

Gattilusio, Giorgio, xvi, xliv, lx, 164, 
166 (see also Francesco) 

Gemistos, 1, 225 

general, xlii 

Genoa (Genoese), xiv, xlix, 1, li, lvi, 
110 note 1, 114 note 1 

George (see Frangopoulos, Gattilusio, 
Plethon, Scholarios, Skaranos) 

George, St., monastery, xxxi, XXxviii, 
1l note 3 

Glabas (see Isidore) 

Golden Gate, lix note 125 

Goudeles, xlvi 

Great Britain, lv, 102 

Grevenon, xli 

Guarini, Guarino del, xxxvi, xxxvii, 
xliv, xlv, lvi, Ivi, 166 


Halys, river, 44, 56 note 1, 60 

Helena Cantacuzena, empress, xiii, 
xxvii, xxxvii, xlv, lii, 2, 4 notes 1 
and 3, 64, 172, 174 note 2 

Helena Dragaš, empress, xv 

Henry IV, king of England, 102, 104 
note 1, 154, 156 note 1 

Hermogenes of Tarsus, xviii 

Herodian, xviii 
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higoumenos, xl note 60 

Hippocrates, 212 

Holobolos, xxviii, lv 

Homer, xviii, 90 note 16, 88, 144 

Hospitallers, Knights, xv, 86 note 1 

Hungary, xiii, xv, lvi, 86 note 1, 156 
note 1 

Hypomone (religious name of Helena 
Cantacuzena) 


Tagaris, lvi, 94 | 

Iagaris, Andronicus, lvi note 115 

— Manuel Palaeologus, lvi note 115 

— Mark Palaeologus, lvi 

Tagoup, Alexis, xiii note 2, xvil, xxiii, 
xxiv 

Iberia, lvi note 115 

Illyrians (see Albanians) | 

Innocent VII, pope, xxxv! 

Irene Asanina, empress, xxvii 

Irene Palaeologina, queen of Bul- 
garia, xxvii 

Isaac (see Asanes) 

Isfendiyar, Turkish ruler, 44, 49 
note 9 

Isidore, bishop of Monemvasia, 160 
note 1 

Isidore Glabas, bishop of Thessalo- 
niea, xliii, xlvi, xlix, 226 

Isocrates, 8 

Italy, xv, xxxvi, xxxvli, xxxix, xliv, 
xlv, lvi, 80, 98, 100, 1114 note l, 
140, 158, 168 note 1, 172 

Ivankos, Constantine, xiii, xlvi, lv, 122 

Iviron, monastery, xlix 


James I de Lusignan. king of Cyprus, 
li, 86, 8&8 

Jean le Meingre (see. Doucicaut) 

Joasaph (religious name of John 
Cantacuzenus) 

John V Palaeologus, emperor, xil, 
ον ἄν, ΧΙ, XXV XXVII, 
xxxlii, XXxlv, xxxviii, XXXIX, xlv- 


liii, 10 note 1, 11 note 3, 30, 32, 38 
note 1, 64 note 1, 202, 993 

John VI Cantacuzenus, emperor, 
XXX, XXX], Xxxiii, xxxvii, xlii note 
73, xlv, xlix, 1, li, lviii note 121, 
2, 4 notes 1 and 3, 223 

John VII Palaeologus, emperor, xv, 
xvi xxxiv, xxxv, xlvii, liv, 32 
note 1, 34 note 2, 36 note 1, 48 
note 3, 92 note 1, 130-34, 146 
note 1, 223 

John VIII Palaeologus, emperor, 
xvi, xvii, xxxvii, xlii, lvi, 70 note 1, 
92 note 1, 168 note 1 

John XXIII, pope, 156 note 1 

John III Asen, king of Bulgaria, 
xxvii 

John Calecas, patriarch, xxxii 

John, xlvi, lx (see also Asanes, 
Chortasmenos, Chrysoloras, Fran- 
gopoulos, Kalopheros, Kananos, 
Pothos) 

Joseph (see Bryennios) 

Justinian, emperor, xvi 


Kakoalexios, lv 

Kallistos, patriarch, liv 

Kalopheros, John Laskaris, XXXVI, 
xlii note 70, lvii, lviii, 140 note 4 

IKananos, lvii, 34, 36 

Kananos, John, lvii 

— Laskaris, lvii 

Karyes, monastery, xl note 60 

Kastamouni, 48 note 1, 49 note 9 

Katadokeinos (Katablatas), xlvi 

Kaukadenos, Doukas, xlviii note 87 

— Theodore, xlvii, xlviii, 70 

Kenchreai, xvi, 218 note ! 

Khairaddin Pasha, 1 

Krokondylis, 218 note 1 

Kyra Martha (see Martha) 


Langosco, Bartholomew de, lviii, lix 
Laskaris (see Kalopheros, Kananos) 
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Latin, 116, 168 ο 

Lavra, monastery, xxxi, XXXVili, xlvi 
note 84 

Lemnos, xiv, XXXIX, xlvi note 84, 
6 note 1, 32 note 1, 204 note 1 

Leontares, 170 note 2 

Lesbos, xiv, xxxix, xliv, 14, 32 note 1, 
78 note 1, 186, 204 note 1 

Libanius, 134 note 2, 144 note 3 

Lombardy, xxxvi 

Lomello, lviii note 124 

London, xv, xxxvi, 100, 104 note 1, 
156 note 1 

Louvre, xvii 

Lucullus, 182 

Lugano, xxxvii 

Lusignan (see James) 

Lyaeus, 18 


Macarius, bishop of Ankara, xxxv, 
xli, xliii, liii, liv, 114 note 1, 174-84 

Macarius, 150 (see also Choumnos) 

Macedonia, xiv 

Mamas, St., monastery, xxxi 

Mangana, xxxi, xxxviii, xxxix, 8, 11 
note 3, 186, 204 note 3 

Manuel II Palaeologus, emperor, 
passim 

Manuel III Comnenus, emperor of 
Trebizond, xlviii, 150 

Manuel Cantacuzenus, despot, xxxi, 
xxxviii, [11 

Manuel (see Asanes, Balsamon, Cale- 
cas, Cantacuzenus, Chrysoloras, 
Frangopoulos, Iagaris, Pothos, 
Raoul, Tyris) 

Margaret, queen of Denmark, 106 
note 1, 114 note 1 

Mark (see Iagaris, Pothos) 

Martha, Kyra, monastery, xlv, 64 
note l 

Martin V, pope, lvi 

Martin I, king of Aragon, 106 note 1, 
110 note 1, 156 note 1 


Matthew  Cantacuzenus, emperor, 
xxxi, XXXVI 

Matthew, bishop of Cyzicus and 
patriarch, xvi, xxix, xh, xliii, xlvi 
note 84, liv, 176 note 1, 184 note 1 

Matthew, bishop of Medeia, xxxv, 
xli, xliii, liii, liv, 176 note 1, 182 
note 1, 184 note 1 

Matthew (religious name of Manuel II 
Palaeologus) 

Maula na, Turkish title, 42, 48 note 1 

Mazaris, xxviii, xlviii, xlix, lv, lviii, 
lx, 164 note 1, 218 note 1 

Mechmed, Turkish emir, xvi, 156 
note 1, 157 note 2, 216 

Menitze, monastery, xl note 60 

mesazon, xxxvii xli, xlvi xlvii, 
114 note 1 

Messalianism, xxxi 

Michael VIII Palaeologus, emperor, 
xxvil 

Michael Palaeologus, despot, lii note 
102 

Michael (see Balsamon) 

Mistra, xli, xlii, 111, Ivi note 115, 4, 
26 note 1, 34, 146 note 1, 158 note 1 

Mohammed, 82, 84 

Mongols, xv, 38 note 2, 49 note 10, 
114 note 1 

Morea, xv, xvi, xli, xlii, li, lu, liv, 
lvi, lvii, lix note 125, 24, 26 note 5, 
34, 140 note 5, 144, 146, 158 note 1, 
164 note 1, 168 note 1, 170 note 1 

Moslem, xiii, xvii, lix note 125, 50 
note 16, 60 note 6 

Mouskaranos, lix, lx 

Mouterizes, xii, 60 note 6 

Murad I, Turkish emir, xiv, xxxiv, l, 
23 note 4, 204 note 1 

Murad II, Turkish emir, xvi, xli, lvi 

Musa, Turkish emir, xvi, 156 note 1, 
157 note 2, 162 note 1 

Mysoi (see Bulgarians) 

Mytilene (see Lesbos) 
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Naillac, Philibert de, 86 note | 

Navarrese, liii 

Negroponte, lv note 112 

Neil (see Cabasilas) 

Neokaisarites, 20, 23 note 3 

Nestor, St., 20 note 4 

New Monastery, xliii 

Nicaea, xlii note 73 

Nicholas (see Cabasilas, Frangopou- 
los) 

Nicopolis, xv, 66 note 1, 86 note 1 

Nile, river, 186 

Nilus, patriarch, xxviii 

Niphon, bishop of Rhaidestos, lviii 

Niphon, monk, xxxi 


Padua, xxxvi, xhv 

Paiones, 16 

Palaeologus (see Andronicus, Con- 
stantine, John, Manuel, Michael, 
Theodore, Thomas) 

Palamism (Palamite), xxvii, xxxii, 
xxxviii, xli, liji, lvii, 78 note 1 

Pantanassa, monastery, xlii 

papias, grand, xxxi note 25 

Paris, xv, xvii, xxii, xxxvi, 98, 104, 
106, 110, 114 note 1, 156 note 1 

Patras, xli, 168 note 1 

Paul, St., 82, 84, 196 

Paul, St., monastery, lv 

Pavia, xxxvi, lviii note 124 

Pediasimus, Theodore, xxx note 20 

Peisha, Turkish ruler, 44 

Peloponnesus (see Morea) 

Pera, xxxviii, 64 note 1, 78 note l 

Persian (Turk), xix, 38, 42, 116, 222 

Peter, St., 200 

Pharmakes, xxxi 

Philotheos Kokkinos, patriarch, 
xxxil, xxxviii 

Phrygia, 60 

Piacenza, lviii note 124 

pinkernis, li 

Pisa, xxxvi 


Plato, xviii, 6, 8-12, 38, 68, 104, 124, 
195, 148, 172 note 3, 208 

Plethon, George Gemistos, xxxii 

Pompey, 44, 48 note 5 

Pontus, 48 note 1 

Portugal, 106 note 1 

Potamios (Potames), Theodore, 
xxxiv, xlviii-l, li, 136, 224 

Pothos, xlix-li, 52, 224, 225 

Pothos, John, li 

— Manuel, 1, li, 96, 110 

— Mark, li 

Prochoros (see Cydones) 

prostagma, xlvii, xlvin, lii 

protekdikos, xxix, 94 

protoasecretis, 23 note 3 

protonotary, Xxix 

protos of Mount Athos, xl note 60, 
xlvi, lv, 160 

protosebastos, 4, 6 note 1 

protostrator, xli, xlii, lvi 

protosynkellos, xli 

protovestiarites, lvi 


Raoul, Asanes, lx note 126 

— Manuel, li, lii, 86, 88 

Raoul the Ànt (Myrmix), lix, ΙΧ 

Rhadenos, 204 note 1 

Roman, 26, 38, 44, 50 note 16, 132, 
182 

Romanos, St., gate, lv 

Rome, xiii, xiv, XXxXVil, XXXIX, xli, 
xlii note 70, lvii, 22 note 1 

Russia, 38 note 2 


sakellarios, xxix 

Salutati, Coluccio, xxxvi 

Saudji, Turkish prince, xiv 

Scarperia, Jacopo Angeli da, xxxvi 

Scholarios, George, XXX 

Scythians, xix, 38, 46, 49 note 10, 54, 
56 note 1, 60 

Selymbria, xxxiv, 90, 92 note 1 

senate, XXXV 
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Serbians (Triballoi) xv, xix, 42, 48 
note 3 

Serres, xv, xlii note 70 

Sevasteia, 46, 49 note 10, 56 note 1, 
60 note 4 

Sigismund, king of Hungary, XXXVll, 
lvi, 66 note 1, 80, 86 note 1, 156 
note 1 

Simon, abbot, xlvi, lv, 160, 162 
note l 

Sinope, 44, 48 note 1, 49 note 9 

Skaranos, Demetrius, lvii-1x, 140 

— George, lvii note 121 

skevophylax, xxix 

Sophianos, lix 

Spain, xxxvi, 156 note 1 

Sphrantzes, George, 164 note 1 

Stephen Lazarevió, Serbian prince, 
48 note 3 

Stoudios, monastery, xli, xlii 

stratopedarch, xlii, lvi 

Suidas, 12 

Suleiman, Turkish ruler, 49 note 9 

Suleyman Gelebi, Turkish emir, xvi, 
114 note 1, 157 note 2, 160, 162 
note 2 

Syropoulos, John, xxix 


taboullarios, xxix note 11 

Taherten, Turkish emir, 56 note 1 

''amerlane (Timur), khan, xvii, Xxlll, 
xlviii, 56 note 1 

Tatars, 38 note 2 

Tenedos, 32 note 1, 204 note | 

Thasos, xvi, xxxvii, xliv, lix, lx, 
161, 166 

Themistocles, 94, 212 

Theodora Cantacuzena, empress of 
Trebizond, xlviii 

Theodore I Palacologus, despot, xiv, 
xvi, xvii, xli, xli, xlv, li, lui, 
lvii, 10 note 1, 24, 26 notes 1, 3, 
and 5, 34, 60 note 6, 144 note l, 
146 note 1, 158, 166 


Theodore IT Palaeologus, despot, xvi, 
xlii, 146 note 1, 168 note 1, 212, 214 

Theodore (see Cantacuzenus, Kauka- 
denos, Pediasimus, Potamios) 

Theodoret (religious name of Theo- 
dore I Palaeologus) 

Theognis, 20, 22 notes 1 and 2 

Thessalonica, passim 

Thessaly, liii 

Thomas Palaeologus, despot, xlii 

Thomas (see Aquinas) 

Thucydides, xix, 72, 90, 148 

Traversari, Ambrogio, lvii, 168 note 3 

treasurer, lviii, 140 note 6 

Trebizond, xlviii, lvi note 115, 150 

Triballians (see Serbians) 

Triboles, liii, 24, 26 notes 1 and 2 

Turks, passim 

Tyris, Manuel Iagaris Doukas, lvi 
note 115 


universal teacher, xxix 
Urban V, pope, 187 note 1 
Urban VI, pope, xl, hi, 22, 23 note 5 


Venice (Venetian) xiü-xv, xxviii, 
xxxv, xxxvl, xxxix, Xli, xliv, xlv, 
1, lvii, lviii, 34 note 3, 80, 86 note 1, 
92 note 1, 114 note 1, 168 note 1, 
172 note 1 

Vercelli, lviii note 124 

Verona, xxxvi, xliv, xlv,lvi, 168 note] 


Wales, 110 note 1 


Xanthopoulos, monastery, 150 note 6 
Xenophon», xviii, 40 


Zaccaria, Centurione, 168 note 1 

— Stefano, 168 note 1 

Zampia, daughter of Manuel II, 70 
note l 

Zane, Paolo, xliv 

Zealots, XXX 

Zeno, 44 





